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EDITORIAL 


SINCE the publication of the last issue of the Army Quarterly, a 
great figure has passed from the stage of English public life. Field- 
Marshal Sir Henry Wilson has fallen a victim to political 
assassination, and, with his death, one of the outstanding personalities 
in the British military world has disappeared. 

The present is not the time, nor is this the place, in which to 
attempt a detailed estimate of Sir Henry Wilson’s life and work. 
But something is to be said beyond the mere expression of sorrow, 
of respectful sympathy with Lady Wilson, and of horror at the 
manner of his death—murdered by his fellow-countrymen. 

S gS 8S ® & 


Sir Henry Wilson literally made for himself a great place in the 
British Army, but history will probably connect his name most 
prominently with three achievements. First, with the inspiration 
of the young General Staff, for which he did so much to give a corps 
spirit, an aim and a doctrine. Secondly, with the completion of the 
plans for the mobilization of the Expeditionary Force. And, thirdly, 
with the promotion of the military entente with France, of which 
he was so largely responsible for laying the foundations before the 
Great War, and which he did perhaps more than any one to bring 
to full fruition during its course. 

& ® B & 


In the light of what happened in 1914, the great services which 
the late Field-Marshal rendered to his country in these respects 
are abundantly apparent. The General Staff, an organization not 
many years old, had been welded, largely under his inspiration, 
into a homogeneous body, with a real esprit de corps, mutual under- 
standing, and a common school of thought. Its younger members, 

I I 
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so many “of oth’ had’ been trained under his personal influence 
and Supéryision 1 during. his ténure of the appointment of Commandant 
of the Staff College, had been brought up to envisage a great conti- 
nental war and its problems ; and this proved of no small advantage 
to the Army and to the country when, within a few years, those 
very men formed a large portion of the staff which had to face those 
problems, actually materialized. 

As regards the plans for the mobilization of the Expeditionary 
Force, and for its concentration in France, these were only completed. 
just before the outbreak of the Great War. Sir Henry Wilson was 
directly responsible for their preparation, as Director of Military 
Operations at the War Office. It was largely due to his efforts that the 
Government was induced to find the money for the necessary outlay 
on transport and other essentials—an expenditure without imme- 
diately visible return. The smooth working of these plans when 
put into operation proved how great an achievement their pre- 
paration constituted. 

As for the promotion of the military entente with France, it 
is certain that no Englishman did more than Sir Henry Wilson. 
He always held the gravest views as to the probable outcome of 
German policy—military and other—and he worked untiringly in 
anticipation of the catastrophe which he foresaw. In view of the 
eloquent tribute of General Weygand on behalf of the French 
Army, which we are privileged to publish in this aun it scarcely 
behoves us to say more. 

e ® ° ® * 


Sir Henry Wilson was no mere soldier. He would have attained 
to high place in other callings. It can hardly be questioned, for 
instance, that in him the Bar lost a most eminent advocate. In 
his dealings with the French, and perhaps one may say in his dealings 
as a soldier with politicians, he gave evidence that he could have 
attained eminence as well in diplomacy as in advocacy. And 
in the last months of his life it had already become clear that he was 
no less to be reckoned with as a politician. 

Even as things were, it was in these—perhaps larger—spheres 
that he excelled, rather than in the purely military domains of tactics, 
strategy or command. Diplomacy, advocacy, an understanding of, 
and sympathy with, the political mind, were perhaps his chief 
sources of strength even at the zenith of his military career. In 
February, 1918, there were sounder military judges than he of the 
extent and imminence of the strategic peril on the Western Front, 
and of the comparative unimportance of the minor theatres; but 
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there was assuredly no soldier in the British ne equally. capable 
of dealing, without friction, with a’. hurassed and - ‘bewildered 
Cabinet. It was the political leaders of Great Britain, not her 
military leaders in the field, who stood against a “‘ Generalissimo ”’ in 
the West—the only true form of ‘‘ unity of command.”’ ‘The curious 
organization at Versailles, with which Sir Henry Wilson was identi- 
fied, effected nothing in the direction of unity of command ; it was, 
indeed, in its very nature and constitution incapable of exercising 
a unified command, even if it could have effected anything in that 
direction. But may Versailles have done something, after all, to 
pave the way for the sudden volte face of April, 1918, and for the 
instantaneous and uncontested appointment of a Generalissimo in 
the person of Marshal Foch ? * 

Unlike the majority of Englishmen, but like many Irishmen 
and most Latins, the late Field-Marshal saw his truth rather cynically 
than sentimentally, and the essential logic of his mind impelled 
him to attach greater importance to end than to means. We need 
not refer here to his political activities ; in this place it is fitting that 
our tribute should be paid to him as a soldier. He rose to his 
great position, not by means of influence or fortune, but by his own 
efforts. The Field-Marshal’s baton is still in the knapsack of him 
whose aim is single, and who shrinks neither from seeking oppor- 
tunity nor from accepting it as it comes. Sir Henry Wilson’s 
example will inspire others. Requtescat in pace. 


Sir Frederick Maurice has published a very notable historical 
document in his pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ The Intrigues of the War.” 
The title is, perhaps, somewhat unfortunate, since it may lead some 
to suspect a polemic, where, in fact, they would find, if they read, 
only an authoritative and remarkably dispassionate and lucid state- 
ment of facts, supported by reference to chapter and verse. The 
truth, indeed, has long been sufficiently widely known to make its 
continued suppression and concealment from the general public 
appear a feat of no small political dexterity. It has been well-known 
and understood by all whose official positions placed them in touch 
with the facts about the higher direction of the war from the beginning 
of 1917 onwards ; it has been known partially to many having access 
to official information ; and it has been suspected by many more. 

* Marshal Foch was actually appointed Generalissimo at the Abbeville conference 


m April, not as is often supposed at the Doullens conference of the 26th of March, 
at which, however, he was first placed in control on the initiative of Sir Douglas 
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It is well that it should now. ipeNe been set down and published with 
ordered proof. 


Towards the end of 1916, Mr. Lloyd George became imbued 
with the idea that the Allied fortunes were at a very low ebb. This 
“ dark estimate and forecast” which Mr. Asquith did ‘“‘ not alto- 
gether share,’’ was not shared, either, by the French, British, Italian 
and Belgian military chiefs. Nor, as we know now out of their own | 
mouths, did the leaders of our enemies share it—Hindenburg, 
Ludendorff, Falkenhayn, Tirpitz, Czernin. Truly there was a 
formidable array of instructed opinion, and that on both sides, against 
the dismal forebodings of Mr. Lloyd George. Uninstructed public 
opinion in England, however, was as anxious for relief from “‘ Somme 
fighting ”’ as was at the same time Ludendorff himself. This it was 
which made possible that which actually occurred, and under new 
political direction in England, both the British public and the 
German Armies got their temporary relief; and the chance which 
until then had existed of achieving final victory in 1917 was thrown 
away. 

® ® e ° ° 

At first things seemed to go well. But “ the vigorous impulse 
which Mr. Lloyd George appeared to give to military affairs in the 
spring of 1917 had, in fact, been arranged before he became Prime 
Minister.”” Subsequently, came the terrible era of instability and 
change and dispersion. The deposition of Marshal Joffre, and 
scrapping of the Allied plans in the West ; the making and dropping 
of a totally new plan for knocking out Austria from Italy; the 
disastrous Nivelle episode, the plan for which was sprung upon 
the British Commander-in-Chief without previous consultation ; and 
the consequent escape of the Germans from their very difficult 
position on the Somme battlefield. Add to all this, the disastrous 
moral effect on the French Army of the failure of the Nivelle offensive ; 
and the impossible situation created for the military direction by the 
inconstancy of aim, the flighty changing of plans, and the general 
strategic instability of a political leadership which more and more 
usurped, and clearly aimed at usurping, the military leaders’ functions 
in the domain of strategy. 

sd * & * e 

‘* But for the political intervention in the conduct of the war in France 

and Great Britain at the end of 1916, there 1s every reason to believe that 


the Germans would have been made to suffer as severely in the spring of 
1917 as they suffered when retreating over the same ground in September, 
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1918, the whole programme of the year’s campaign would have been 
antedated by two months, the Germans would have been heavily punished 
before the untimely break in the weather of August, 1917, which involved 
us in the muddy horror of Passchendaele, we should have left the Germans 
no leisure to prepare the attack upon Italy, we might have prevented the 
complete collapse of the Russian Armies which did not take place till 
July, 1917, and the victory in 1917 which Kitchener had prophesied might 
well have been realized.” 


Meanwhile, from the moment when the measures of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Government began to take effect, our fighting strength in 
France steadily declined. Necessary steps were not taken, or were 
taken too late ; large forces were kept in distant theatres ; and the 
direct result was the greatest disaster ever suffered by the British 
Army, 300,000 casualties within the space of five weeks, and that, 
the chances of victory in 1917 having been thrown away, we were 
brought “‘ nearer to defeat in the spring of 1918 than we had ever 
been.” 

° ° & ° * 

Of the Versailles Council, it is hardly necessary to say much. 
Every soldier knows that the Council effected exactly nothing in the 
way of providing “ unity of command.” General Maurice shows 
with great clarity how it was utterly impossible for it to have done so, 
or to have exercised the functions involved efficiently, effectively, 
orin time. Since the British military representative was made inde- 
pendent of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff—a second military 
adviser with direct access to the War Cabinet—it seems probable 
enough that there may have been some ulterior motive in its establish- 
ment, so far as the British Government was concerned. It was 
certain that Mr. Lloyd George accorded less than his full confidence 
to Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson. 

In any case, the Prime Minister definitely described himself to 
the House of Commons as “‘ utterly opposed ”’ to the appointment of 
a Generalissimo—the only true form of the unity of command of 
which he spoke so often ; whereas it was on the British Field-Marshal’s 
initiative that the conference at Doullens, which placed Marshal Foch 
in control, was held, and “ it was he, not Mr. Lloyd George, who 
supported enthusiastically the creation of a Generalissimo, and it 
was he who proposed that Foch should be nominated.” 

& & * * * 


Of Sir Frederick Maurice’s own controversy with Ministers, we 
prefer to say only this: that what he said and says is incontestably 
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true, was capable of incontrovertible proof by the official records and. 
statistics in 1918, and, as those records and statistics still presumably 
exist, could still presumably be proved by their production to-day. 
In the light of which, the letter of the Prime Minister’s Private 
Secretary to General Maurice is merely lamentable. 


The great interest of the pamphlet lies, however, in the lesson 
which the story contains in matters connected with the political 
control of, or interference with, military operations. Strategy and 
the conduct of war cannot be left entirely to soldiers and sailors. 
Instructed military and naval opinion makes no such fantastic claim. 
Political control there must be and ought to be. Political inter- 
ference there may be and will be. But the politician dictating 
strategy may, in many circumstances, be as dangerous as the soldier 
dictating policy ; and there is that in this pamphlet which makes it 
very well worth the study of those whose concern is with these 
subjects, and who wish to approach the truth, as the author says, 
for the guidance of themselves and posterity. 


In view of the alarm and despondency caused by the recent 
agitation in the Press and on the platform as to the alleged inadequacy 
and unpreparedness of our air defences, it was only natural that the 
Government should decide to increase the number of aircraft 
allotted for Home defence. We consider that this decision was a 
wise one, because, although we are not among the number of self- 
styled experts who proclaim that London could be destroyed from the 
air in a few hours, we yet feel that, in view of possible scientific 
development in air armament, the aircraft set apart for defence 
purposes were wholly inadequate. 


The policy of the Government apparently is to entrust to the 
Air Ministry the responsibility for the air defence of Great Britain, 
for, although the War Office is still to provide the guns and search- 
lights which are required by aircraft when on the defence, the whole 
of the defensive organization is to be under the control of the air 
officer commanding the defence in time of war. Whether this is, 
or is not, a wise policy is a matter which requires careful considera- 
tion, and we are not prepared to express an opinion on the subject 
without further time for reflection. It is a policy, however, which 
would seem more than ever to make necessary the establishment of 
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a Ministry of Defence and a combined General Staff representing 
the three Services. | 


The Air Force is to take over from the Army the defence of 
Iraq on the 1st of October. The principal of this new scheme of 
defence is the maintenance of three main bases from which aircraft 
and armoured cars will be able to carry out such operations as may be 
required. ‘These bases are to be held by military garrisons, but it is 
no part of the scheme that the troops should undertake more than 
purely garrison duties. 

The responsibility for the security of Palestine and Trans- 
Jordania has also been accepted by the Air Ministry, and an air route 
has already been established from Egypt to Iraq via Trans-Jordania— 
indeed, this route has been in working order for over a year and has 
resulted in a reduction of three weeks in the time required for the 
delivery of correspondence between Great Britain and Baghdad. 

It will be interesting to see what measure of success attends this 
important experiment in the defensive organization of distant parts of 
the Empire. If it is found to be possible from the air to check disorder 
and to maintain our military supremacy over wide tracts of country, 
the Air Force will have relieved our exiguous Regular Army of that 
which has hitherto been one of its chief burdens. But we cannot 
disguise from ourselves the fact that for the success of this experi- 
ment in Iraq much must depend upon the outcome of the recent 
Turkish victories in Asia Minor. The Greek débacle—the certainty 
of which was foretold by the military advisers of the British Govern- 
ment when the ill-fated Greek expedition was first initiated—has 
gravely complicated the whole Eastern Question, and at the time of 
writing it is difficult to attempt a prophecy as to what Mustapha 
Kemal’s next move may be. His position is a strong one and his 
successful campaign has reanimated Turkish national sentiment and 
Mohammedan fanaticism to a degree which may prove dangerous to 
our position not only in Iraq but also in Palestine and Egypt. It 
may well be that something more than the force to be commanded 
by Air Vice-Marshal Sir J. Salmond may be required if we are to 
maintain our mandatory powers in that quarter of the world. 

@ e @ « « 

Meanwhile, our own economists, who pin their faith upon the 
political prescience and naval and military experience of Sir Eric 
Geddes, are intent upon further reductions in the strength of the 
Army, while the League of Nations, inspired by the earnest pioneer 
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work of Lord Robert Cecil, goes gaily on with its schemes for a general 
disarmament, based apparently upon certain numerical proposals 
for the strength of each country’s army devised by Viscount Esher. 

There is something rather pathetic in the well-meaning efforts of 
these enthusiastic lovers of peace to rid the world of war at a time 
like the present when “‘ the war to end war” seems to have so 
dismally failed in its object. They shut their eyes to facts and seem 
incapable of realizing that so long as present conditions exist, the 
nations can hardly be expected to risk their security on international 
agreements for which no effectual guarantees can be given. M. de 
Jouvenel, the French representative at the Assembly of the League 
of Nations now in session at Geneva, pointed this out when he said. 
that the League should begin its pacific schemes by establishing 
guarantees and an international feeling of moral security, and that 
only then would “ material action follow in the form of a gradual 
reduction of armaments, . . . The great Powers should lead the 
way and the smaller States might follow. Thus peace by instalments 
would be effected. European difficulties must be settled first. In 
any case, material disarmament must be preceded by moral dis- 
armament.” But how is the League of Nations or any other inter- 
national body going to establish these preliminary guarantees and 
when will the difficulties which beset Europe be settled ? 

* e e * e 


We consider that the article on ‘‘ Open War ” which appears in 
this number will be of especial interest to our readers. It appears 
to us that Colonel Baird Smith’s arguments are sound, even if they 
are not invariably closely reasoned. They may be summed up 
shortly as follows :—(1) beware of a war doctrine formed by men 
who may have had comparatively little first-hand experience of front- 
line fighting under modern conditions; and (2) beware of the 
assumption that open warfare is necessarily more than a certain 
phase of any campaign. 

We do not suppose that these admonitions are required by the 
majority of soldiers with any practical experience in the late war. 
At the same time, it is clear that they should be taken to heart by 
some contemporary writers who spend their time in drawing imagin- 
ative pictures of the battle of the future. 

As regards the official doctrine of the Army, we do not think that 
the author of the article need be in any fear that the authorities have 
any intention of departing from the general rules laid down in 
Field Service Regulations, 1920. That manual may not be perfect, 
but, so far as we understand, there is no intention in the new edition 
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which is now in preparation of making any material changes in the 
general application of the lessons learned in the late war. In Field 
Service Regulations it is recognized that open warfare is only a 
phase, and half the manual is devoted to the rules which should be 
observed in warfare of position. It appears to us, therefore, that 
the ideas of the General Staff on war and training for war are much 
the same as those of the writer of the article, and that the “ higher 
criticism,” to which he refers, must be that of the technical experts 
who hold that the application of science to warfare has entirely 
revolutionized the whole of our military training and the conduct 
of operations in the field. The authorities are trying to get back 
to principles, although not necessarily those of 1914, and their object 
is to avoid any slavish adherence to methods which are the bane of 
“the veteran regimental officers ” to whom the author of the article 
alludes. 


With regard to two matters upon which he touches, we find 
it a little difficult to understand Colonel Baird Smith’s point of 
view. He states that “a small though quick-moving and hard- 
hitting army may well find itself outnumbered by a huge opponent 
and outclassed in all but mobility.” This may, indeed, be the case, 
but the size of our Army is not decided by the military authorities, 
but by the Government. The task of the Army Council is to make 
the best use of the material available, and, consequently, in this 
particular criticism the author leaves us somewhat in the dark as to 
what kind of an army he would wish to have. If we are to have a 
small army, does he suggest that it would be preferable that it should 
be neither mobile nor hard-hitting ? 

Then again, it seems to us that Colonel Baird Smith is scarcely 
fair in his suggestion that the military authorities are not fully alive 
to the value of the rifle as the weapon of the infantry. He states that 
“ the latest theory ”’ (he does not tell us to whose theory he refers) 
“seems to make so little of infantry fire-power.’’ But it appears 
to us that the policy of the General Staff at the present time is to 
ensure that the infantry soldier shall have every chance of becoming 
as good a shot, if not a better one, than he was in 1914, in spite of 
the extra time and ammunition devoted to training in the use of the 
Lewis gun. If this is the case, is it likely that the power of the rifle 
will be neglected when infantry tactics are under consideration ¢ 


12th of September, 1922. 


THE LATE FIELD-MARSHAL SIR HENRY 
WILSON, BART., G.C.B., D.S.O., M.P. 


CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF, 1918-1922 


THE VIEW OF THE FRENCH ARMY: AN APPRECIATION 
By GENERAL WEYGAND, Chief-of-Staff to Marshal Foch. 


La mort du Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson a douloureusement 
ému l’Armée francaise, car tous ses officiers connaissaient le réle 
prépondérant joué par le grand soldat dans le conflit mondial, comme 
son amitié pour la France. 

Ils savaient avec quelle clairvoyance et quelle stireté de jugement 
il avait, dans les années qui ont précédé la guerre, reconnu et apprécié 
a sa valeur le danger allemand, et la part déterminante qu’il avait 
prise 4 l|’élaboration des mesures qui ont permis en 1914 I’entrée 
en ligne si rapide de l’Armée britannique 4 nos cétés. IIs savaient 
que, pendant les trois premiéres années de la guerre, 4 la Marne, & 
Ypres, et jusqu’en 1917, il fut dans les différents postes qu’il occupa 
au G.H.Q. britannique et au G.Q.G. frangais l’intermédiaire avisé 
et bienfaisant entre les deux Commandants Alliés. 

Ils savaient comment, au Conseil Supreme de Guerre de Ver- 
sailles, il avait été un des organisateurs les plus actifs, les plus persé- 
vérants du Haut Commandement Allié et comment, dans les fonctions 
de Chef d’Etat-Major Impérial, il avait su diriger les opérations sur 
les fronts extérieurs, et maintenir les Armées britanniques en France, 
en si belle condition, qu’a la fin des rudes et glorieuses batailles de 
1918, elles atteignaient le Rhin avec leur enti¢re composition. IIs 
savaient aussi l’amitié presque fraternelle qui unissait le Field- 
Marshal anglais au Maréchal Foch et ils y voyaient comme un symbole 
de la fraternité d’armes indestructiblement scellée sur les champs de 
bataille entre les deux Armées. 

C’est pourquoi l’Armée francaise a si profondément ressenti 
la perte de celui qui, sans cesser d’étre un grand Anglais, passionné- 
ment attaché aux destinées de son pays, fut aussi un serviteur si 
clairvoyant et si agissant de la cause commune. 
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Et ceux qui parmi nous, ont personnellement connu le Field- 
Marshal Wilson, ceux 14, ont pu apprécier toutes les qualités de cette 
belle et noble nature : sa vive et vaste intelligence, son aisance au 
milieu des plus grandes questions, son activité si productive, la 
hauteur et la loyauté de son caractére, la fidélité de son amitié, le 
charme de son esprit si original et si fin; ceux la pleurent en lu 
un ami incomparable et un des artisans incontestés de la Victoire. 
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GERMAN EAST AFRICA 1917 
(With Maps) 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL R. 'T. RipGway, C.B. (retired). 


I 


THE experiences related in the following pages only cover the latter 
portion of the operations in German East Africa, that is, from June 
to December, 1917; but, as it was during this period that the 
German forces were vigorously handled and finally, with the 
exception of a small detachment, totally destroyed or captured, it 
may be regarded as the most interesting portion of the campaign 
which was initiated at Tanga as far back as 1914. 

At the commencement of this period the German forces in the 
eastern portion of the country, with which these pages are concerned 
more intimately, were only a few miles south of the port of Kilwa, 
and from thence stretched towards Liwale. With the exception 
of a few miles of territory near Lindi, another port south of Kilwa, 
they had complete possession of the whole of the country south of 
the line indicated above as far as the southern boundary of German 
East Africa at the Rovuma river. 

Towards the west, and in a slightly more northerly direction, 
another detachment of the enemy was holding the country as far 
as Iringa. The entire force was under the command of Colonel, 
subsequently General von Lettow-Forbeck, of whom, it may be 
said without any exaggeration, that if he had not been in command 
in German East Africa, the collapse of the Germans there would 
have taken place much sooner than was actually the case. 

The resumption of operations in 1917 was delayed on account 
of military preparations, and the advance did not begin until the 
end of June. Since in East Africa the dry-weather season is from 
the month of May to the end of November, operations might have 
begun at an earlier date, and so much precious time was wasted. 
Fortunately for us, the rains held off till very late, the middle of 
December, and hence we had no trouble on that account. Had 
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the rain not held off, the difficulties which would have been ex- 
perienced in keeping open our long lines of communication would 
have been almost insurmountable. 

I landed at Kilwa towards the end of June, 1917, and rejoined 
my regiment, which was then at a place about 20 miles south-west 
of Kilwa, named Beaumont’s Post. As I had a draft of 200 of my 
regiment with me, I marched with the draft instead of proceeding 
by car, and so had my first experience of going through the bush. 

The term “bush” is in many ways a misnomer as it hardly 
permits any one who has not seen it to visualize the actual con- 
ditions. Generally speaking, it may be said that one moves in the 
dark wherever one goes. Primarily, the tracks (such as the one 
upon which we proceeded) through this so-called bush, which I 
will attempt to describe later, permit of people moving only in 
Indian file. Later, after broader roads have been cut, and motor 
cars can run over the dry soil, the bush on either side still remains 
impenetrable. 

For purposes of classification, it can be divided into light bush, 
thick bush, very thick bush, thorn bush, orchard country, forest 
and thick bamboo. 

Light bush consists of grass about 4 to 5 feet high, inter- 
spersed with thin trees ; and thick bush of longer grass and thorn 
bushes with thin trees; while very thick bush consists of a slight 
amount of grass with bigger trees, and thick lianes thrown broad- 
cast, running up to 15 or 20 feet in height. 

Thorn bush is fairly thick, and with its high grass and numerous 
matesta (thorn) bushes forms a bad obstacle. Orchard country is 
what its name implies, only the orchards are covered with high 
grass. Forest consists of big trees, such as mahogany, baobab, 
plane and ebony, mingled with smaller trees and high grass. 
Bamboo is formed of bamboo thickets of varying density with not 
much grass, and is extremely difficult to work through. 

It will be seen on the whole that the grass or bush is the main 
obstacle which forbids vision. Ordinarily it was not possible to 
see more than 50-100 yards, but in orchard country one might 
see 200-300 yards. The various types of country occurred indis- 
criminately, though near the rivers the bush was always thicker. 

Scattered along the route were ‘“‘ shambas,” which are clear- 
ings for cultivation made by the local inhabitants, with a few huts 
dotted about, made of branches and grass, generally wattled, and 
always very dirty. Indeed, it was dangerous to go into these huts, 
owing to the presence of bugs and the jigga flea. The bugs, it is 
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believed, cause sleeping sickness. The jigga flea, rather smaller 
than the ordinary flea, generally attacks under the toe or finger 
nails, and in an instant bores under the skin and lays an egg, which, 
if not removed before it bursts, lets loose its progeny, and causes 
festering and blood-poisoning. ‘The African porters were very 
capable in removing the eggs with a pin. 

The shambas were generally planted with lentils, a species of 
pea, Indian corn, mahogo (sweet potato), bananas, cotton and 
tomatoes. They were generally fairly open, and afforded the 
Germans an excellent opportunity for placing their machine guns 
on the farther side, from which position they could fire to bear 
on any column crossing the clearing. 

Beaumont’s Post was at that time the extreme left of our line, 
and was garrisoned by one battalion—-the 33rd Punjabis. Opposite 
it, across the Ngara river (a mere trickle in the dry season) and 
at a distance of some 3,000 yards to the south, was a hill and heights 
called Kimamba ridge. This was occupied by the Germans, 
their strength at that time not being known with great exactitude, 
though it was estimated to consist of one or two companies (250— 
500 men). The ridge was covered with forest, and it was not 
possible to locate anything on it by mere vision. The day after 
my arrival, we were ordered to attack it. 

The most direct route to the top of the ridge was across the 
Negara river, which could be forded easily, across a shamba which 
was fairly open, and soon tothe ridge. However, though the easiest, 
it did not present itself as the best way to reach the enemy’s position. 

West of the above route, and leaving the ridge some two miles 
to its left, was the track, only Indian-file broad, called the Kilwa- 
Lindi road. 

The Germans on Kimamba ridge had already seen a previous 
reconnaisance from Beaumont’s Post cross the shamba route, and 
hence it appeared advisable to avoid using that way again, and 
so the column—some 300 strong with six machine guns—-started at 
early dawn, 4.30 a.m., to move down the Kilwa-Lindi track and 
push along it until it was in a position south-west of the Germans, 
who were, as had already been ascertained, entrenched on the top 
of the hill. From that point a move across the bush of about 1} miles 
on a compass bearing of 27° would bring us back on the German 
position from an unexpected quarter. The projected attack being 
one of the surprise nature, it was decided to put three machine guns 
well up in the front, so as to bring their fire to beat on the enemy 
at the earliest opportunity. 
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Considerations of various suitable forms of attack led me to 
conclude that the best method was one in three small columns fairly 
close together, with just enough room for each to deploy, with a 
front covering line linking together the heads of the three columns. 
A reserve followed at a short interval in rear of the centre column. 

The advantages of this form of attack were that the centre 
column felt both its flanks quite secure, and the outer ones knew 
that they were well protected, at any rate on their inner flanks. 
Needless to say, their outer flanks had small parties thrown out. 
Finally, the reserve was in a position to support each column, or to 
counter-attack if a hostile counter-attack was launched from a late 
flank, a manceuvre which the Germans were very apt to use. These 
dispositions necessarily required a careful linking up by connecting 
files whenever moving through the bush, but as intervals and 
distances were closed up as much as possible, few men were required 


for this purpose. 


We arrived at our breaking-back position just after dawn, and 
very shortly afterwards the columns got into position to move 
across the bush. 

In spite of meeting with a thick belt of matesta thorn (about 
50 yards broad), the columns kept their line splendidly, moving at 
the rate of about two miles per hour, and in a little over half an hour 
had advanced to about 100 yards from the enemy’s trenches before the 
Germans spotted them and opened a ragged fire over their heads. 
Within two minutes of this opening fire, the three machine guns were 
at work, and literally blew the enemy out of his camp. The advanced 
platoon commanders, whose platoons were deployed, called on the 
front line to charge ; and rushing over the front trenches and pausing 
on the top of the hill, poured rapid fire into the retreating enemy. 
The whole affair was over in about a quarter of an hour, our casualties 
being one sepoy with a slight wound in the head. 

Leaving a company as garrison on the ridge, we began our return 
march at 9 a.m., returning by the same route by which we had come 
to pick up our dressing station, which had been left on the track. 

The success of the form of attack used in this small affair led 
me to adopt it later with larger bodies of troops when I was in 
command of No. 2 Column, and my experience was that it was 
the safest method of advance as it gave a great feeling of confidence 
to officers and men when working through bush. 

I also had on this day my first experience of the unpleasant 
feelings produced when African porters have a panic 
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It must be understood that everything required by the first- 
line troops had to be carried by porters, that is to say, machine and 
Lewis guns, their ammunition, reserve ammunition and bombs, 


food and medical and any extra equipment. On this particular — 


occasion the two latter were not required with the first line, but 
the remainder as usual accompanied the fighting troops. 

Machine-gun and Lewis-gun porters had been carefully chosen 
and were, on the whole, reliable men, but the remaining porters con- 
sisted of the ordinary ruck, none of whom had been habituated 
to any form of discipline. 

The usual order given to them when any firing commenced 
was to lie down flat by their loads, but in many instances, this 
order was disregarded, and the porters, after throwing down their 
loads, retired hurriedly through the bush. Since it was impossible 
to see any distance in the bush, a rush of these porters could very 
easily be mistaken for a counter-attack by the enemy, or even a 
falling back of our own troops, more especially as a number of the 
men in charge of the guns, etc., attempted to herd the porters 
back. 

The porters, a vast mob of whom accompanied columns, were at 
this time badly organized, and were nearly always insufficient in 
number owing to casualties caused by disease and wounds. Roughly 
speaking, it may be calculated that every fighting man required four 
porters. This sounds a large order, but it is not so surprising 
when everything is taken into account. Actually for the fighting 
man, that is, for his personal needs, a porter only carried 5 lbs. 
‘of clothing and one day’s food, and for his own needs one blanket 
and one day’s food; but in addition, the arms and ammunition 
and military equipment of the column had to be carried. British 
officers had two porters apiece, which included one to carry their 
food. The porters were controlled by carrier corps officers and 
non-commissional officers, who had under them “‘ niparas ”’ (head- 
men) each of whom was responsible for ten porters. 

Carrier corps officers were detailed to each unit, and made 
arrangements for the distribution of their porters in that unit. For 
instance, an officer detailed to a battalion would distribute his 
porters to the headquarters and company commanders, as first and 
second line porters, the picked men being detailed as machine-gun 
porters. Each company commander would in turn detail the porters 
for his platoons, and thus the platoon leaders got to know their 
own porters, and the general working of the column became easier, 
orders being easily passed down through the niparas. 
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The preliminary movement of our forces on the eastern line 
began on the 5th of July, by which time No. 1 Column, commanded 
by Colonel Orr, Indian Army, had collected at Beaumont’s Post, 
No. 2 Column, under Colonel Grant, Royal Artillery, being farther 
west at Kirongo. The 33rd Punjabis were in the former column, 
and a company of the battalion, under Captain Pender, was already 
in touch with the enemy 7 miles south, acting as an advanced party, 
beyond Ukuli on the Narangombe river. Under cover of this screen 
No. 1 Column moved down in the evening to engage the enemy 
who was reported to be at Mnindi, some ro miles south, the route 
followed being the same Kilwa-Linid track upon which we had 
already moved for a short distance in the attack on Kimamba ridge. 

Our knowledge of the particular topography of the country in 
which we were campaigning was extremely vague. The maps 
issued to us, such as they were—in many cases mere blanks— 
were all compiled from native sources, and were necessarily very 
inaccurate. The local method of reckoning distance is by hours, 
or rather by pointing first at the sun and then at some distance 
from it in the high heavens, and judging by the distance between 
the two points the native gathers that it will take, say, 7 hours to 
do the journey, and so fixes the distance on the map between 
two places at 7 hours, not at so many miles. 

Again, the name of a place meant nothing asa rule ; it might mean 
a mission station, or a collection of huts, but generally it meant an 
area covering perhaps 20 square miles. In that area, again, the name 
was repeated to give the different quarters of the area ; for instance 
the name place Ndessa gave the area, then came Ndessa Chini 
(meaning the northern part), Ndessa Kati (meaning the southern 
part), and Ndessa Ju (meaning the central part). It was somewhat 
of a trial to be ordered to move on Ndessa to find that it comprised 
a 20-mile area. A sound rule, however, was to go for water, 
wherever it might be in the area, in the general direction, and as 
Headquarters knew no more (rather less) of the geography than the 
leading column commanders, the fact of having arrived at water was 
quite sufficient to satisfy all. 

There were practically no roads (that is, broad roads), the 
tracks were very imperfectly known, and very bad, and in places 
often checked the progress of a column for hours. Even one tree 
trunk across a track meant a check of five to ten minutes, and a 
small ascent or descent used to cause a great delay as it was almost 
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impracticable to move to one side or other of the track, owing to 
jungle and bush. 

The native guides were most irritating with regard to distance. 
Even if the distance were some 12 miles, on being questioned, they 
would reply “‘ badi kidogo ”’ (after a little); farther on, they would 
say “ kidogo, kidogo ”’ (a little, a little); not having arrived after 
another hour, on the question being repeated, the answer would 
be, “ kidogo sana’’ (quite close); finally, though we had been 
assured that the place was almost to be seen, another 4 miles 
would have to be covered before the column reached the water or 
group of huts which was its goal. We often felt as if we could 
strangle the guides, and had it not been that they were extraordinarily 
accurate at giving direction, I am sure that frequently such would 
have been their fate. 

Time after time, however, local guides, even 20 miles from 
some objective, would, although questioned quite separately, say 
** oku ” (there) and point accurately (to within a degree) towards it. 
As to information about water, they had the vaguest notion of the 
amount of water required by a column of some 7,000 men, and in 
many cases gave us wrong information, in some instances perhaps to 
preserve it for the use of their fellow villagers. 

Water was a perpetual nightmare to a column commander, 
for without it it was impossible to advance, and frequently Head- 
quarters and local intelligence would report it ahead, and there 
was none. In the end, experience showed that the surest indi- 
cation was if any Germans had had or still had camps in the neigh- 
bourhood, but in that case it generally meant a fight for it. The 
dry season had enormous advantages for fighting, but in the 
matter of water, it caused a very difficult problem. 

Slowly we moved along through the night, bivouacking on the 
track side about midnight for three hours near Ukuli. At early dawn 
the following day we reached the advanced company of the 33rd, 
and obtained information that the enemy had been located at 
Mnindi. At the point we had reached the track became wider and a 
little farther on crossed some open shambas. On the farther side 
of these, athwart the track, the Germans, whose strength was 
approximately 400 men with eight machine guns, had entrenched 
themselves in a wood. Their machine-gun emplacements, which 
were built up from the ground and carefully screened, covered a 
wide front of about 800 yards. A little rising ground on both flanks 
of their position afforded them opportunity of counter-attacking, 
which they were trained to do by sound of bugle and whistle. 
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The ball was opened by the 2/2nd King’s African Rifles under 
Colonel Filsell, who gradually got further information as to the 
enemy’s exact whereabouts, and was reinforced later by the 8th 
South African Infantry and the Gold Coast Regiment. Later still, 
the Derajyat Mountain Battery was able to find targets, but the 
enemy counter-attacked vigorously at one time, and clung tenaciously 
to his positions, possibly in order to cover the retirement of other 
forces. ‘The fighting continued until late into the afternoon, by 
which time the Gold Coast Regiment had begun to work round 
the enemy’s left flank, when the Germans hurriedly retired. We 
bivouacked that night on the ground gained, although our peace was 
broken to some extent by snipers, who caused a stampede of our 
porters which took some time to allay. 

The next two days were spent in working out transport questions 
and multifarious other details, which at that time were in a somewhat 
embryonic state. 

On the evening of the gth of July, I received telegraphic orders 
to proceed to Kilwa to report to General Bevis at Divisional Head- 
quarters, and so, early on the roth, I returned to that place in a Ford 
car, the track having in the meantime been made fit for mechanical 
transport. On arrival, I was ordered to proceed at once to Kirongo, 
to which place No. 2 Column had retired, and from which it was 
to move forward again that evening. Jumping into another Ford, I 
amived at Kirongo at four that afternoon, and took over command 
of the Column. 

Directly after my arrival I went into the situation at Kirongo. 
It appeared that the enemy whom No. 2 Column had encountered 
near Mnindi a few days previously had marched south, leaving 
a strong rearguard at Kilaganele, some 10 miles south of Kirongo. 
This information had been verified by reconnaissance, and it had 
been arranged to march that evening in order to attack this force. 

Although my experiences in Africa had been limited, I had 
already arrived at one conclusion, which was that it was exceedingly 
unsound to march along known tracks, and to attack the enemy 
in prepared positions, which were exceedingly difficult to locate. 

I rejected this plan, therefore, and sending forward a very 
intelligent officer, Lieut. Macdonald of the King’s African Rifles 
(who was, to my great regret, killed later at Narangombe), by another 
route to locate the enemy more precisely, the Column started late that 
eveming to get into position so as to attack the enemy from a surprise 
direction in the same way we had attacked him at Kimamba ridge. 

In order to keep correct direction on the compass bearing, 
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and also to keep the Column well closed up, we moved in a double 
column at a very short interval. The bush here was thick, and 
progress, as there was no track, was slow; but by daybreak, after 
the necessary halts for rests, we arrived approximately at the position 
from which it was intended to attack, and waited for Macdonald’s 
report. 

His report—and he had evidently been close to the German 
position—showed that the enemy had lined his trenches facing in 
the direction from which he expected us to attack along the known 
track from Kirongo to Kilaganele, with a small lake protecting his 
left flank. This lake was now, in consequence of our move on his 
left flank, straight between him and ourselves, and made a very good 
objective for the Column. As an obstacle it did not matter much, 
as it could be waded. ‘The enemy’s strength was reported as between 
400 and 500 men with several machine guns, and from the German 
dispositions, it appeared more than probable that we were expected 
to come blundering down the track straight upon their entrenched 
position. 

Adapting the same formation of close columns as at Kimamba 
with a covering link, and the Derajat Mountain Battery in the 
reserve column in the centre, the Column moved to attack the enemy 
on his left rear, which was a little in advance of the right edge 
of the lake. Although the same form of attack was on this occasion 
used by a much larger body of men, excellent formation was kept 
and the enemy finding, to his surprise, that a heavy attack was 
developing on his left flank gave up his positions in a short time, not 
even allowing us to come to close quarters, abandoning much of his 
baggage, and retiring in disorder in several directions. 

Bivouacking that night near the lake, we marched south next day 
along a fair track to Manowkhwe, a small area with a large number 
of clearings and good water. 

The maps issued to us showed an excellent road from Manowkhwe 
to Mtandawala, upon which the Column had been directed to 
march. Unfortunately, on arrival at the former place, this road 
proved to be non-existent, and, as the only known and apparent track 
appeared to double the distance between the two places, it was 
decided to cut a road straight through the bush on a compass bearing 
to Mtandawala, the direction of which was given by local guides. 
The bush was not very thick in this particular district and the 
2/3rd King’s African Rifles under Colonel Jack Lathom made very 
short work of the 8-mile strip as far as Mtandawala. All the African 
askaris and porters carried on them a species of machete (locally 
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named a ‘‘ panga’”’) and, with all hands of the battalion cutting, a 
track broad enough for motor transport was cut in four hours. Our 
divergence by this new route was apparently a great surprise to the 
enemy, who lost touch entirely with the Column, so that, on our arrival 
at Mtandawala, we succeeded in surprising the advanced guard of a 
German company which was trying to join up with the remainder 
of the force and drove it back hurriedly. This facilitated a further 
advance to Rungo, where we camped that night. 

The cutting of this road through the virgin forest for a distance 
of 8 miles in four hours revealed to us the possibility of making a road 
as we advanced, and with practice the Column succeeded in making 
as much as 15 miles of track in ordinary bush in eight hours. 

The method finally adopted for this purpose was as follows :— 

Starting some two hours ahead of the main body of the Column, 
a strong advanced guard, generally consisting of one battalion, moved 
on a compass bearing on the desired objective, blazing the track as it 
proceeded, and laying a light telephone line, and when halted doing 
a preliminary thinning. Attached to this advanced guard, and under 
cover of it, a company of African pioneers started making the road. 

By the time the Column caught up, a mile had usually been pre- 
pared. Passing through the pioneer company, the Column moved 
until it had completed fifty minutes’ march, when it halted, and every 
man with his panga cut the bush and small trees to 3 feet right 
and left of him for three minutes, resting for the remaining seven 
minutes of the halt. As the Column generally took up a road 
length of about 3 miles, the result was the rough making of 3 miles 
of road in five minutes. As the distance covered by the Column 
in fifty minutes was about 2 miles, the entire track was covered, so far 
as cutting was concerned, at each halt. 

With the exception of a section which always remained with 
the advanced guard, the pioneers followed the Column, accounting 
for any heavy timber, or more technical work such as the revetting 
of slopes or nullahs. 

The result of this quick cutting of roads was that the heavy 
artillery drawn by heavy lorries, which previously had not been 
able to keep up with the Column, now formed part and parcel of 
it, and the food convoy, which was also on motor cars—principally 
Ford box cars which proved indispensable for the work, and were 
of the greatest value—delivered direct in camp, avoiding the necessity 
of sending back porters to the last point to which the road might 
have reached, to bring up fresh supplies. The utmost which the 
porters could carry was one day’s food supplies, so that the daily 
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filling up was a necessity, unless, as very occasionally occurred, extra 
porters or donkey transport were allowed. 

For intolerable nuisance, commend me to an unorganized donkey 
transport. With a nondescript personnel which knew nothing of 
its job, badly fitting saddles slipping anywhere, enormous rope 
nets trailing on the ground heavy with supplies, liable to be swept 
away at any moment by the bush on either side, slow-moving animals 
liable to stampede at the first shot, and finally a continual and 
intense braying all night by the male members of the asinine tribe 
which could be heard for miles, the efforts to make this unit were 
both laborious and heart-breaking. By degrees, by continual strafing, 
inspection and attention, most matters improved considerably, 
but the braying seemed an impossible obstacle to surmount, until 
Captain Broome, who commanded the water column, suggested a 
device. It appears that a donkey cannot bray unless he can cock 
his tail, and he advised tying 7-lb. weights on their tails to 
prevent this. As stones were difficult to obtain, earth to the 
necessary weight was placed in pieces of gunny bag and tied on. 
In the cases in which this plan was adopted it proved successful, 
except in the case of one stallion who apparently did not require 
the necessary vertical hoist to his tail, but fortunately before the 
scheme was thoroughly carried out, the donkeys were no longer 
necessary, and we parted from them without regret. Some one in 
the future, however, may be placed in a similar difficulty, and 
will remember the tip. 

At Rungo I received orders to get into touch with No. 1 Column, 
which was pushing the enemy down the Mktshkama-Narangombe 
road, east of Rungo. The route indicated to me was again a 
mythical track which did not exist, and hence more road-cutting 
had to be undertaken at once, and never have I seen thicker 
bush than we encountered in that strip. It was a mass of matesta 
thorn with enormous ropes and lianes interspersed in it, which 
gave at every blow. Cutting through it was very slow work, every 
half mile roughly taking an hour. 

Finally, after the most strenuous efforts, the head of the Column 
emerged on the Mktshkama road in the afternoon, just in time to 
join No. 1 and No. 3 Columns in the pursuit of the Germans who 
were retiring rapidly on Narangombe. 

Handing the Gold Coast Regiment over to Colonel Orr, No. 2 
Column retired that night to Rungo, and in the early dawn of the 
19th of July, by the lucky discovery during the night of an unmarked 
and unknown track, we were able to take position on the right 
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flank of No. 1 Column, on the Mktshkama road, and combine 
in the attack on the enemy at Narangombe. 

The fight at Narangombe was, if not the stiffest, one of the 
stiffest fights in the East African campaign, and lasted continuously 
from about 7 a.m. till 6 p.m. The German position, true to type, 
was across the Narangombe road, the enemy’s left resting on im- 
penetrable bush and bamboo thickets, and his right on a considerable 
swamp. ‘The foreground had already been cleared by the Germans, 
and their trenches and machine-gun emplacements were on rising 
ground, thoroughly and carefully screened, while their right flank was 
protected by moretrenches. The total front of this prepared position 
was about 1800 yards, and the enemy’s force consisted of from 
12 to 13 companies, numbering 2,000 men with 48 machine guns 
and a battery of Portuguese guns. 

Against this force, the total strength of our three Columns 
numbered about 1,700 men, with some 20 machine guns, and Stokes 
mortars, 2 mountain batteries and the Gold Coast Artillery. 

In the main, owing to the nature of the enemy’s position, the 
attack was a purely frontal one, and the bravery shown by the troops 
in making successive attacks against this strong and well prepared 
position was beyond all praise. Nothing could surpass the courage 
of the Gold Coast Regiment, the 1/3rd King’s African Rifles, under 
Major Durham, and the 33rd Punjabis, who, owing to their reduced 
strength, were in this fight employed as a machine-gun company 
under the command of Captain Bulkeley. 

The enemy initiated four counter-attacks, both to our left and 
right flank, on one occasion mauling No. 3 Column somewhat 
roughly, but finally, after a combined attack by the whole force 
that developed in the late afternoon, the left of the German position 
was entered and the enemy began a quick retirement, having suffered 
somewhat severely, particularly from the action of our mountain 
batteries and Stokes mortars. 

A horrible feature of the action was the taking fire of the dry 
bush where most of the casualties had occurred, and a large number 
of badly wounded men must have perished ‘in the fire. The continual 
explosion of cartridges in the flames, which went on until late at 
night, gave the impression that a heavy fight was still raging. 

It was impossible to cross this zone that night, but early the next 
morning the three Columns advanced to follow up the enemy. 

The action of Narangombe had, however, been rather an eye- 
opener to the German leaders, and they made a hurried retreat to 
Mihambia, about 20 miles south. 
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About this time transport and other considerations, as well as 
the evacuation of our considerable number of casualties, forbade 
our pushing on so fast. No. 1 Column remained, therefore, at 
Narangombe, while No. 2, owing to lack of water at that place, 
returned to the neighbourhood of Rungo, where we found an 
ideal camp cut out of virgin forest and surrounded by the river 
Rungo. 

Here we remained ten busy days, during which time, while rein- 
forcements continued to arrive, the country ahead of us was gradually 
mapped out, the enemy’s new dispositions located, administrative 
details worked out, and a course of training in Lewis guns, which 
were a new acquisition, initiated and carried through. 

The ever-increasing possibilities of the employment as labourers of 
our mass of porters was also tested by practice in the defensive work 
of the camp. ‘The various tasks to be done by the fighting troops 
and porters having been worked out, it was found that, inclusive 
of machine-gun and Lewis-gun emplacements, ‘‘ boma ”’ (or abattis) 
fixed on all four sides, and the clearing of the foreground, a camp 
could be turned into a veritable fortress in less than three hours. 
This was a most useful exercise, and the experience gained led us 
to improve methods so much that later every new camp into which 
we moved—and that was practically daily when we were on the march 
—was placed in a thorough state of defence in under two hours. 
As a result, the Column never was attacked in camp, for the enemy 
was quite aware of the reception he would get. It also gave a 
great sense of security to all the troops. 

Narangombe, like most other fights, taught us several useful 
lessons, but more particularly with regard to artillery. The use of 
guns in bush country against modern arms is most difficult, owing to 
lack of visibility and the thickness of bush and trees. The problem 
to solve, therefore, was how to get guns quickly into action on to 
invisible targets. 

To obviate this difficulty, the following method was adopted. 
The advanced guard was always connected with the main body 
by telephone, and with the advanced guard marched an observation 
ofhcer who mapped out the route as he proceeded, telephoning back 
to his battery commander, at halts, the results of his work. All 
battery commanders reduplicated this information. The batteries 
were almost invariably about the centre of the Column, usually 
speaking some 3,000 yards in rear of the head of the advanced 
guard, except when that happened to be detached, in which case 
more time was required in order to allow the Column to move up. 
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As soon as any firing of at all a serious nature broke out, which 
was generally signalized by a burst of machine-gun fire from the 
enemy, the observation officer estimated the distance from which 
that fire opened (usually from 400 to 500 yards), took the bearing 
and telephoned these particulars, as well as his own position, to his 
battery commander, who passed them on to any other battery 
commanders. ‘The advanced guard commander also telephoned 
what was afoot to the Column Commander, who was invariably 
with the guns, and was thus able to decide whether the situation 
demanded gun fire. If he decided that this was necessary, the 
battery commanders chose position, had a clearing made, and 
commenced firing on the spot indicated by the observation officer 
who, of course, remained in position. With good cross-cut saws, 
the clearing work took a very short time, and a battery was in action 
in ten minutes. This collaboration of mapping and reporting met 
with the happiest results, and so accurate was the result in two 
instances that the enemy’s machine guns were knocked out at first 
and second shots. 

The mention of telephones in connection with the methods 
for improving artillery observation brings to my mind the extremely 
valuable work which was done by signalling sections. ‘Telephone 
communication is practically indispensable in modern bush fighting. 
It not only permits of linking up headquarters with units and 
detachments, but also lays a trail for them which proves invaluable 
when sending messengers, food, stretchers or ammunition. Unit 
commanders feel confident, too, that their casualties can be dispatched 
to dressing stations using the telephone as a guide rail, both by 
night and day. 

Fighting in the bush is practically synonymous with fighting 
in the dark, and the telephone is not only a necessity but a great 
moral asset, as it takes the place of eyes. At Narangombe, for 
instance, where vision was limited to from 30 to 40 yards, no less than 
seven telephone lines were laid out from the headquarters of the 
Column, and every unit, detachment and observation officer was 
linked up, with most satisfactory results. When the Column was 
on the move or halted temporarily, there was always a telephone 
within 10 yards of headquarters linking up with rear and front. 
The signallers were most important to the well-being and handling 
of the Column, and they did splendidly. ‘The normal work alone 
was most fatiguing in that filthy climate, but, although very few in 
numbers, the men stuck to their work magnificently. 

I have mentioned previously that our topographical knowledge 
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of the country was meagre in the extreme. To aid column com- 
manders to get better knowledge, and to assist Headquarters in 
compiling a trustworthy map of the country through which we 
were operating, a topographical section was attached to each 
column. 

Mine consisted of one man—Corporal Wharton, R.E., but he 
was a host in himself. 

With a steady pace, accurate to the extent of an error of only 
about half a yard to a mile, he marched along with Column head- 
quarters, and his cheery voice answering, “‘ 84, sir,’’ or “‘ 93, sir,” 
when asked our length of progress was a great asset. 

We always said Wharton made the distances out much shorter 
than they really were, but there was not much wrong in his mapping 
when the sections were joined up. He proved to be only a mile 
out in 200 miles. In addition to this daily mapping, when we were 
on the move he accompanied reconnoitring officers, frequently in 
face of great risk, and sketched many maps of the enemy’s positions 
which were the basis of many of our successful actions. 

By the 28th of July the necessary administrative arrangements 
with regard to food supply and the full enlistment of porters had 
been made, and further reinforcements had reached the force. 

On that date, therefore, the Column, preceded by the 1/3rd 
King’s African Rifles as an advanced guard, moved forward to the 
Likowage area, some 10 miles south. 

Though the country ahead had been very considerably mapped 
during the halt at Rungo, yet owing to the scarcity of water at this 
season, and that scant supply being strongly held by the Germans, 
the finding of waterholes ahead was a great problem. 

In order to exploit for one of these, the 1/3rd King’s African 
Rifles advanced again at the end of the day’s march, from 
Nanganachi, the remainder of the Column halting there that night. 
Arriving at a waterhole 3 miles south-west very little was found in 
it, and Colonel Fitzgerald accordingly moved towards Likowage to 
search further, coming across several German patrols during the 
march. 

The resistance of the enemy began to stiffen as he proceeded, 
and, when the remainder of the Column came up with his regiment, 
a brisk little affair took place, which resulted in the retirement of the 
Germans from a strong position held by them at Mssindye, situated 
on the Mavudji river. This position was quickly occupied that 
night by the 129th Baluchis. 

Early next morning we moved forward to join the 129th Baluchis 
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at Mssindye, close to which place we found the plentiful waters 
of the Mavudji. 

As an example of the futility of the maps issued to us, it may 
be mentioned that, when our correct position at Mssindye had 
been plotted out by my surveyor, it showed us to be almost exactly 7 
miles distant from the position it was assigned on the map ; indeed, 
itwas difficult to convince Headquarters of this error in the map 
util other surveys and triangulations proved the correctness of 
Corporal Wharton. 

No. 1 Column had by this time advanced to Mihambia, 10 
miles south of Narangombe ; Mihambia was surrounded by dense 
bush and on this account progress was necessarily slow. Disease 
was particularly prevalent at this period, fever, dysentery, pneumonia, 
black water fever and tsetse fly daily taking their toll of men and 
aumals in large numbers, and again fresh drafts and reinforcements 
were required. 

Hence, since Mssindye proved to be a well-situated and well- 
watered camp at which a large concentration could be effected, it 
was decided by Headquarters that a prolonged stay before the final 
push would be advisable at this spot. 

Very thorough reconnaissances, both to discover water and 
reads ahead of us, and also to locate the enemy and his supply 
depots, were carried out daily, almost hourly. 

As a first result of these, a German company was located in 
a1 entrenched position at Nanyati, 10 miles S.W. After further 
preliminary reconnaissances of the enemy’s position, it was attacked 
on the gth of August by a mixed force consisting of the 1/3rd 
KA.R., the 129th Baluchis and 22nd Mountain Battery, and a small 
post established there. 

To our south-east, 7 miles away, we occupied Lungo, which 
aia the Germans who were located at Ndessa, 4 miles farther 
south, 

Thus we had Mssindye as a central position and Nanyati and 
Lungo thrown out as antennz on either side to our front. 

In addition to connecting up these posts by road, many other 
roads were cut to shorten communications and to facilitate motor 
transport. Acres and acres of forest round the enemy were burned. 
Our method of burning the forest was to send out patrols into 
Vanous sectors, with gunny bags steeped in petrol, according to the 
direction in which the wind was blowing ; and as soon as a patrol 
reached its appointed sector it set fire to the bags, and the wind 
and the bush did the rest. It was a sad sight to see the beautiful 
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mahogany, maple and ebony trees coming down, but the measure 
was necessary in order to prevent the enemy from approaching our 
posts and lines of communications, and also to hem him into his own 
camps ; incidentally, at times he had difficulty in preventing the 
flames reaching his camps, and probably was obliged to cut down 
strips of trees and bush to make a fire-belt in the same manner as 
we had. 

A flight of aeroplanes was ordered to join us at Mssindye, and 
the clearing of an aerodrome and the building of hangars was a 
big undertaking. It was found that the easiest method of getting 
rid of the tree roots, some of which were very large, was to burn 
them out of the ground. 

The aeroplanes were of great moral value. The German 
askaris were terrified of them, and many deserted as a result of the 
‘various bombings. Naturally, owing to the nature of the bush, 
visibility was always difficult, but by the combination of the results 
obtained from reconnaissance by infantry patrols, and photography 
from the air, the enemy’s positions in Ndessa Ju, Ndessa Kati 
and Ndessa Chini were gradually located, and persistently bombed. 

At the end of August, Divisional and General Headquarters 
arrived, and welcome reinforcements reached us in the shape of the 
25th Indian Cavalry under Colonel Hall and the Nigerian Brigade 
under General Cunliffe. 

The cavalry was used immediately in making rapid raids on the 
enemy’s food depéts far behind their line, and did an astonishing 
amount of damage, destroying thousands of pounds’ worth of 
foodstuffs stored at various centres, and causing the entire supply 
arrangements of the enemy to break down. Considering the nature 
of the country, the mounted troops covered great distances. 

Two of the guns of the 22nd Derajat Mountain Battery from 
No. 2 Column accompanied the cavalry, and, although it was thought 
that the gunners would be a hindrance, they actually marched 
over 30 miles on several days, and returned with men and mules 
fit and well. 


(To be concluded in the next number) 
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THE BRITISH MANDATE FOR PALESTINE: 


INRELATION TO THE DEFENCE AND SECURITY 
OF THE EMPIRE 


By Beever Lieut.-CoLoneL F. H. Kiscu, C.B.E., D.S.O. 


Qn the ath of July the Council of the League of Nations approved 
ite text of the Mandate for Palestine. 

In this article it is proposed to examine how the confirmation 
af the Mandate, accepted by Great Britain as Mandatory Power, is 
likely to affect the future security of the Empire. 

There is no suggestion that in its readiness to accept the Mandate 
ths Majesty’s Government has been influenced by military con- 
aderations ; such considerations, however, do inevitably arise from 
the new responsibilities undertaken by Great Britain as the outcome 
ofthe disruption of the Ottoman Empire. Were it possible to show 
that the security of the main lines of communication between the 
component parts of the British Empire might be jeopardized by the 
Palestine Mandate, or that the defence of the Empire in case of war 
might thereby be prejudiced, it would be right to criticize the Mandate 
on grounds of Imperial military policy. If, on the other hand, it 
can be shown that the contrary is the case, military considerations 
an be urged in support of the moral and political considerations 
on which the attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards the 
future of Palestine is based. These latter considerations, moral 
and political, it is not proposed to discuss in detail in this article ; 
but it should be stated that the article which appeared in the April 
number of the Army Quarterly* presents only one side of the question, 
and that in @ manner which, in the writer’s opinion, is open to 
cnticism on the grounds both of religious bias and of material in- 
accuracy. For instance, in his opinion, the picture of Zionist aims 
is neither fairly nor accurately drawn. No one would suppose from 
he statements in the article that out of 2,000,000 hectares available 
or arable cultivation in Palestine, only 300,000 hectares are under 
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winter and 200,000 hectares under summer crops, and that very 
little of the land is under both summer and winter crops. Similarly, 
nobody would believe from the statement as regards the sale of the 
lands of the Greek Church that the terms had been revised by an 
independent Government Commission, which included the Chief 
Justice of Ceylon, the Assistant-Governor of Jerusalem and others, 
and had been approved as fair and desirable in the interests of the 
Greek Church. The statement as regards the May riots is equally 
inaccurate, and also that in regard to the general taint of communism 
in the Russian Jewish immigrants. Only fourteen have been 
deported as communists, and the total number of supposed communist 
taint has never been placed above two hundred, among twenty-five 
thousand immigrants. Speaking at a meeting in England on the 
30th of May this year, the High Commissioner for Palestine stated 
that he could, from personal experience, testify that these immi- 
grants were ‘“‘as good a type of immigrant as any country was 
privileged to receive.’’ Lastly, the figment that the so-called 
Arabs of Palestine gave any assistance to the Allies during the 
war is best disposed of in the words of Mr. Graves, the Times 
correspondent :— 

““ Most annoying,” he says, “‘to one who served with the British 
and Arab forces in the Palestine campaign are the pretensions of the 
Arabs of Palestine to have rendered important military services to the 
Allies in the Great War. 

“The Trans-Jordanians and the Hejazis, whom, for all their talk 
of Arab union, the Palestine Arabs dislike and fear as rude and hardy 
men, played their part right well, but the Palestinians confined themselves 
to deserting in large numbers to the British, who fed and clothed and 
paid for the maintenance of many thousand such prisoners of war, few 
indeed of whom could be induced to obtain their liberty by serving in the 
Sherifian Army.”’ 


On the other hand, the war services of Palestinian Jews, though 
materially unimportant, have been acknowledged both in official 
War Office communiqués and in published letters from Sir Ian 
Hamilton and Lord Allenby. 

With reference to the general criticism directed against Zionist 
aims by or on behalf of the Arab Delegation, it 1s well to recall that 
at the time when the future of Palestine was being discussed at the 
Peace Conference, Emir (now King) Feisal declared in a published 
letter dated the 1st of March, 1919 :— 

“Our Representative here in Paris, is fully acquainted with the 


proposals submitted yesterday by the Zionist Organization to the Peace 
Conference and we regard them as proper and necessary.” 
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So much is necessary, not to correct the errors in the April 
arucle—which cannot here be adequately dealt with—but merely 
to clear the ground of political myths so that the purely military 
problem can be properly conceived. 

For the proper consideration of this problem certain articles 
of the Mandate which present points of military interest will first 
be quoted :-— 


“ Artcle 1. The Mandatory shall have full powers of legislation and 
administration, save as they may be limited by the terms of this Mandate. 

“ Article 2. The Mandatory shall be responsible for placing the 
country under such political, administrative and economic conditions 
as will secure the establishment of the Jewish national home, as laid 
down in the preamble, and the development of self-governing institutions, 
and also for safeguarding the civil and religious rights of all the inhabitants 
of Palestine, irrespective of race and religion. 

“ Article 5. ‘The Mandatory shall be responsible for seeing that no 
Palestine territory shall be ceded or leased to, or in any way placed under 
the control of, the Government of any foreign Power. 

“ Artcle 17. The Administration of Palestine may organize on a 
voluntary basis, the forces necessary for the preservation of peace and 
order, and also for the defence of the country, subject, however, to the 
supervision of the Mandatory, but shall not use them for purposes other 
than those above specified, save with the consent of the Mandatory. 
Except for such purposes, no military, naval or air forces shall be 
raised or maintained by the Administration of Palestine. 

“ Nothing in this Article shall preclude the Administration of Palestine 

contributing to the cost of the maintenance of forces maintained 
by the Mandatory. 

“ The Mandatory shall be entitled at all times to use the roads, railways 
and ports of Palestine for the movement of armed forces and the carriage 
of fuel and supplies.” 


Articles (1) and (17) imply that the Mandatory may retain armed 
forces in the territory under his Mandate for the defence of these 
tertories. Article (2) is quoted since the development of the 
economic resources of the country, together with the expansion of 
its wholly inadequate population, are important factors in connection 
with the future defence of the country in case of external aggression. 

When the Egyptian Expeditionary Force occupied Palestine, 
it suffered in many respects from the economic stagnation which 
had long prevailed owing to Turkish maladministration and Arab 
apathy. The natural endowments of Palestine are capable of 
very considerable expansion, and the terms of the Mandate are such 
2s to stimulate the intensive development of the agricultural resources 
of the country. With the opening up of the country, communica- 
tions will be multiplied and improved, while sanitation, terribly 
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neglected in the past, will receive the attention which is perhaps 
the greatest gift modern civilization has made to humanity. 

The writer can now proceed to discuss the geographical position 
of Palestine from the point of view of Imperial defence, and to con- 
sider how the course of the late war would have been affected, had 
the Palestine Mandate been a fait accomph before August, 1914. 

From the point of view of defence, Palestine has been particularly 
favoured by nature. It can be visualized as a strip of land some 
60 to 80 miles wide, enclosed between the Mediterranean on the 
west and the Arabian desert on the east, with the Jordan valley 
splitting the country longitudinally, itself flanked by a line of high- 
lands on either side. ‘The area thus roughly described is the Palestine 
of the Mandate, and forms a single geographical unit. The present 
administrative division of the country into Western Palestine and 
Transjordania (the latter being under quasi-independent Arab 
rule) sometimes leads to a mistaken impression that the country 
east of the Jordan is only nominally part of Palestine. This is far 
from being the case, and it is more correct to regard the valley of 
the Jordan as a central feature, linking together the highlands on 
either side of it, than to consider that river as a frontier between two 
distinctive areas. Not only is the unity of Western and Eastern 
Palestine clearly established by an examination of the geographical 
features and economic conditions of the country, but in a military 
sense Western Palestine and Transjordania are emphatically one. 
For Palestine to serve as a bulwark for the defence of Egypt, the 
first essential is that the country should be secure within its own 
frontiers. This consideration demands that the military frontier 
on the east should be, not the Jordan, but a line pushed forward 
so as to take in the high ground lying between the river and the 
desert, thus establishing the best available defensive frontier and at 
the same time securing adequate depth behind it. 

Palestine includes only one natural harbour, but that one, Haifa, 
situated at the southern end of the Bay of Acre, is of great importance. 
Here the entire British Fleet in the Mediterranean could lie at anchor, 
protected on the south by the heights of Carmel and on the north 
by the promontory of Acre. Whatever the potential value of Haifa 
may be to British sea-power (a question as to which the writer is 
not competent to express an opinion), the Palestine Mandate presents 
the advantage of denying this port to any possible enemy for use 
as a naval base in the Eastern Mediterranean. Moreover, apart 
from the purely naval point of view, it will not be irrelevant to mention 
that Haifa is contemplated as the terminus of a pipe line from the 
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Persian Gulf, and possibly from the Mesopotamian oilfields, if, 
and when, these are developed. 

More important than the physical geography of Palestine, 1s 
its geographical position, which is marked by two main 
RG 


cs :-— 
1. The only approaches to the Suez Canal from the East, traverse 
Palestine ; and 


2. The northern frontier of Palestine is about 210 miles south of Aleppo, 
a vital point on the railway route from Europe to the Persian Gulf. 
(The country north of Palestine, up to and beyond the above- 
mentioned railway, is under the Mandatory Administration of 
France). 


Although both in Palestine and in Mesopotamia we fought 
offensively—the aim of destroying the Turkish forces being always 
held in view—yet, in their origin, both these campaigns were 
strategically defensive. That is to say, the object of the dispatch 
of the original “‘ I.E.F.D.” to Mesopotamia was to deny access to 
the Persian Gulf to the enemy and to give confidence to the Persian 
Government, whose friendly neutrality was of vital importance 
to the peace of India. At its outset, therefore, the Mesopotamian 
campaign was a measure taken for the defence of the approaches 
to India. Similarly, the Palestine campaign was originally 
undertaken for the defence of the Suez Canal. It was a reply to 
the Turkish attacks on the Canal in January and February, 1915, 
and was designed to guard against the possibility of a repetition of 
such an event. 

From first to last, these two campaigns cost us in casualties, 
roughly as follows :— 

Mesopotamia .. ai i bi ». 31,000 killed 
Palestine - a ba oe 16,000 killed 

Had Palestine already been under British Mandatory administra- 
tion, by far the greater part of the effort involved in these two 
campaigns would have been avoided. The garrison of Palestine 
would have been reinforced, and a subsequent advance to Aleppo 
would have made it impossible for the enemy to maintain troops 
in Mesopotamia. The approaches to India and Egypt would have 
been thus readily secured, and a great number of troops with a 
corresponding amountof war material would have been made available 
for use at the decisive point. 

The late war has been taken as an example, because it exemplifies 
the danger to the British Empire of Palestine being in the occupation 
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of an unfriendly Power. It is, perhaps, hardly desirable at this 
juncture to discuss possible future combinations of Powers divided 
against each other, but, at the same time, attention may be drawn 
to the obvious fact that the desert which separated ancient Syria 
from Babylon will ever remain in being, confining the approaches to 
Egypt to the narrow belt of land which is Palestine. Similarly, time 
cannot change the geographical position of Palestine, and, with 
a Mandate for Palestine, Great Britain stands in a position effectively 
to check any hostile movement projected along the great line of march 
from west to east. The value of a footing in Palestine from the point 
of view of the defence of both the sea and land approaches to India, 
is, therefore, beyond dispute. 

In so far as the defence of the Suez Canal is concerned, it will 
be of interest to recall a speech made by Lord Curzon in the House 
of Lords on the 29th of June, 1920, and reported as follows :— 

“* It was said that we had no interest in Palestine. We certainly had 
no commercial interest there. Our interest in Palestine has never been, 
and ought not to be, measured in pounds, shillings and pence. It was 
a historic, traditional, religious and perhaps to some extent, a sentimental 
interest. When we went there early in the war we did so to prevent the 
flank of Egypt from being menaced by the Turks. If the Noble Lord 
who dogmatically declared that Palestine had no strategic value to us now, 
were to go to the War Office and ask whether, if a hostile Power were in 


possession of Palestine, they would consider our position in Egypt safe, 
he very much doubted that the Noble Lord would get an affirmative 


reply.” 

The recent political changes in Egypt only add to the strategic 
importance of our position in Palestine. It is true that the security 
of the British Imperial communications forms one of the reserved 
subjects in connection with British recognition of Egyptian indepen- 
dence, but, whatever be thefinal settlementon this point, His Majesty’s 
Government can face with confidence its responsibility as regards 
the Suez Canal, so long as the British position in Palestine is 
assured. 

Apart from its bearing on existing British Imperial communica- 
tions, the Mandate for Palestine also provides a possible opportunity 
for the construction of a British land route from the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean to the Persian Gulf. It is true that the completion of such 
a railway is not to be anticipated in the near future, but it may be 
noted that the project is definitely contemplated in the Franco- 
British Convention * of the 23rd of December, 1920, on certain points 
connected with the Middle East Mandates. In this Convention 


* Published as a White Paper (Cmd. 1195), Miscellaneous No. 4. (1921). 
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the French Government consents to the nomination of a special 
Commission for the readjustment of the frontier line in the valley 
of the Yarmuk— 


“in such a manner as to render possible the construction of a British 
ralway and pipe line connecting Palestine with the Hedjaz railway and 
the valley of the Euphrates and running entirely within the limits of the 
areas under the British Mandate.” 


Reference should also be made to the question of air routes. 
The Cairo—Ramleh-Amman-Baghdad aerial-mail service is already 
in operation, and has become an important link in the chain of 
Imperial communications. Making use of this route, a pilot with 
despatches has arrived at Baghdad 84 hours after leaving Cairo, and 
an officer has reached London 6} days after leaving Baghdad. 
Were it not for the Palestine Mandate, British aerial communication 
between Egypt and Mesopotamia would be impracticable. 

The defence of the communications between the component 
parts of the Empire has ever been the almost instinctive preoccupa- 
ton of British policy, and, from what has been said above, it will 
be seen that the acceptance by His Majesty’s Government of the 
Mandate for Palestine is strictly in accordance with that policy 
inasmuch as it constitutes an important development in the consolida- 
tion of Imperial communications by sea and by air. 

It will, therefore, be recognized that the criticism which has 
been directed against the maintenance of some few thousand troops 
in Palestine is not based on Imperial military considerations. It 
will also be fair to observe that such criticism invariably makes 
mention of the total cost of the upkeep of these troops, and not merely 
of the additional cost to the taxpayer of maintaining them in Palestine 
rather than elsewhere. Moreover, it must not be concluded from 
that which has been said above that the maintenance of a British 
garrison in Palestine will be for ever necessary. This is not contem- 
plated by the Mandatory system as described in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, and there is every reason to hope that, within 
a limited number of years, Palestine will be able to stand on her own 
feet. 

Apart from the question of the actual cost of maintaining the 
present garrison of Palestine, the policy of the Mandate is often 
criticized by some vague reference to the error of ‘‘ adding to our 
responstlilities.”” As regards Palestine, the addition to British respon- 
sibilities was made when it was decided to break up the Ottoman 
Empire, and to confine the rule of Turkey to her legitimate frontiers. 
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It 1s not now a question, therefore, of adding to British responsi- 
bilities, but of whether Great Britain was wise to identify herself 
with a policy which in the fulness of time will not only lighten 
her responsibilities, but be a source of strength. This policy, 
which is so paradoxically criticized as involving an addition to 
British responsibilities, is based on the principles of Colonial self- 
government by which the burden of administration shouldered by 
Great Britian has gradually been distributed among the Nations 
which form the Empire. 

Another criticism which is sometimes directed against the policy 
of the Mandate for Palestine is that it is morally wrong to attempt 
to repopulate this neglected land, and that on ethical grounds it 
should be left to the undisturbed possession of its present unpro- 
gressive inhabitants. The world is too small to justify such a line 
of argument, which would, for example, have preserved New Zealand 
for the Maoris. 

The area of Western Palestine is about 10,500 square miles, 
or a little smaller than Wales. If the territory east of the Jordan 
under British Mandate is included, the total area of Palestine may 
be estimated at about 20,000 square miles, or two-thirds the area 
of Scotland. Of this, the inhabited area is about 11,000 square 
miles. The population of Western Palestine is officially estimated 
at about 700,000 and that of Eastern Palestine at about 350,000. 
These figures represent only a small proportion of the population 
which thrived there in Roman times, and, with the development 
of irrigation works and the introduction of modern methods of 
intensive agricultural production, it is estimated that the country 
could be brought to support about four times the present 
population. 

The Mandate for Palestine aims at filling the empty spaces 
with immigrants who see their age-long ideals realized through the 
sympathetic understanding of British statesmanship, availing itself 
of a situation created by the success of British arms. If we look into 
the future, we can visualize a small self-supporting State, created 
under British tutelage, by much of the best of Jewish intellect, 
imagination, industry and enterprise. Owing everything to England, 
and with her own future closely linked with that of the British Empire, 
the Palestine of the future will undoubtedly stand ready to place 
all her resources, in case of need, at the disposal of the nation on 
which her existence depends. The act of far-seeing statesmanship 
which makes this future possible may be classed with certain other 
historical decisions which have marked successive stages in the 
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formation of the British Empire of to-day. Leaving aside all senti- 
mental considerations, it is submitted that, regarded solely from 
the point of view of the maintenance of the integrity of the Empire, 
the very limited obligations entailed by the Mandate for Palestine 
are “ well worth while.”’ 

Those who have faith in the greatness and future of the Empire 
may ask themselves what will stand out a hundred years hence as 
among the more important results of the world war. The adjust- 
ment of European frontiers, with the world continually shrinking 
in size owing to the improvement of communications, will itself 
seem a very small thing. Time, however, will enable history to 
give true value to the steps taken by Great Britain to consolidate 
ber world position by securely establishing herself in the Middle East 
—the junction of Europe, Africa and Asia— the focus of the chief 
aerial routes of the world. ‘Towards that consolidation the policy 
which has been adopted in Palestine should play no small part. 


THE INFLUENCE OF AIRCRAFT ON 
PROBLEMS OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


By SQUADRON LEapER A. A. WaALser, M.C., D.F.C., R.A.F. 


‘“* Oft when blind mortals think themselves secure, in height of bliss, 
they touch the brink of ruin.”—-THOMSON. 


ALTHOUGH the world has but recently emerged from the greatest 
war within the memory of man, and the nations that took part in 
the conflict are still nursing their wounds, it is clearly the duty of 
those who control the destinies of the British Empire to make a 
careful analysis of the present position in order to determine in 
what manner the Imperial defences need readjustment. 

The Great War in many ways drew closer the ties which bind 
the Dominions to the Mother Country ; but it must not be forgotten 
that the relationship between these scattered communities, which 
together form the British Empire, has undergone a considerable 
modification ; and the change, which might almost be called “‘ the 
coming of age’’ of the Dominions, must be taken into account in 
arriving at a decision as to the future of our Imperial defensive policy. 

Imperial defence involves many very diverse problems ; it must 
guard against attack by a first-class Power and, at the same time, 
afford internal security. In coordinating our defences we must 
provide, therefore, an organization which, whilst it ensures suitable 
local protection against uncivilized or semi-civilized peoples, at 
the same time establishes a series of links which, in the event of war 
with a first-class Power, would facilitate the concentration of the 
forces required to strike a decisive blow. 

The advent of aircraft is calculated to exercise a far-reaching 
influence on the science of war. ‘To what extent this influence 
will modify existing methods of warfare, only time and experience 
will show; but it is essential that we should consider how the 
development of air-power amongst other nations may affect the 
security of the Empire. 

Aircraft are still largely in the experimental stage, and many years 
of research work will have to elapse before it is possible to arrive 
at anything like a true estimate of their capabilities both for military 
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and commercial purposes. Unfortunately, it is necessary in the 
national interest to observe a certain reticence in regard to the research 
and experimental work which is now in progress; but no secret 
is betrayed by stating that the development in aircraft and in the use 
of aerial weapons promises to eventuate in a marked increase in the 
fighting power and general efficiency of the Air Force. 

At present the economic and political problems of the world, 
and of Europe in particular, are so dominating as to cause practically 
all mental energies to be directed to their solution. The interest 
of the public throughout the British Empire, therefore, is bound 
to be lukewarm as regards the organization, maintenance and educa- 
tion of our fighting Services ; in fact, some who hope that the League 
of Nations will be able to prevent war, would cheerfully agree to 
any reduction in our armed forces which would relieve the national 
exchequer. It is, therefore, obviously impossible to recommend 
an increase in any one of the Services without being able to effect 
an economic saving in another. 

In the following pages, it will be the aim of the writer to demon- 
strate in what manner the conquest of the air has affected the strate- 
gical situation of the Empire, and to review some of the duties which 
will, in the future, have to be performed by the Imperial Air Service. 

A consideration of the influence which aircraft may exercise on 
the science of war is rendered difficult by the rapid development 
of this new arm. Modification in design, new instruments and more 
powerful armament, daily increase the potential value of the Royal 
Air Force ; but it should be borne in mind by enthusiastic supporters 
of the junior Service that little can be gained by claiming for aircraft 
powers which they do not possess. The progress of aviation will 
best be served by a critical survey of existing facts rather than by 
putting forward exaggerated and unsupported claims of the value 
of aircraft for all military purposes. 


Aim STRATEGY AS COMPARED WITH NAVAL AND MILITARY STRATEGY 


“The strength of an army, like the power in mechanics, is estimated 
by multiplying the mass by the rapidity.”—NAPOLEON. 

In considering the principles of air strategy we are faced with 
this difficulty that, whereas naval and military strategy can be studied 
in the light of past experience, history has yet very little to teach 
us regarding aerial warfare. 

It is true that towards the end of the Great War, the combatants 
were beginning to realize the importance of air-power; but the 
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air forces employed were too small and their striking power much 
too limited to do more than foreshadow the part that an air service 
would be destined to play in the wars of the future. 

There is no reason to believe that the main principles of naval 
and military strategy do not apply to air forces, but the following 
factors peculiar to air strategy should be noted. On the ground, 
tactical or topographical considerations may induce one side to 
assume the defensive for the time being ; but, in the air, a defensive 
policy is not possible and, even for the force which is inferior in 
numbers, the only chance of success lies in the offensive. 

Again, no time can be allowed to an air force for mobilization ; 
since, when nations attack each other in the future, it is probable 
that the blow will fall immediately after the delivery of the ultimatum 
and that the first blow will be delivered from the air ; and the nation 
unprepared for action may find itself unable to recover from the initial 
onslaught. 

These considerations make it imperative to maintain a standing 
air force, ready for action and sufficiently strong to constitute a 
menace to any nation which might contemplate an attack on the 
Empire. The threat of an air force maintained ready for action 
would constitute a most powerful deterrent to attack and would 
thus, in itself, help towards the maintenance of peace. 

Necessity for Air Bases —An air.force cannot carry with it in the 
air the supplies and technical stores necessary for any long period ; 
it is dependent, therefore, on its base, whither it must return after 
each flight. Unlike an army, however, air forces can return to their 
base by any route and at any altitude and are independent, therefore, 
of communications. 

Group Captain Chamier, in a recent article on “‘ Strategy and 
Air Strategy,’’ compared opposing air forces to boxers in a ring who 
while maneeuvring for position payno heed to their respective corners, 
and this, so far as it goes, is an admirable illustration of the indepen- 
dence of communications enjoyed by an air force in the air.* 

In arranging the disposition of air bases it should be borne in 
mind that the main defence against air attack must be carried out 
bythe joint forces of the British Empire,which for this purpose should 
be stationed in such a manner as to facilitate concentration. 

Air bases possessing aerodromes, workshops, reserve depots, 
fuel stores, aircraft sheds and all the immediate requirements neces- 
sary for the maintenance of an air force in the field will have to be 


* “Strategy and Air Strategy,” by Group Captain A. J. Chamier, C.M.G., 
D.S.0., O.B.E. Sees 
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constructed ; and, since air bases will form a primary objective for 
the enemy’s air forces, they should be provided with suitable anti- 
aircraft defences, and, whenever possible, aircraft and supplies 
should be housed in bomb-proof shelters. 

The Atm of Air Strategy.—The principle so firmly established 
by Napoleon, that in war the primary object of all military effort 
must be the destruction of the enemy’s forces, holds good for an 
air force just as it does for an army, though it varies in its application 
owing to the different characteristics possessed by the two Services. 

Aircraft employed for attack against ground objectives are 
designed principally with a view to the carriage of projectiles, and 
must thus suffer to a certain extent in their ability to manevure 
and fight. If a force of bombing aeroplanes is sent out to attack 
a locality, the enemy will endeavour to meet it with fighting aircraft 
capable of accomplishing its destruction ; it follows that, although 
it may be possible to gain an initial advantage by surprise, air 
operations against ground objectives will be hampered until the 
enemy’s main air force is destroyed. 

The first object of the Imperial Air Force at the commencement 
of hostilities, therefore, will be to seek out the enemy’s main forces 
and destroy them. Once aerial supremacy has been obtained, it 
will be possible for our Air Force to take part in large offensive 
operations against the enemy’s ground troops, strike at his vital com- 
munications, his reserves and his industrial centres, and in this way 
tocreate a situation which may prove the determining factor in a war. 

Mobthty of Aircraft.—Aircraft in their own element are extremely 
mobile ; and, so long as air bases exist within flying radius of each 
other, and can provide accommodation and all necessary require- 
ments, the concentration of air forces presents few difficulties. 
On the sea, and even on land, the movement of an aerial unit with 
all its necessary ground organization is a much slower process ; 
the ability of air forces to transport their personnel and supplies 
entirely by air should, therefore, be developed. 


Tue NECESSITY OF MAINTAINING AN AIR Force INDEPENDENT OF 
THE CONTROL OF THE SENIOR SERVICES, TOGETHER WITH 
SOME ARGUMENTS IN FAvourR OF A MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

“Everything which is now regarded as very ancient was once new, 
and what we are defending to-day by precedent, will by and by be a pre- 
cedent itself.” —T acitus. 

The Primary Réle of the Royal Air Force.—The creation of the 

Royal Air Force as a separate Service with its own Ministry gave 
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rise to much controversy ; but, although it is generally recognized 
that portions of the Air Force are required to cooperate intimately 
with the senior Services, and that the units performing these duties 
must necessarily come under the tactical command of the naval 
and military commanders concerned, the primary réle of an air 
force is the attainment of supremacy in the air, which is the only 
effective protection against air attack. Moreover, the Royal Air 
Force, acting in its own element, can be used as an independent 
means of war operations. Indeed, air-power can be used to bring 
home to the civilian the realities of .war far more effectively than 
has been done by armies and navies in the past. 

Although it is necessary for the future development of the Air 
Force that it should be controlled and administered by a separate 
council which allows it to take its place beside the other fighting 
Services of the Crown, it is equally important that the work of 
the three Services should be coordinated, that duplication of duties 
should be avoided and that each branch of the armed forces should 
be charged with the responsibilities it is best fitted to undertake. 

In the past, the Government voted money for the Army and Navy 
according to their separate requirements without taking into conside- 
ration the combined power of the Services for defence. Now that 
a third Service has arisen, and one the powers and limitations of 
which are still unexplored, it seems desirable that the funds available 
for national defence should be pooled, and each Service financed 
from the pool, in the best interests of Imperial defence. 

Before a radical re-allocation of responsibilities can be carried 
out amongst the three Services, however, a true conception of the 
powers and limitations of each must be acquired 

Necessity for the Creation of a Central Authority to delimit the 
Functions of the three Services—The necessity for control by an 
authority which, while possessing an intimate knowledge of the 
functions of the fighting Services, is capable of holding an impartial 
balance between them in the interests of national security and 
economy, points to the desirability of a Ministry of Defence. 

The successful coordination of the three Services is a problem 
which cannot be lightly undertaken; but it seems desirable that 
the machinery which, in the sphere of Imperial defence, deals with 
policy, intelligence and operations by sea, land and air, should be 
centralized. The success of this centralization will depend upon 
the existence of officers whose training enables them to cope with 
the problems set before them, and who possess a knowledge of the 
functions and limitations of the three Services. 
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The education of staff officers is at present decentralized, and, 
although combined schemes are more frequently carried out then 
heretofore, much room for improvement still exists. 

The Staff required to form the Ministry of Defence could 
probably be found from among the Operations and Intelligence 
Staffs maintained separately by the three Services, thereby effecting 
economy in personnel and incidentally of expenditure. 

The work of organization and of training cannot so easily be 
coordinated, and should probably be continued under the General 
Staff, much reduced in numbers, of its own Service, while the Staff 
of the Ministry of Defence would undertake a general supervision. 

The present Political Situation —During the past twelve months 
the political situation of the world, so far as it concerns the British 
Empire, has gradually settled down into more stable conditions. 
That the international situation is still far from satisfactory is clear 
to all; but the Washington Conference, the various intimate dis- 
cussions that have taken place between statesmen of the Powers 
and the general recognition of the need for peace to allow the economic 
position to readjust itself would appear to have removed any 
immediate danger of a conflict between the British Empire and 
any other Great Power. 

This appearance of security against external aggression, however, 
should not be allowed to cause the reduction of our defence forces 
beyond the limit of safety ; more especially does this apply to the 
Air Force, as the development of air-power among foreign nations 
may tend very rapidly to change present conditions. 

In the following pages, it is proposed to review the various 
methods whereby aircraft may assist in solving the problem of 
Imperial defence, first as regards external defence, t.e. the defence 
of the Empire against attack by a Great Power, and secondly, 
in the provision of internal security. 


EXTERNAL DEFENCE 


“‘ Great men, great nations have ever been perceivers of the terror 
of life, and have manned themselves to face it.’”’—EMERSON. 


The Influence of Air Power on Land and Sea Power.—It is clear 
that the military organization which is charged with the protection 
of the Empire must in the future rest upon sea, land and air-power ; 
but, since air-power is calculated to exercise a fundamental influence 
on the operations of land and sea forces, it is essential to the security 
of the Empire that an air force should be maintained which is 
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sufficiently powerful to ensure the maintenance of our air supremacy 
against any possible combination of hostile Powers. 

In the past, the security of the Empire depended upon our 
ability to guard our sea communications ; but, owing to the develop- 
ment of aircraft, possessing freedom of movement in three dimensions 
and capable of operating at considerable distances from their base 
without being forced to safeguard long lines of communication, 
this security must, in the future, be dependent upon supremacy 
in the air as well as at sea. 

Air supremacy can be acquired and retained only by the action 
of air forces; but operations at sea will be increasingly affected 
by the employment of aircraft, both for cooperation with the naval 
forces, and as weapons with which the enemy’s ships can be destroyed. 
Naval supremacy, consequently, can only be retained by the joint 
action of the Navy and the Air Force. 

Although the British Empire does not at present appear to be 
threatened by any Great Power, allowance must be made for a possible 
change of national sentiment even in nations bound to us with 
the strongest ties of friendship ; it is necessary, therefore, to guard 
against any possibility of attack, especially by countries which lie 
within striking distance of the capital of the Empire. 

Necessity for an efficient Air Staff—The first essential in building 
up an efficient Air Service is a staff of officers competent to solve 
the many problems which arise through the development of the 
new arm. ‘This staff should be competent to investigate the ever- 
increasing scope of aviation as applied to military problems. 

In the second place, an intelligence branch must be maintained 
to collect reliable imformation regarding the relative strength of 
foreign air forces in order that the fighting Services may be trained 
and equipped to cope with the latest developments in military science. 

Thirdly, a section of the Air Service should be devoted entirely 
to research. This research work should be carried out, not merely 
for the purpose of improving the performance of aircraft and aircraft 
armament, but should aim at designing armament and constructing 
devices capable of counteracting the various forms of air attack, 
to which the Empire may be subjected. 

Improvement in Bombing.—In the sphere of explosives destined 
to be employed as projectiles from aircraft there is room for much 
research work. Current explosives are largely derived as the result 
of research undertaken in the interests of artillery ; but a few years 
devoted to the perfecting of aerial bombs may achieve great results. 
Improvements in bomb-sights should result in far greater accuracy 
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in aerial bombardment, and finally, ability to hover over a target 
which could be acquired with the development of the helicopter 
will greatly enhance the effect of bombing. 

Difficulties of building up an Air Service.—Although an attempt 
has been made in this article to demonstrate the necessity for an 
independent air force, it cannot be denied that the gradual building 
up of an organization which, whilst it maintains an air force ever 
ready for war to afford security against surprise attack, is capable 
of rapid expansion in time of need, presents many difficulties. The 
requirements which will allow for the expansion of an army in war 
are as follows :— 

(a) a standing or active army constituting the instrument 
of emergency ; 

(5) a trained and adequate reserve of officers ; 

(c) paper organization for rapid mobilization ; 

(d) a reserve of men, who should preferably have received 
a certain amount of training in peace time ; and 

(e) equipment. 

An air force requires a similar organization, but there are certain 
vital differences :— 

First, a standing air force must in itself be capable of gaining 
supremacy in the air on the outbreak of war ; since, unlike an army, 
it cannot temporarily assume the defensive in order to allow time for 
the mobilization of its reserves. 

Secondly, a far larger proportion of skilled personnel is required 
to allow for expansion ; since this skilled personnel cannot be found 
in sufficient numbers amongst the industrial workers of the nation. 
Moreover, an air force is a highly technical organization and, to an 
even greater degree than other technical corps, is dependent on 
adequate workshop facilities, good provision of spare parts and other 
technical supplies, and on the organization of bases and landing 
grounds. 

It is a fallacy to assume that the nation possessing a large com- 
mercial air fleet must necessarily prove a threat to her neighbours. 
Commercial aircraft can, doubtless, be converted into bombers ; 
but, unless air supremacy 1n the theatre of operations can be main- 
tained in the face of the enemy’s air forces, an attack against ground 
objectives can only meet with temporary success. 

A detailed examination of the function of aircraft in war and of 
the duties which air forces are called upon to perform, either inde- 
pendently or in cooperation with the other Services is beyond the 
scope of this article. ‘The writer has endeavoured to show, however, 
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that it is essential to the security of the Empire that an air force, 
ready for war and capable of gaining supremacy over any hostile or 
possible combination of hostile air forces should be maintained. 


INTERNAL SECURITY 


“ Difficulties may surround our path, but, if the difficulties be not 
in ourselves, they may be generally overcome.””—JowETT. 


The Increased Responsibilities of the British Empire While 
no immediate danger of war exists with a Great Power, nothing 
can exaggerate the importance of the problems which confront us 
in India and in the Middle East, and the manner in which we handle 
these problems must exercise a far-reaching effect upon the whole 
of Asia and on the future of the British Empire. 

The state of the Empire’s finances is such, that it has become 
imperative to find a means of garrisoning the districts under British 
rule entailing reduced demands on the national exchequer, especially 
as our commitments overseas are now larger and more numerous 
than ever. 

It is for work of this nature that the Air Force seems to be 
especially indicated ; since the employment of aircraft in uncivilized 
countries possesses the advantage of confronting the native with a 
weapon to which he can make no adequate reply. Thus, in countries 
. which do not possess air forces, aircraft can perform their functions 
without aerial opposition and, provided that they are kept out of 
range of ground defences, are immune from attack. 

Further, aircraft can move freely over territory seething with 
unrest and disorder, without being forced to guard long, vulnerable 
lines of communication. This factor is of paramount importance, 
for the difficulties of advancng through uncivilized countries 
are well known ; difficulties which, as stated by the late Field- Marshal 
Sir Henry Wilson in the House of Commons, have been greatly 
increased by the fact that native tribesmen are often in possession 
of modern rifles. 

Difficulties Experienced in garrisoning Uncivilized Countries —One 
of the greatest difficulties experienced in garrisoning large tracts 
of uncivilized territory, is the necessity of maintaining a large number 
of isolated posts which, if attacked, must be relieved by a compara- 
tively large expedition. 

“It must be realized that, in the small wars of the past, two 
fundamental difficulties have usually existed. The first of these 
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difficulties is that, in nature, small wars are like attacks of intermittent 
fever, they give little notice of their advent, prostrate a district 
rapidly and are frequently highly contagious. The second is that 
of distance—the distance which separates the delirious district from 
the military forces which can quell the outbreak. To-day the British 
Army may be likened to a poor and overworked country doctor who, 
possessing no carriage or car, 1s compelled to walk from patient to 
patient in order to tend them as best he can, generally indifferently. 
On his feet, he can manage to visit about twenty scattered patients 
in the course of a day, but in a motor car, he could visit forty, 
and therefore if a time arrived when he could buy a motor car, 
he would be a complete and senseless fool if he did not buy 
one, for with one he would be able to double his utility and his 
income.”’ * 

It is obvious that the Air Force, as at present constituted, cannot 
alone effectively garrison a country ; the air bases and landing grounds 
require protection, and certain land forces must be maintained 
to reap the fruits of victory in the event of military action being 
rendered necessary. 

It is probable that the ground forces most suitable for co- 
operation with aircraft in uncivilized countries should be equipped 
with armoured cars and tanks, combining thus mobility with powers 
of resistance. 

A country which is garrisoned principally by aerial units can 
be supervised from a comparatively limited number of stations 
instead of from a large number of isolated posts, the occupants 
of which are liable to be cut off if attacked. 

Moreover, if the garrison of a country can be confined to a limited 
number of detachments owing to its greatly increased mobility and 
range, each individual station can be strengthened and vulnerable 
lines of communication are thus reduced in number or avoided 
altogether. 

Advantages of employing Aircraft.—In addition to the advantages 
enumerated above, the use of air forces, established within flying 
radius of each other, should produce the following results :-— 

(a) the whole country could be kept under observation ; 

(5) owing to the fact that aircraft are visible to every one on 
the ground, the native, who normally only occasionally sees the white 
man, would daily be reminded of aun: by seeing the aircraft 
patrol overhead. 


* See “ Problems of Mechanical Warfare,” by Col. J. F. C. Fuller, D.S.O., 
the Army Quarterly, Vol. III, No. 2, January, 1922. 
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(c) if punitive operations are required at any given point, 
sufficient air units could be summoned by wireless and coricentrated 
at the aerodrome most suitable for the operation in view ; and 

(d) punishment would follow crime instantly, which does not 
happen in cases where ground forces have to be employed, as the 
organization of a punitive expedition invariably requires time. 

It should be borne in mind that future developments in 
wireless telegraphy and telephony will greatly facilitate the co- 
operation between ground and air forces and will assist political 
officers in obtaining with the least possible delay, any assistance 
they may require. 

Aircraft as a Means of transporting Troops.—The development 
of aircraft as a means of transporting troops may also prove an 
important factor in the control of uncivilized countries. Thus, 
where unrest appears to call for the presence of an armed force as a 
deterrent to a native rising, the troops could be brought up and 
concentrated at any given landing-ground by means of aircraft 
troop-carriers. In this way an operation, which on the ground 
might take many days of dangerous travel across difficult country, 
could be carried out in a few hours. 

In the event of a situation arising which demands punitive 
measures, it is essential that sufficient aircraft should be concentrated 
in the vicinity of the theatre of operations to ensure the infliction 
of severe punishment, and to enable the attack to be continued for 
as long as necessary. 

Punishment should be sudden and concentrated, and continued, 
if necessary, with persistent and heavy action, until the enemy’s 
moral is broken. 

Aircraft are such new instruments of miltary power, that we 
are only gradually learning how to employ them ; only by experiment 
can we obtain a true conception of their powers and limitations 
and learn how best to apply our knowledge in the interests of economy 
and added efficiency. 

Next year, in Iraq, the ability of the Air Force to perform the 
functions described above, will be put to the test. Upon the success 
of this experiment, the immediate future of the Air Service will 
probably depend ; since, if it is proved by experience that air-power 
can successfully maintain order in large tracts of uncivilized country, 
the use of aircraft for this purpose will solve many of the Imperial 
difficulties which confront us. 
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CONCLUSION 


“* When you determine to risk a battle, reserve to yourself every 
possible chance of success, more particularly if you have to deal with an 
adversary of superior talent, for if you are beaten, even in the midst of 
your magazines and your communications, woe to the vanquished.”— 
NAPOLEON. 


An attempt has been made in this article to forecast some of the 
changes rendered necessary in our Imperial defences by the introduc- 
tion of aircraft into the list of military weapons. ‘The writer hopes 
that he has shown that the primary function of the Royal Air Force is 
the attainment of superiority in the air ; since, without air superiority, 
the aircraft attached to the Navy and Army will lack the necessary 
freedom to carry out their duties, and the ground forces themselves 
will be subject to incessant attack by hostile air forces. Once air 
supremacy has been assured, air forces may be employed to strike 
at the main body of the nation which is represented by the general 
public. 

It behoves us, therefore, first, to ensure the security of the 
Empire against air attack by maintaining a standing air force sufh- 
ciently powerful to cope with any possible air forces ; and secondly, 
to examine the essential qualities of aircraft in order to ascertain 
what duties their speed, their great range and mobility and their 
comparatively low cost of production, render them better able 
to perform than forces at sea or on the ground. 


SOME REFLECTIONS OF A JUNIOR COM- 
MANDER UPON “THE CAMPAIGN” IN 
IRELAND 1920 AND 1g21 


By Brevet Major T. A. Lowe, D.S.O., M.C., The Essex 
Regiment 


I 


IT is a truism that the minor tactics employed in a campaign are 
often based upon the methods of warfare adopted by the enemy in 
whose territory the campaign is being fought. 

The situation in Ireland in the year 1920 was a curious one. 
The police had been the subject of bitter and isolated attack for many 
months. Many of the smaller police stations had been destroyed, 
while the larger ones had been fortified and made ready for prolonged 
defence. From these “ forts”’ in the country districts the R.I.C. 
were unable to move to any great distance without weakening the 
local garrison dangerously. Where accommodation was available, 
motor lorries were supplied to them, but there were many police 
barracks holding out in villages and small towns where motor 
lorries could not be kept with safety. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to equip the military with motor lorries in order to enable 
them to reinforce the police when trouble occurred. 

Motor lorries (particularly of the fast Crossley type) un- 
doubtedly have many advantages. They can move parties of armed 
men quickly to a desired spot. They can operate at long distances 
from their base. They reduce the element of human fatigue to a 
minimum. They can carry machine guns and heavy equipment. 

They also have their disadvantages. They make an appalling 
noise, and on a still night an active enemy may take to flight with 
good chances of escape long before a lorry can arrive at the scene 
of action. They are icy-cold vehicles to sit in during the winter 
months, and their occupants are inclined to become drowsy and 
to fall asleep. They are particularly vulnerable to attack by 
ambush. 

5° 
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Those responsible for the tactics and strategy of the Irish 
“* Republican Army ”’ continuously favoured the ambush as a form 
of warfare. There were good reasons why they did so, because 
to lie in ambush for the enemy was a very simple matter. All that 
Was necessary was care in the choice of positions from which, in 
concealment, the attackers could shoot their enemy where he would 
be unable to shoot back, and from which escape could be made 
quickly and without risk of being caught. 

Ambushes have always been prominent features of guerilla 
wars. In South Africa, the Boers used them with remarkable 
success ; on the Indian frontier they have figured in all the numerous 
campaigns ; in Mexico and in the wilder parts of Spain, desperadoes 
lie in wait for their prey, and only emerge from an ambush when 
confident that the “ battle ’’ has been won. 

There are, of course, counter-measures which may be used by 
disciplined troops to defeat the ambush, but in Ireland during 
the early stages of the ‘‘ campaign ” the motor lorry was the stum- 
bling-block to these. The authorities decreed that the military and 
police should operate from motor lorries, and as the number of 
these vehicles increased, the successes of the I.R.A. increased 
proportionately. Shooting up large vehicles packed with troops 
became an easy matter. 

Readers of the Army Quarterly will remember a series of leaflets 
issued during the concluding stages of the Great War by G.H.Q. in 
France, entitled ‘‘ Notes on Recent Fighting.”’ These were issued 
to units in the fighting line with the object of drawing attention 
to laudable enterprises and preventable mistakes, which were 
occurring in minor operations. They were based on the daily 
experience of a vast army, and their value was enormous to the 
junior commander. In Ireland the leaders of the I.R.A. started a 
weekly equivalent of these notes, entitled, ‘‘ Ant-Oglac, or the Official 
Organ of the Irish Volunteer,” and the object of this paper, which 
had a large and secretly organized circulation, was to coordinate 
the efforts of those who were waging war upon the Crown Forces. 
Successes and failures were freely quoted, and instructions as to the 
conduct of future operations were cleverly suggested. Extracts 
from one copy, on the subject of ‘‘ Lorry Fighting,” are illuminating. 
Here are a few examples : 


“The recent attacks on armoured cars in Dublin have proved that 
the armouring and the wire netting of these vehicles has not increased 
their fighting value, but has diminished it. As far as close-range action 
in streets is concerned, all the time, trouble and money spent on fortifying 
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the enemy lorries have been wasted. That is all the enemy has to show 
after six months’ development of lorry fighting. The enemy’s troops 
in lorries are now so caged in with steel plates, netted wire, screens, and 
God knows what, that they are helpless as far as any counter-attack or 
offensive action of any kind is concerned. The bursting of a grenade 
inside an armoured lorry means that the lorry becomes a death-trap for 
every man inside it. The high armoured sides, so to speak ‘save up’ 
the force of the explosion and allow none of it to go to waste.” 


From which perfectly true remarks it can be gathered that 
driving in motor lorries was not exactly “joy riding ”’ from the 
point of view of the police and military. It was playing the enemy’s 
game pure and simple. 

Early in March, 1921, however, a change appeared in the general 
conduct of the “ campaign.”” During the winter, in spite of the 
disadvantages of motor lorries, great military sweeps of large districts 
had been frequently organized. During these operations practi- 
cally every able-bodied civilian in an area would be searched and 
examined by trained Intelligence officers. ‘The dwellings of promi- 
nent rebels were also carefully marked down and many hundreds 
of active sympathizers were arrested and interned, whilst a smaller 
number of really bad characters were tried and convicted of murder. 
But, owing to the tactical disadvantages of the motor lorry, a number 
of badly-wanted rebels escaped to the mountains (the writer’s experi- 
ence is entirely confined to the country districts of the South-west) 
before these ‘‘ sweeps’? commenced. The movements of these 
men originated that much-quoted expression “on the run.” ‘They 
lived in wild, inaccessible places, where the motor lorry was ineffec- 
tive as a means of transport, and where only those with an expert 
local knowledge of the country could have located them. In the 
early stages of the operations they were content to live singly in 
cottages and farms, where the terror produced by the mere sight of 
a revolver was sufficient to extort food and lodging from the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants, and at the same time to ensure the safety of the 
fugitives. But, as their numbers grew, they became bolder; they 
would ambush policemen walking in pairs (it will be remembered 
that Roman Catholic policemen attending Mass were a favourite 
objective) ; they would raid loyalist farmers for money and food, 
sometimes even driving their cattle. Finally, as their numbers 
increased, a few leaders—mostly men wanted for desperate crimes 
—took command of the situation and organized all the available 
men “ on the run ” into flying columns. 

The “ war” in Ireland became interesting for the first time, 
from a military point of view, when these rebel flying columns 
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became strong enough, and bold enough, to return to the areas 
from which they had been chased as individuals. In strength they 
usually numbered between twenty and fifty men; they lived on 
the country in which they were operating, and, therefore, required 
no transport and no supplies; they were armed with rifles and 
revolvers, which were easily hidden on the occasions when it was 
necessary for the personnel of a column to adopt the réle of peaceful 
citizens. The command was usually in the hands of some cut-throat 
called a “‘ commandant,”’ and under him were an “ adjutant ”’ and 
a “‘ quartermaster.’ For finance a column relied on plunder, and 
most of its members were men with prices upon their heads. 

Needless to relate, their reappearance among their own friends 
and relations en masse, covered them with a certain romance, 
especially with the women folk, and at the same time inspired such 
terror that any sort of accurate information as to their location and 
movements became almost impossible. Children and young girls 
were their agents ; the former as very effective scouts to warn them 
of the approach of the military, the latter as a curious first-aid and 
nursing institution, known as “ Cumann-na ’Ban,” of which Miss 
McSwiney, sister of the late Lord Mayor of Cork, became the 
accepted chief. 

And it was these rebel flying columns which caused the change 
in the general conduct of operations, which led to the abolition 
of the motor lorry in the country districts, and which gave back 
the initiative to the Crown Forces. A series of ‘‘ battles” took 
place ! 

One of the most important of these battles occurred at a small 
village in County Cork called Cross Barry, and as the writer’s 
regiment was heavily engaged, perhaps he may be pardoned in 
dwelling on the engagement for a short time. 

Late one night information was received that a rebel column was 
active in a certain neighbourhood. Plans were made, and at dawn 
the next day all the available Crossley cars, carrying all the avail- 
troops, started for the scene. When a certain point was reached, 
the troops were disembarked, leaving only a small guard with the 
lorries, the drivers of which had instructions to rendezvous at 
another point, upon which the operation was directed. The 
troops were then deployed over a wide area and the “‘ sweep ”’ began. 

Unfortunately the lorry drivers, anxious to reach the rendezvous 
and to eat their breakfast there, started before the appointed time, 
and ran into a deadly ambush which had been carefully prepared 
on a main road, when their journey was but half completed. The 
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lorry guard was almost completely annihilated, and three of the 
lorries were captured and set on fire. But the sound of musketry 
quickly caused the troops engaged in the “sweep” to converge 
on the scene, surprising the rebels in rear. A “ fight ”’ took place, 
which for intensity and interest was remarkable. 

The rebels—more by good luck than good guidance—managed 
to get into a position from which they were able to defend themselves, 
and from this point put up a spirited resistance to the military 
attack. Then they started a rear guard action to cover their retreat, 
and in the beginning their fire was well controlled, causing us to 
advance only by carefully prepared movements. Gradually, how- 
ever, their retreat became a run, and the “ battle ” soon fizzled out, 
leaving the military distinctly to the good both in moral and casualties, 
though the latter were heavy on both sides. Pursuit was kept up 
as long as possible, but the rebels had the advantage here because, 
having thrown away their arms and picked up ploughs and other 
agricultural implements, it was impossible to distinguish between 
them and the ordinary farm labourers, and, needless to say, no 
information could be obtained from the actual owners of the land. 

But this little show caused considerable interest at G.H.Q. 
because it was but one of many which happened throughout the 
country that same week. This was war, grim and earnest—not 
only that, war against a partially trained and not badly organized 
enemy. What was to be done about it? The opinion of the 
military was unanimous. We asked that we might be real soldiers ; 
that we might march in properly protected bodies ; that we might 
cease our “ joy riding ”’ in lorries and get down to the business we 
had been taught. And it was so. When the first military flying 
column suddenly made its appearance, the men on foot, dressed 
in short trousers, and with the soles of their boots shod with rubber 
in order to deaden the sound of their movements, there was alarm 
and despondency in the rebel ranks from sea to sea. 


Il 


Much has been written about the extreme youth, the lack of 
training, the physical weakness, etc., of the British soldiers who 
served in Ireland from 191g to 1921. A good deal of it is untrue. 
Unquestionably, the bulk of the recruits who flocked to join the 
Army immediately after the war were young. Many of them were 
mere boys ; many of them, owing to insufficient education during 
the war, were ignorant and undisciplined to a degree ; many of them 
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were undersized and underfed. It was a strange misfortune, no 
doubt, that an Army such as this should be sent to Ireland almost 
before it had time to learn anything, and there to be confronted 
with conditions which would have taxed to the utmost fully-trained 
soldiers. 

Yet the fact remains—and here is where the rebels made their 
mistake—that during those first two years in Ireland those young 
and physically weak boys grew up and became strong men; and, 
moreover, by degrees they became disciplined. At the beginning 
of 1921 they were a force to be reckoned with.’ They were fighting 
for a cause, and as the number of their murdered comrades increased, 
the cause grew in intensity. But the rebels persisted in the idea 
that these young British soldiers could only travel in motor lorries. 
The 1919 impression of the Army had stuck; the 1921 impression had 
not yet dawned. “ Therefore,” they said, ‘‘ let us dig up the roads, 
and blow up the bridges, and the English Army will be completely 
useless.” And so the Chief of Staff of the I.R.A. issued orders 
to that effect, and all the main roads were cut up, the bridges over 
streams and rivers were destroyed, and trains carrying troops were 
derailed. And the voices of those British officers who had had 
experience of real war were lifted up in thanksgiving ! 

It took exactly a fortnight to train the British flying columns ; 
these were small units averaging three platoons. ‘They were made 
up from volunteers and could have been filled four times over in 
every battalion. The men wore short khaki trousers, and for 
equipment they carried rifles, bandoliers of ammunition and haver- 
sacks. They marched any distance up to twenty-five miles at a 
stretch, without turning a hair, and their progress was noiseless. 
Their only transport consisted of light carts capable of surmounting 
any obstacles, 

A column could leave barracks and go out to live in the “ wilds,” 
returning only for purposes of rest and refitting. It could march 
from village to village by night as the occasion demanded, and lie 
up in farms and outhouses by day, thus defeating completely the 
rebel scout organizations. Instead of being ambushed by rebel 
columns, the troops were continually successful in ambushing the 
rebels. The initiative had been seized again and held. 

The wonderful spring and summer weather of 1921 has had 
many chronicles to record the miracle of its progress. These records, 
of course, are chiefly concerned with the phenomenal number of hours 
of sunshine per week, or with speculation upon the probable effect 
of the drought on the crops, or with the never-failing problem of the 
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water supply. The winter did not see a single reference to the in- 
fluence of the weather upon the work of the Crown Forces in Ireland. 
Perhaps it was not realized that large numbers of men engaged in the 
task of restoring law and order in that country were living entirely 
in the open. Yet weather is still the greatest moral factor in war. 
When wet and cold, soldiers become depressed in spirit and lose 
their natural jote de vivre ; when dry and warmed by the sun, they 
are happy and usually above par in fighting value. It is no exag- 
geration to say that in itself the glorious weather of 1921 decided the 
““ campaign.” Given another two months the rebels would have 
been curled up and finished with. The Truce for them arrived at 
a propitious moment. 

The military flying columns lived in the open from April to July, 
and during that time there were only two wet days in the South- 
west of Ireland. Had the business in hand been less obnoxious 
—as any form of civil war is bound to be—it could have been 
described as pleasurable. There was considerable hardship involved 
in the marching, of course, which at times became monotonous in 
the extreme. Considerable distances were traversed at night, 
but this had its advantages as the air was then cool and balmy, and 
sometimes the light of the moon or stars was sufficient for the 
reading of a map—no small consideration for an officer whose duty 
it was to guide a column through unknown territory. 

It was a thrilling and a fascinating occupation, this night marching 
In pursuit of an enemy who was so elusive that, but for the constant 
trail of his crimes, he would have appeared almost mythical. It was 
a game of hide-and-seek and as such appealed to the soldier with a 
sporting intensity which was bracing. In that glorious weather 
it put fresh life and vigour into the troops. 

To give them their due, the rebel columns were clever and 
extraordinarily well commanded. Their leaders were acquainted 
with all the tricks (and a good many more) that made the Boers 
famous in the South African War. As a rule, they were careful 
to avoid anything in the shape of a battle with the military columns, 
but they continued their vendetta with the police, the coastguards, 
and with isolated loyalists, with unabated violence. They travelled 
great distances with astonishing speed, and the method of their 
progress was sometimes original in the extreme. It was by no 
means unusual to hear of a rebel column moving by road in light 
rubber-wheeled traps, commandeered from loyalist farmers. These 
vehicles would move in groups of six (the commandant, adjutant 
and the treasury box being in the centre), protected in front and 
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rear by parties of scouts on bicycles, moving along at intervals in 
pairs, and ready at any moment to spread the alarm. 

Information as to the state of the country through which they 
were moving would be supplied by small boys and girls, of whom 
a vast number were employed in this work. These “ scouts” 
would occupy positions from which they could observe movement 
on the roads, and on the approach of the military a sort of a relay 
race would begin, with the result that a rebel column in the 
neighbourhood could quickly turn off the main roads and, by using 
the innumerable tracks and lanes with which the country is inter- 
sected, could continue their journey at top speed. This kind of 
tactics was hard to grapple with at first, and only by the most 
careful “‘ thinking ahead ” as to the enemy’s probable intentions 
could any success in the pursuit be attained. By degrees, however, 
the British Army gained an absolute ascendancy in certain of the 
worst areas, and many rebel columns were dispersed and broken up ; 
others were compelled to take to the mountains. 

It then became necessary for the military to organize operations 
upon a larger scale, and, to this end, a number of military flying 
columns would become coordinated in their action. These 
operations were usually described in the press as “round ups,” 
a mame which clearly characterized their object. One of these, 
at which the writer was present, lasted three weeks, during which 
time every able-bodied man in a large area of country was searched. 
As an operation it was intensely interesting, because the rebels 
disputed the progress of the troops through the mountain passes 
by means of long-distance rifle fire, and on one occasion they tried 
to inflict casualties by rolling huge boulders down the sides of the 
mountains. The roads, too, bad as they would have been normally, 
were cut up and destroyed every few hundred yards. In fact, 
evidence abounded in every direction that the inhabitants of the 
mountains were afflicted with a very bad conscience. But the 
damage done by these methods was negligible so far as casualties 
were concerned, and the danger just sufficient to keep the troops 
thoroughly alert. Often the writer was reminded of the lament of 
the late General ‘‘ Tommy ” Capper, who, when viewing some 
peace-time manceuvres before the Great War, craved that a small 
proportion of ball ammunition might be distributed among the 
blank in order that the real value of cover in war should be realized 
by troops in training. He would have enjoyed rebel hunting in 
the mountains of Kerry ! 

The Truce, as has already been mentioned, came at a remarkably 
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propitious moment for the rebels. The few really wild men who 
remained at large were at their last gasp, and frankly admitted the 
fact to our troops when they discovered that the latter had no further 
intention of hunting them. The British “Tommy,” as usual, 
forgot the bitterness of the ‘‘ campaign ” with remarkable suddenness 
and was quite prepared to mix with the very men he had been 
chasing and to exchange cigarettes and gossip with them. But he 
is built that way (after all it is not so long ago that the world was 
astonished at his generous treatment of wounded Germans) and being 
a “ nature’s gentleman ” by disposition, his outlook is wonderfully 
serene. Perhaps the writer’s affection for him blinds him to his 
failings, but seven years of practically continuous active service, 
spent in very close company with the British soldier has made him 
somewhat sentimental on the subject. However, General Macready’s 
farewell Order to the Army expressed the matter in a manner which 
touched us all. Perhaps the writer may be forgiven if he quotes 
it as a conclusion to his article : 


““ While I feel there is no desire on the part of the Army to rake up 
past animosities or bitterness, you have been called upon to perform a 
duty in many respects repugnant to our traditions, and devoid of all the 
glamour of war, though in many ways entailing greater strain and greater 
individual danger. 

“* The call has been answered in a manner worthy of the best traditions 
of the Service. I honestly believe that no other troops in the world would 
or could have carried through the work on which you have been engaged 
without loss of moral and prestige. You, officers and men, have accom- 
plished the most difficult task that any soldier can be called upon to under- 
take, and you have emerged with your discipline unshaken and your 
conduct in the eyes of all fair-minded men blameless. 

“When history is written you will find that by your pluck, vigilance 
and discipline you have contributed no inconsiderable share towards 
what we hope may prove eventually to be the settled peace and prosperity 
of Ireland. 

“I tender to you all my personal and grateful thanks for lightening 
the burden incidental to the command of the Forces in Ireland during the 
last twenty months, and it will ever be an honour and a pride to me to 
have had the privilege of commanding soldiers, who, whether in peace 
or war, or under the abnormal conditions in which we found oursclves, 
have proved second to none.”’ 


“OPEN WAR” 
By Lrevut.-Cotonet A. G. Barrp Situ, D.S.O. (retired). 


THE lessons afforded by new wars are sometimes so misunderstood, 
or deliberately disregarded, by those whose duty or self-imposed 
task it is afterwards to explain them, that even the best materials for 
the construction of theory, and application to practice, are rendered 
useless for lack of proper foundation. 

Experience of actual war conditions is, of course, acquired in two 
ways—by personal participation in battle, or by observation or 
direction of the same. The great extent in breadth and depth of 
modern battle zones gives to the impressions gained in different 
portions of those zones an extreme variety. The increased risk 
and imminence of violent death in certain localities makes the 
experience therein gained something quite different to the experience 
gained by onlookers, whose impressions are obtained in comparative 
security. Nevertheless, as these onlookers usually survive to register 
their observations, the battle experiences which eventually are 
developed into a “ doctrine ” or “ theory ”’ are occasionally apt to 
be somewhat unreal. 

It is true that some officers survived the late war with an 
experience which combined experiences both of nearness and aloof- 
ness to the fighting—with the result, possibly, that their views, 
although exceptionally expert, do not entirely satisfy the point of 
view either of the regimental soldier or the staff officer. A certain 
breadth of view is necessary in order to see two sides of any question, 
and when one aspect has been, so to speak, burned into the mind, so 
as to be ineffaceable, all other considerations will seem dim by com- 
parison. In much the same way, articles of military faith which 
had acquired almost a religious value, cherished theories which 
seemed, during the long years of war, all that was left to hold on to, 
are hardly, in the reaction of peace, to be renounced or abandoned 
without a struggle. 

Thus it comes about that two schools of thought, in many ways 
antagonistic, are at present represented in the Army. But in 
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influence, and in power to impose its views, one of these is far ahead 
of the other; and, since in an Army doctrine is dictated from 
above and does not spring from the middle or the junior ranks, the 
less influential school will have to assimilate much that to its members 
appears indigestible. And yet, after such an amazing experience as 
the late war, there is a natural tendency to refuse to listen to anything 
savouring of the pedantic past, or which suggests that there are 
eternal verities in the military art. The nearer and more personal 
such experience has been, the less patience will be found to listen to 
theory. This fact should give pause to the doctrinaires ; but as it 
is in human nature to take more kindly to teaching, even what has 
not been learned, than to asking advice, it seems probable that the 
near future will produce an unusually luxurious crop of new theories 
and systems, and that it will be impossible to separate the wheat 
from the chaff, till they are threshed out by another war. 

In the period immediately following the Great War, the desire 
to do honour to the fighting men, by listening to their opinions and 
reading their published experiences, was so general, that for a con- 
siderable time cold theory was put entirely on one side. In this 
period, the Field Service Regulations of 1920 were issued to the Army, 
embodying a great many of the lessons learned at such terrible cost. 

But now that the war can be regarded from a more comfortable 
distance, there is a tendency, in what may conveniently be called the 
“* higher criticism,” to revise, and even in important particulars to 
contradict, some of these lessons, and to substitute others, partly 
formed on older ideas, partly on forecasts of the war of the future. 

Intelligent forecasts are often of great value ; it is only when they 
ignore proved facts that they become dangerous. It is, however, 
hardly possible at the same moment to ‘‘ move with the times ” in 
one direction, while getting ‘‘ back to the principles of 1914” in the 
other. 

In this connection, a glance backwards at our war training system 
in the few years preceding 1914 will show how far things have since 
developed. The peace manceuvres of 1912 or 1913 no doubt gave 
the staffs therein engaged much valuable experience in the movement 
and quartering of troops ; to the latter they afforded, beyond physical 
exercise, nothing useful and a good deal that was positively harmful. 

At this period supposed French ideas were very much in favour, 
by what was nicknamed the Allez, Allez school. The essence of 
warfare, as it appeared to officers and men in the ranks, was haste— 
haste in issuing orders, haste in deployment, headlong haste in the 
attack, till the assault of a fully manned and entrenched position 
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resembled nothing so much as a cross-country race. Added to this, 
the difficulty of organizing and holding a captured position had not 
been realized, with the result that the troops, unavoidably perhaps, 
acquired the idea that, by the rules of the game, a position won 
was like a goal scored—except for the fact that an umpire could 
dispute it. 

It seemed almost as if the experience acquired under exceptional 
conditions in South Africa, combined with some theories of ‘‘ French 
War,’’ was being applied to form a British war doctrine, while the 
lessons of the war in Manchuria were entirely overlooked. 

Of course, the restrictions under which troops mancuvred in 
England, both as to time, money and space, militated against very 
realistic exercises. To stage, for example, even the preliminary 
phases of Liao-Yang or Shah-ho would have been very expensive, 
much too lengthy, and very dull for the onlookers and correspondents, 
besides, being wholly unsuitable as a searching tactical fitness 
examination for field officers and brigade commanders. 

Nevertheless, it is customary to think of the 1914 Expeditionary 
Force as the last word in fighting efficiency. It was, indeed, so far 
superior in training and equipment to any army that Great Britain 
had ever before put in the field, that the mistake of rating it higher 
than any other in the world was perhaps natural, outside professional 
opinion. Owing, however, to our system of taking the field with our 
first line full of reservists, whose new boots alone were a serious 
handicap, the Expeditionary Force was not superior, or even equal, 
in marching powers to the German first-line troops. The British 
regimental officers were undoubtedly, individually and collectively, 
second to none in warlike qualities ; but, from a purely professional 
point of view, German officers were better instructed and their men 
were more systematically trained. The one undoubted point of 
British superiority was the use of the rifle ; so that it is all the more 
remarkable that the latest theory seems to make so little of infantry 
fire-power. 

The present aim seems to be the creation of a sort of super-army, 
of moderate size, but “ hard-hitting and quick-moving,” in the 
formation of which mechanical devices will take a leading part. 
Fast motor-transport for troops, guns and supplies; tanks to carry 
the infantry in the attack ; and aircraft to replace the mounted arms, 
which will have abolished their horses. In all this the rifle in the 
soldier’s hand tends to become as obsolete as the bow and arrow. 
Any kind of super-army, like a super-Dreadnought, will in time 
reproduce itself in other countries. Whether the British nation, with 
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its habit of scrapping its military machine after every war, will ever 
give a lead in such fresh development is doubtful; more probably, 
some other nation, more painstaking, will have completed the frame- 
work of the super-army while here its dress is still being discussed. 

The cry now being raised, that the British Army must get back 
to *‘ open war,” naturally leads to the demand for a definition of the 
same. It seems that many advocates of this kind of war are not very 
ready to define it, and at best give only a vague outline. 

During the first three years of the war, the German military 
critics were never tired of asserting that, given a return to the “ war 
of movement,” the superiority of their Army over all others would be 
at once apparent. They were at pains to explain that the difference 
between the operations for which they professed to long, and the 
stationary warfare on the Western Front, was as that between 
manceuvre and passive resistance. Their successes in Serbia and 
Rumania encouraged them in this belief, so that they even went so 
far as to describe the British Army as a “‘ defence army ’’—a thing, 
apparently, which could only be trusted to stand in a line; and, 
though conceding to the French some knowledge of the movement 
of masses, in this particular they considered their own leaders far 
superior. It was not until the sudden landslides following the 
captures of Baghdad and Jerusalem that they grudgingly admitted 
that the British were beginning to learn the rudiments. 

To the German mind, the war of movement was modelled on 
1870. Nowadays it was, of course, to be more rapid; the armies 
now had eyes and ears never before possessed, and the machine could 
confidently be expected to work “‘ according to plan.”’ By “‘ move- 
ment” was particularly understood the out-mancuvring of the 
enemy, forcing him to retreat or be surrounded, or to take refuge 
in fortresses which were no longer capable of defence. As to actual 
fighting, this, owing to swift movements, would be short and sharp ; 
the enemy would be taken at a disadvantage, and overwhelmed by 
the suddenness of the onslaught. The fighting methods of 1870, 
with little modification, were all that were needed in the hour of 
battle. 

At first, the war of movement in the West went, if not 
altogether according to plan, much in the same old way, until the 
battle of the Aisne, where it ended in warfare of the stationary kind, 
to endure for so many months and years. In the East, the Russian 
deployment in Poland led, after an ebbing and flowing, to the 
stationary defence of the line of the Vistula, which only the utter 
exhaustion of the Russian supplies of war material made ultimately 
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impossible. Subsequent operations in the eastern theatre of war, 
up till the final establishment of the Russian line, might certainly be 
classed as a war of movement, if not as open war; but even then 
it approached in very few particulars the German ideal. ‘To be sure, 
fortresses fell or were abandoned, and great numbers of prisoners 
were taken, but the manceuvres which were aimed at the destruction 
of the Russian Armies were like blows in the air. Could the con- 
tending forces have been suddenly reduced to the size of those of 
1870, a war of movement with surprising decisions might have 
resulted. But times had changed; Tannenberg, a battle already 
classed with Sedan, had passed and was almost forgotten, and 
attempts to repeat it, on a scale commensurate with the results 
desired, ended in disappointment and disillusion. 

In all this question of the why and wherefore of the invariable 
crystallization of the war of movement into a war of position, the 
main cause is apt to be overlooked, viz. the enormous size of the 
armies engaged. It is wrong to expect that an arena affording space 
enough for a war of movement between, for example, the armies of 
Bazaine and von Moltke, will suffice for the manceuvres of nations- 
in-arms. In the old sense, Belgium can never again be “‘ the cock- 
pit of Europe,” though it may be a corner of it. ‘To predict that the 
stationary war will never recur, is to ignore geography, since nothing 
but a convulsion of nature can extend the continental boundaries. 
The assertion that nations-in-arms will never again take the field is 
prophecy, not a military forecast. There will, no doubt, be new 
small wars, and others of less dimensions than the last world war, in 
years to come, but by preparing for all the vicissitudes of another great 
war, it is possible to become qualified to deal with the other kinds. 
This procedure will be more profitable in the end than trying to pre- 
pare for some kind of war that so far has never been experienced. 

If a definition of the term “‘ open war” were to be set as an 
examination question, there would be great variety in the answers. 

There is some idea that a comparatively small, compact army is 
necessary to the conducting of open operations, and, naturally, it 
follows that the opposing army ought to be of a manageable size. 
Unfortunately, the size of an opponent’s army depends on what he 
considers necessary ; there is no way of arriving, except by peace- 
time conference, at any mutual limitation of armaments, nor can 
conference decisions be always trusted to hold good on the out- 
break of war. Thus a small, though “ quick-moving and hard- 
hitting,” army may well find itself outnumbered by a huge opponent, 
and outclassed in everything but mobility. 
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It will be remembered that the South African War produced, 
in the minds of the public, as well as in some military minds, the 
conviction that frontal attacks were wrong, or even impossible ; that 
all that was needed was the turning of a flank, or flanks, and that— 
here conviction was perhaps only a pious hope—the enemy would 
then run away. This happy result was, against the Boers, often 
achieved, until the operations became a kind of game that could be 
played for ever. This was open war reduced to absurdity, requiring 
blockhouses in hundreds, and barbed wire in hundreds of miles, to 
bring it to a standstill. But the real lessons learned about the power 
of rifle and machine-gun fire, which often made the defence of a 
flank as strong as that of the front, were overlooked, in the presence 
of a slippery opponent bent on avoiding a decision. Years of this 
kind of hunting warfare left a deep impress on our tactical ideas. 
The man on foot, so hopelessly handicapped on the wide veldt 
against an enemy always well horsed, took a subordinate position, or 
became a mounted rifleman. Mobility had become the supreme 
test of value; in other words, the infantry, the “king of the 
battlefield ” of the world war, was then in danger of being regarded 
as the drudge. 

With quick movement must go, to the achievement of the open 
war, the power of hitting hard. But hard-hitting, like the hard- 
pounding of Waterloo, is a deliberate business, requiring the methods 
of Dempsey rather than those of Carpentier. For there is no 
lightning knock-out in modern war on the grand scale ; after a count, 
the combatants set to again. And, though quick movement is to be 
achieved by improved mechanical transport, capable of operating 
across country, there is no reason for assuming that possible adver- 
saries will be out of date in this respect. Complete secrecy of move- 
ment will be unattainable, and even partial secrecy more difficult 
than ever before, so that rapidity without secrecy will, at best, 
only bring about the inevitable battle on another position, to be 
won, or lost, in hard deliberate fighting; and, at the worst, may 
result in provoking a deadly counter-stroke by the enemy, who, wired 
up and prepared to fight, must be credited with as much intelligence 
and determination as his opponent. If he refuses to react, in the 
way desired, to the quick movement, there is nothing left but the 
hard-hitting. In this, the experience acquired during the war is 
ample and unmistakeable. To put it on one side, and start con- 
structing in its place a theory based on so-called open war, is like 
attempting the setting-up of a fossil animal, after burning its available 
bones. ) 
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A war of movement naturally appeals to the strategist, as giving 
scope for generalship, for the classic combinations of the great 
masters. It is becoming almost an accepted commonplace that bad 
generalship led to what was called the “ stalemate ” in the last war ; 
in other words, that getting his army into trenches was a matter of 
individual choice for the commander. Apart from the fact that the 
German Army was the first to dig itself in, on the Aisne, instead of 
continuing to move to the rear, it is surely an extravagant assumption 
that all the commanders on the main fronts adopted this expedient 
from poverty of ideas. 

The stalemate is, by many, held to be an altogether exceptional 
state of warfare; but, given the same gigantic armies and the same 
restricted theatre of war, what then is to prevent its recurrence ? 
The infantry soldiers who, it seems likely, in spite of all mechanical 
devices, will have to do the heavy business, can hardly be expected 
to stand up to each other invariably in the open. ‘There has been a 
tendency of late to describe the infantry tactics of the last war as 
** sticky,” and even to hint that the root of the evil was the entrenching 
tool. Deprived of this incentive to burrowing underground, it is 
actually suggested that the Army will get back to open war. It well 
may; a war of movement, if not necessarily in the right direction. 
Some one hundred and twenty years ago the Russian infantry was 
still forbidden to dig, and discouraged from taking cover—for fear, 
no doubt, that it might become “sticky.” Incidentally, the men 
were ordered not to waste time in firing their muskets ; they carried 
their bayonets always fixed, to remind them that it was their prin- 
cipalarm. Fortunately for the Russians of those days, theirs was no 
monopoly of stupid ideas. As it was, they continued, with admirable 
courage, to offer ideal targets on every battlefield, till at length, at 
Borodino, they found a commander who understood his business. 

The last war afforded object lessons of every conceivable form of 
fighting, under most varied conditions of climate and terrain. A new 
doctrine of war, to be true, must take into account all such experience ; 
its professors have no need to make pictures of war in their minds, 
with such ample illustrations available. It would be a very serious 
matter if “ picture-making,” an intelligent diversion before 1914, 
were now to take the place of study of ascertained facts. During 
the last war the making of mental pictures was rather stimulated than 
hindered by the style in which appreciations and narratives of opera- 
tions were written, for the instruction of all who were not so fortunate 
as to be personally acquainted with their course. How small a 
resemblance these narratives, or the despatches which followed them, 
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bore to the actual truth, only those in the trenches, or at regimental 
and brigade headquarters, ever realized. Not that these perhaps 
unavoidable discrepancies or mis-statements mattered very much, but 
they helped to show how difficult it was for those in rear to picture 
the conditions in front. 

In one most important particular, for instance, viz. the power 
and effect of machine-gun fire, the pictured battle often failed to 
approximate to truth, the fact being that this effect had to be seen 
and felt to be believed. Despatches often spoke of “ machine-gun 
nests ” as of troublesome things to be smoked out like wasps, but 
did the writers realize what it meant to stumble against one? 
Evidently, many did not, or there would not now be advocates for the 
abolition of the entrenching tool; others who assert that such 
things can be ridden over by cavalry, and yet others who are con- 
fident that fortified positions can be seized by une attaque brusquée, 
without awaiting the slow process of bringing heavy artillery into 
action. There might be something admirable in the spectacle of our 
devoted regiments attempting to achieve, “ at all costs ” as the phrase 
goes, the impossible, but there has been in the past too much of 
this kind of thing. Though man is greater than the machine, the 
man with the machine is greater than the man without it, and this 
rule applies in full to machine guns. 

The foregoing considerations do not deny the existence in the 
past, or the probability in the future, of open war. Such war may 
at times even closely resemble that now being pictured in the brains 
of those who advocate training for it as the universal type of war. 
But it will only be one form of war, arising under certain conditions, 
such as unevenly matched opponents, or comparatively small armies, 
wide theatres of operations, open terrain, absence of great natural 
obstacles. The 1914 Field Service Manuals sought to distinguish 
many kinds of war, such as desert war, mountain, river and bush 
war, etc., and even reserved some war as “‘ savage.”’ Most of these 
are purely geographical distinctions. Naturally, they embraced the 
most open war as well as the most cramped and restricted; but, 
unless future military operations are to be confined to one particular 
theatre, it would be manifestly absurd to select only one of these 
varieties as a basis for all training. Remembering the principle that 
in the art of war, as in geometry, the “ greater contains the less,”’ 
and that training to fight the most powerful, most up-to-date of 
possible opponents will fit an army to go anywhere and do anything, 
the modifications in tactics, transport or equipment which lesser foes 
may impose, can safely be dealt with as the occasions arise. 
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With regard to the greatest wars, it will be safer to assume, from 
recent experience, that these will include both the war of position 
and the war of movement, and that even when the war of movement 
has been achieved, it will always tend, until one side is exhausted or 
demoralized, to revert to stability. The war of movement may be 
achieved from the outset of the campaign by superior mobilization 
and quicker deployment, otherwise, it will have to be established by 
the laborious and bloody methods of the “ break through,” which 
the last war made so terribly familiar. In these the infantry will have 
to bear the brunt. How it is to be trained, equipped, armed and led, 
must be decided mainly on the experience of those veteran regimental 
oficers who learned the business at first hand. In war schools as 
distinct from staff schools, the younger generation of officers should 
be taught by their seniors the secrets of successful leadership of 
their men in battle, so that, when their time comes, untroubled 
by incomplete theories, and undeceived by prophecies of facile 
achievement, they may face their grim task with expert knowledge 
to supplement courage and determination. 


RANDOM REMINISCENCES OF AN ORDINARY 
SOLDIER IN THE GREAT WAR 


THE reader will perhaps be disappointed to find that these remi- 
niscences contain no startling revelations, no instructive criticisms 
or discussions, but merely small incidents of no importance. But, 
unaccountable as it may appear, the ordinary soldier looking 
back, chiefly remembers the quaint, humorous and pleasing 
incidents of the war, for, although he may recall the tragedies, his 
mind conveniently blots out the trials and horrors of the past. 

Our port of embarcation was Dublin, and our first impression 
was one of intense irritation against the Irish dockers. The French 
had been fighting a week, and the Germans were on their way to 
Paris before we could get there: at least that was the general belief 
of us younger officers. The apathy and disinterestedness of the 
Irishman in the street was maddening. The work of loading the 
boats ceased after what was considered an eight-hour day’s work. 
There was nothing to be done, and we had to listen to the remarks 
of a degenerate and partly inebriated crowd of elderly loafers 
telling us: “‘ At any rate, you will be late to fight the Germans.” 

Already that pernicious belief, that Ireland had no concern in 
the war, existed amongst a certain class of Irishmen. Of course, 
it was by no means general, but our toleration of it, in course of 
time, made it a useful cry for the extremists, who urged that 
Ireland was a nation with no ambitions, interests or honour in 
common with Britain. 

In spite of a slow start, we landed like the rest of the Expedi- 
tionary Force without mishap. All our component parts, horses, 
wagons, machine guns, etc., which left by different trains, turned 
up together at the right time and place, for which great credit is 
due to the Navy, and those responsible for the preliminary staff 
arrangements. The men for some reason were much impressed 
by the size of the French port. I think that they expected to find 
something much smaller. They all started with the firm belief that 
they would be back in afew months. This was natural since all the 
pundits, with the exception of one big man, talked of a six months’ 
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war. Consequently, the consensus of opinion, as expressed by 
one of the men was—that he reckoned it would be a very interesting 
experience. That expression stuck in my mind at the time and it 
loomed up on many occasions during subsequent years. 

Our reception by the French and Belgians was enthusiastic, 
even delirious. I well remember a number of the townspeople 
of Havre coming to see our train off at the station. Some of the 
fairer sex were positively overwhelming in their attentions, largely 
directed towards our Brigadier whom they probably could not 
believe to be a General, owing to his youthful appearance compared 
with that of French officers holding the same rank. As the train 
was leaving, one bolder than the rest, rushed to the window, raptur- 
ously demanding a kiss, and, not content with this, she further 
claimed his handkerchief as a souvenir, which she waved triumphantly 
at our departing train. 

Another amusing incident occurred when looking for billets 
one night just west of Mons. 

The sole official representative in the village was an old pensioner 
with a wooden leg belonging to the Garde Civile. He conducted 
some of us round the houses, whose occupants had already gone 
to bed, after locking and barring their doors. 

In each case the procedure was the same. The old man rapped 
loudly at the door, exclaiming at the top of his voice: “‘ C’est la 
Garde Cevil. Ouvrez dans le nom du Roi! C'est Armée britan- 
mque!’°’ No response. The summons would be repeated at 
intervals during which time we were kept waiting indefinitely. 
Then, with luck, whisperings would be heard inside when the old 
man would put his mouth to the keyhole and whisper: “ Al/ons, 
donc, c'est le vieux Jacques.” This immediately restored the con- 
fidence of the inmates, although perhaps at the expense of old 
Jacques’s prestige. 

One of my brother officers, who was a great favourite, had a 
most refreshing way of expressing his thoughts straight as they 
came into his head, although often quite irrelevant to the situation 
at the time. On one occasion we were waiting near a farmhouse 
and shells were dropping round with sufficient frequency to distract 
the attention of most of us. Not so my friend, who, I should 
mention, was a first-class polo player Two shells came just 
over us and two just short. I saw my friend was about to 
divulge, what we called, his great thought for the day. “ By Jove, 
I wonder if goose’s manure is a good thing for a polo ground.” 
Such aloofness from unpleasant realities was indeed enviable, and 
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it was our great loss when, in the early stages of the retreat, he fell 
into the hands of the Germans too badly wounded to be brought 
away. This is one of the worst features of retreat. As a rule the 
fighting is on an extended front, and consequently the evacuation 
of wounded is often impossible. 

At one of the German camps where this same friend was im- 
prisoned there was a “ pernickerty,” bullying, little commandant. 
Like all men of this type, he was invariably very touchy about his 
dignity, imagining, not without reason, that the prisoners were 
always laughing at him. On one occasion, when they had gone 
a bit further than usual, he could stand it no longer. Blowing him- 
self out, and stamping with rage he shouted out, “‘ Ach! you think 
I do not the English speak, I tell you I understand damn all.” 
Evidently the wealth of slang which enriches the English language 
was too much for him, and, needless to say, the unexpected applause 
which greeted this sally completely dumbfounded him. Nothing 
irritates the German more than not to be taken seriously and his 
feelings can scarcely be imagined when later on in the war, we 
mastered the tune of his ‘“‘ Hymn of Hate,” and played it for him 
from our trenches amidst intense applause. 

The conditions of the retreat in the initial stages of the campaign 
were exceptionally trying. All units contained a large proportion of 
reservists, some of whom had left several years previously. Naturally 
they were not physically fit to stand the immediate strain that they 
were called upon to meet, of fighting by day and marching by 
night with little or no sleep. Some were reduced to such a condition 
that they were physically incapable of pressing the trigger and aiming 
with their rifles. At the time of the battle of Le Cateau there were 
many such men in our Army. The night before this battle our 
Brigade was billetted in Catillon. To show some of the difficulties 
against which we had to contend at this stage, we had already in 
the course of our retreat marched off the maps originally issued to 
us. Needless to say, we were burdened with innumerable editions 
illustrating the country beyond Brussels to the German frontier. 
It is, of course, well-nigh impossible to conduct operations in a 
strange country without maps. We had taxed our ingenuity to 
the utmost, when some one wisely suggested that the village school 
might contain the required article. We found there a map of 
the railways of France. Though on a very small scale, this was 
better than nothing. At any rate, it defined our probable line of 
retreat, if necessary, as some wit caustically remarked—as far as 
Bordeaux. 
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About this time I was sent one night to find the headquarters 
of one of the divisions of our II Corps. I had no map and it was 
getting dark as I started riding across country to strike the road 
by which they were believed to be retiring. Eventually, I hit off 
a main road which I knew to be running more or less north and south. 
For some distance off I had been able to make out its double row of 
poplars against the sky. When I got there, I found myself in the 
midst of a slowly moving mass, the oddments of many units, leg- 
weary reservists who could not keep up with their battalions, refugees 
and occasionally a stray wagon or ambulance. No one seemed to 
know the way, or for where they were making. They were straggling 
along like sheep and occasionally asked where such and such a 
company’s headquarters were: a hopeless question which no one 
could answer. 

It was a depressing sight, but I knew that, if I could get to the 
end of this apparently endless column, I should sooner or later 
reach some headquarters at which I could find out the whereabouts 
of the divisional staff. About midnight I came across a sentry 
posted outside a house and asked him whose headquarters they were. 
He could only reply: ‘‘ Ar doan’t know.” ‘“‘ But my good man, 
you must know.” “* Noa, ar doan’t reetly know.” ‘“‘ But you must 
know who the General living here is.” ‘“‘ Noaardoan’t. The fact 
is ar’m a stranger in these parts.” I felt my temper would get the 
better of me if I continued the conversation. I walked into the house 
through some dark passages to a dimly lighted room, where I found 
a weary staff with a very wide-awake G.S.O.I. 

After fulfilling my mission and making a careful study of the map 
I was able to get back withqut mishap. Still even the quick-witted 
French at times suffer from equally stolid sentries. I remember a 
well-known General, wishing to walk into a French sector that he was 
shortly to take over, being held up on the road by a French sentry. 
He explained his mission at some length in his best French, but was 
merely told: “‘ C’est défendu.’’ On the sentry being told by each 
of the staff in turn that this was the General who was about to take 
over the line, he merely replied : “‘ Peut-étre, peut-étre,” but refused 
to budge. However, he had no objection to the party making a 
slight detour to pass him, provided they did not actually walk down 
his road. | 

During this retreat, when our Brigade often had to trust for food 
almost entirely to the generosity of the inhabitants, the occasions 
on which I got a good meal are vividly impressed on my memory. 

Not far from St. Quentin there used to be a magnificent farm 
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at which we billetted during the Retreat in 1914. Three years 
later when I was there it was impossible even to distinguish its site 
among the brick rubble where the village once stood. But I well 
remember arriving at this farm one evening in August, 1914, very 
tired and hungry, and I shall never forget the kindness of our 
host and hostess. There was nothing they would not do for our 
comfort. The meal they prepared for us was one I always say that 
I should choose, if I were really hungry. Large bowls of coffee with 
rich creamy milk. A huge omelette such as only a French woman 
can produce. Most excellent roast veal and potatoes followed by 
fruit and a really good liqueur. All produced in an incredibly short 
time. Our hosts asked us what we thought they had better do? A 
question so often asked in those days, but so difficult to answer. 
At that time we never knew when we should stop retiring. We 
realized that in any case congestion on the roads on account of 
refugees was bound to be harmful to us. To tell them they ought 
to remain, while we retired and left them, seemed churlish, so we 
compromised and suggested sending the children away, which 
probably entailed the mother going too. The French yoeman 
class is really very much like ours in England ; the country people 
seldom, if ever, showed signs of panic and were quite confident of 
ultimate victory. They were generally conversant with certain 
regulations governing the action of inhabitants in an occupied 
territory. In many cases, as we have since learned, these regulations 
were not honourably adhered to by the Germans. 

I remember one night about this time being sent to Compiégne 
with a message to G.H.Q., arriving there about 1 a.m. I was told 
by the officer on duty that I could not possibly give my letter at that 
hour to the General in question. It would have to wait until the 
morning. Thisis a problem with which any subaltern who carries 
a message may be confronted. I knew that my letter had to be 
handed personally to the General, and I considered that it must be 
of sufficient importance to justify my rousing him from his few 
hours’ rest, or I should not have been sent off so late at night. So 
I stuck to my guns, therefore, and said that I must see him. The 
officer put up a most spirited defence against the intruder. It was 
only when I insisted upon his taking the responsibility of refusing 
to give my General’s letter to his chief, that he finally capitulated. 

I have a vivid impression of my meeting with the great man, 
by whose ability our Army, at that time in most difficult circum- 
stances, was supplied with food and ammunition. He got out of 
bed and shook himself. His shaggy eyebrows and the shake he gave 
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himself made me think of a retriever, which had just come out of 
the water, and, after shaking itself violently, is ready for action again. 
He was immediately wide awake; read and answered the letter ; 
told me to get some sleep, and breakfast with him before leaving 
in the morning. Apparently my message might have waited till 
the morning, but he certainly never showed the slighest annoyance 
at being woken up. 

The next problem was how to find a bed at 2 a.m. I had not 
seen a bed for a good many nights and was determined to have one 
even for only a few hours. I awakened the manager of the best 
hotel, who informed me that he had no bed and all his rooms were 
occupied. Instinctively, I did not believe him, and told him he 
had got to find me a room. Very reluctantly, he gave me, what 
I believe was called the “‘ chambre des noces,’”’ a luxurious apart- 
ment for the use of honeymoon couples. I noticed a good deal of 
gilded furniture and brocade, gave instructions to be called at 5 a.m. 
and was soon fast asleep. When I woke up in the morning, it was 
pitch dark, my watch had stopped and the electric light had been 
cut off. There did not appear to be a soul in the hotel. I got up, 
dressed and found G.H.Q. packing up ready to leave. In my haste 
and in the dark I unfortunately left my cigarette case in my bedroom. 
It was an old friend and had my name and regiment on it. The 
Germans were in Compiégne that day, and no doubt my cigarette 
case found an unwelcome home in the pocket of a Boche tunic. 

During Von Kluck’s advance he has always been criticized for 
the direction and inefficient method of his pursuit. But there are 
certain obvious reasons for this. In the first place he had very 
severe checks at Mons and Le Cateau, and our rear guards kept 
forcing his advanced columns to deploy on every possible occasion. 

Aeroplane reconnaissance was not then developed, nor was it 
so reliable as it became later on. The enemy’s mounted patrols, 
I believe, practically gave him no information at all. From the very 
start our mounted patrols established a moral superiority over the 
German Uhlans. On every possible occasion when opposing patrols 
met, our men would ride straight at the Germans. They were much 
better horsemen and infinitely better trained in the use of their arms 
than their opponents, who were slow and consequently an easy prey. 
By degrees the German patrols seemed to lose all confidence and 
initiative, and in these circumstances it could scarcely be expected 
that they would gain much information. Needless to say, there were 
exceptions. I remember one instance when one of our officer’s patrols 
encountered a German officer’s patrol. After the first shock, the 
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Germans were all floored, but the German officer, though he and 
his horse were knocked down, did not lose his head. He pulled his 
revolver off the saddle of his horse on the ground, shot our officer 
who turned again to attack him, and wounded one of our men. 
The German was killed almost immediately afterwards, but not 
before he had accounted for another victim. One could not help 
admiring the stout fight this fellow had put up. 

During the Retreat we were continually coming across French 
territorials, excellent material, but singularly badly equipped. They 
were always anxious to borrow our ammunition, oblivious of the 
fact that it would not fit their rifles. I remember finding a subal- 
tern attempting to carry out liaison with an aged territorial com- 
mandant. He was apparently congratulating the old gentleman on 
his courage and vitality, as he understood him to say he had 50 years’ 
(cinquante ans) service. As a matter of fact, the old gentleman 
was endeavouring to find out the situation at St. Quentin. Of 
course, if he would pronounce it like cénquante ans to a young 
officer who had learned his French at a public school, what else 
could have been expected ? 

Riding over the country between the Aisne and the Marne 
brings home to one the truth of the expression—/a belle France. 
A series of undulating valleys, rich in cultivation and dotted here 
and there with woods and picturesque white villages with red roofs. 
A Frenchman is a true son of the soil which he loves. He fights 
for—la patrie—whereas the Brition fights for his home, even 
though fortunate circumstances have enabled him to fight on foreign 
soil to defend a home that may be anywhere within the confines 
of our Empire. 

It was glorious weather throughout the Retreat, and, in spite 
of strenuous times, the charm of France could not help appealing 
to any one with a love for the country. 

Towards the end of our retirement, one felt, if this were modern 
war, it could not last long. No human beings could stand the 
continuous strain of what appeared an extreme test of physical 
endurance. One thanked Providence that one had started hard 
and fit. War exhaustion had already taken its toll of the unfit. 

The change from retiring to advancing had a most exhilarating 
effect on us all. During this advance, it was at times difficult on 
more than one occasion to recognize whether distant columns were 
French or German, a fact which certainly favoured the Germans. 
On many occasions our gunners were confronted with this difficulty 
and it was maddening for them and for us all to see most delightfully 
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vulnerable targets and yet not dare to open fire in case of firing on 
our own friends. The employment of a well-mounted officer with 
an orderly was the quickest and surest way of finding out. 

Apparently, the Germans always classified and employed their 
manhood in accordance with their military efficiency. Throughout 
the war their best men were used for attack, and during their retreat 
old Landsturm soldiers would be railed up and dumped in positions 
where they were told to fight and die in order to secure the safety of 
their more valuable brothers in arms. Very few officers were captured 
with these Landsturm detachments. Probably, they had orders to 
retire at the last moment. 

I remember reconnoitring the bridge at Condé, which remained 
in German hands till almost the end of the war. At this time the 
enemy was holding it with machine guns in the woods at the foot of 
the hills beyond the bridge. ‘These machine guns would never open 
fire until one got within a certain range, but once across this line 
a hail of bullets came ricochetting down the road. Half way up 
the hill on the edge of the wood was a tower commanding the bridge, 
which was known as the Fort of Condé. Just above the wood 
and below the skyline was what appeared to be a rather obvious 
dummy trench with a German sentry walking up and down in full 
view. Beyond the bridge was an English motor car whose occupants 
were dead. It contained an unfortunate staff officer, who a few hours 
before came to us disbursing money to be used for local espionage. 
This was our first and not very auspicious acquaintance with the 
Intelligence Branch. Later this Corps, with its wonderful organiza- 
tion did most valuable service and spread through the Army like 
an octopus, endeavouring with its many tentacles, extended in all 
directions, to grapple with the mind, means and methods of our 
opponents beyond the line. 

Now troops who are hungry after fighting will take food from 
the houses of friend or foe, if the occupants are not there to claim 
their goods. I remember on one occasion a most honourable and 
respectable officer, hailing from the sporting county of Norfolk, 
found a large flock of geese minus their owner. With the aid of 
a rifle he proceeded to lay them low, so that his mess and his troop 
should have fresh food for a change. Of course there was always 
the possibility that the Germans might get them if they were allowed 
to live. However, on this occasion, the owner returned to claim 
his geese, and I think that a compromise was arranged, one goose 
working out at the value of four tins of bully beef. The great 
advantages of bully beef, and the facility with which it could be stored 
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against foraging invaders was explained to the somewhat incredulous 
owner of the geese. Of course the Frenchman had no right to be 
in possession of English army rations, but doubtless the benefit ac- 
cruing to the troops appeased any pangs of conscience that either side 
may have felt. The elasticity of one’s conscience in war is less limited 
than in themore orderly times of peace. At one charming chateau we 
found that the entire contents of the lady’s wardrobe had been looted. 
The most dainty and intimate articles of lingerie were strewn all 
over the place. Our hearts went out in sympathy to what we 
romantically pictured in our minds—une petite dame ravissante— 
no doubt some charming little French countess, now most probably 
scrubbing the floors in a French hospital and spoiling her elegant 
and aristocratic little hands. Later, on closer acquaintance with 
the original, our enthusiasm entirely evaporated. She was an 
exceedingly stout lady from the other side of ‘‘ the duck pond,” who 
had the audacity to accuse our Divisional Commander of looting 
her wardrobe, taking amongst other things a very expensive sable 
coat value francs 20,000. 

On our move north from the Aisne, among other incidents, 
the capture of the Mont des Cats, which was a well-known landmark, 
afforded more than usual interest. There is a large monastry there, 
and we all hoped that the monks made Benedictine, but I think 
they were Trappists and confined their energies to making enormous 
cheeses. Our chief booty consisted in the capture of a kinsman 
of the Kaiser, Prince Maximilian of Hesse, who was mortally 
wounded there. He seemed quite a nice fellow and our medical 
officer sent his watch and a locket back to his family. His capture 
was considered of such interest that every unit engaged in the fight 
laid claim to it. He was buried on the hill, the only German of the 
Imperial family buried on our side of the line. 

German spies were supposed to have inundated Belgium during 
the German advance. Fora short time in October we were occupying 
a chateau near Hollebeke just behind our outpost line. The chateau 
resembled the Ritz Hotel, with every modern luxury, including 
electric light. During the summer a new concierge had been installed 
and was now the sole occupant. One night lights were seen being 
turned on and off from a tower in the chateau, the concierge was 
called in, the interpreter warned, and a court of inquiry held with a 
loaded revolver placed on the table pointing at the accused. ‘The 
interpreter was jumping with excitement, the concierge pale and 
shaking and visibly sweating with fear. On being accused of 
signalling to the Germans, who were within three-quarters of a mile 
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from the house, he swore eternal affection for the Allied cause. 
Was he not himself a Belgian patriot, etc., etc., all in an endless flow 
of language. The interpreter who was in his element, explained 
that it was quite ‘‘ impissibossible ’’ to believe him, a fact we already 
appreciated. It was suggested that he should be searched. “‘ Yes, 
it will be very nice to feel his pockets,” said the interpreter. On 
him were found two German postcards, for which he had some 
difficulty in accounting satisfactorily. Finally, from the evidence 
of the gardeners and others, it was elucidated that a German 
officer’s patrol had called at the house and stated that it would be 
required later on as a headquarters for the Kaiser. Undoubtedly 
this accounted for its being immune from shell fire all this time. 
The spy was locked up to be handed to the French at a more 
convenient opportunity. 

Shortly after this, the Germans attacked in considerable force 
and drove in our line, which was in reality no more than an outpost 
line, and that evening they were in occupation of the chateau. We 
had the humiliation of hearing a German band playing there and 
no doubt our patriot was dispensing hospitality, and wine for which 
we had so conscientiously paid. We had neither the guns nor 
the shells then to open on the festive gathering. Long before 
the end of the war this chateau was levelled to the ground. 

About this time an Indian battalion was sent up to support 
us. Fine looking men, but only just arrived in the country and 
knowing nothing of modern warfare or of any language but their 
own. The battalion was in action and two of the men were bringing 
up ammunition. I noticed them stop and watch German high 
explosive shells bursting in the air. They were not going to take 
that lying down at any rate. They loaded and proceeded to open 
fire on any shells which happened to burst in their neighbourhood. 

It was soon after this that a celebrated old horse belonging to 
one of us had “ an interesting experience.”’ We were holding 
part of the line, not yet continuous, near Wulvergham. The old 
horse went up with his master, and during the night was stabled 
in a cowshed with only the lower half of the door shut. Now his 
stable companion, a mare, had been left behind. The old horse 
seemed very uneasy and worried at her absence. At about midnight 
he could stand it no longer. He broke his head collar and jumped 
out of the box. It was a frosty moonlight night and a sentry saw 
him canter down the road and on into the German lines. Presumably, 
he had made a mistake in his bearings to start with and we never 
expected to see him again. Nevertheless, as he was a well-known 
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old horse, a sympathetic Army Headquarters published his loss 
in Army Orders. Nothing was heard of him for two days. Then 
a report came that an ambulance short of a horse had caught one 
and had tried him in harness, but he persisted in kicking everything 
to pieces. His owner went down to the farm and found his old 
friend shaking with rage at the indignity of being transferred from 
“‘ charger class ’’ to “‘ light draught.” 

One morning we were in the village of Wytschaete, which up to 
then had not been shelled by the enemy. A kind woman, between 
the intervals of nursing her baby, had just given us some coffee. 
No sooner had we left the house, when the first shell fell close to 
it. A moment later, the good woman came running down the street 
holding a small limp form in her arms. Our Brigadier asked ‘‘ Qu’est 
tl arrivé, Madame? Est-ce que le petit est blessé?”’ ‘*‘ Oh Monsieur,” 
she cried, “‘#l est mort, tl est mort.’ We then saw that the poor 
little thing had a wound on his forehead caused by a splinter of 
the shell, which must have killed him instantly. 

All the army knew Messines well. I remember standing on 
Messines Church tower and considering what a wonderful view 
one got from there. The Boche did too, until we produced a 15’’ 
How. which demolished it. An odious little barber in Messines 
shaved me. Later, I contracted an unpleasant disease known as 
“ barbers’ itch.” He told me that he had shaved many a German 
officer, a practice he probably repeated, though I have no doubt 
he left long before the Church tower disappeared. 

Shortly afterwards Messines fell into the enemy’s hands, and 
this necessitated a second visit in the attempt to drive him out. 
The Germans were pretty strong and we were decidedly weak. 
However, by night time, we managed to occupy about a third of 
the town. There was a large barrier in the street between us and 
the main square. It was close house to house fighting and we 
could make no farther progress until we cleared the barricade out 
of the way. A 13-pounder gun, its wheels muffled with hay bands, 
was man-handled up to within, I should say, 200 yards. That’s 
the stuff to give them—we all thought. Bang !—a terrific din and 
the clattering of window panes. The party detailed to rush the 
barrier dashed off immediately, to find to their dismay that it was 
still there as solid as before. Of course, it was rather a good joke 
against the gunners, but everybody’s sense of humour varies and they 
did not see it a bit at the time. However, the next two rounds 
were successful and a large breach was made in the barricade. When 
the attackers reached the entrance of the square, by some ingenious 
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arrangement, the Germans lit up all the houses round, leaving them- 
selves hidden and our men exposed to the light of the flames and 
machine-gun fire from different directions. It was decided that 
we should try to establish ourselves where we were. Some of our 
men who had taken off their boots to avoid making a noise crept 
out into the square to bring back our wounded. Later, probably 
owing to the general situation, we were ordered to retire, and it 
was not until the great Messines mines explosion and subsequent 
attack in 1917 that the site of Messines again fell into our hands. 

Everyone knows how unpleasant the Ypres salient always was, 
and possibly the first winter there was the worst. At one time the 
French were on the left of our people and the best of comradeship 
existed between them and ourselves. An exchange of cuisine and 
indifferent music was occasionally indulged in. A dear little officer 
of ours. especially delighted them as he was an adept at playing a 
tune on even the most primitive instrument. The French nicknamed 
him ‘‘ La Musique.’’ Early one morning after a successful mine 
explosion, the Germans attacked, but were driven back by our 
counter-attack. Sad to relate we lost a number of our best in the 
counter-attack, among them ‘‘ La Musique.” I looked in on the 
French the following day. Their battalion was to be relieved and 
one of our friends was hastily preparing two wreaths. One for— 
‘* Nos braves camarades”—and one for “‘ La Musique.” 

One of our officers, an Irish M.F.H., was literally blown into the 
German trenches and taken prisoner. However, they treated him 
very well and he managed to get a telegram through to his mother 
saying that he was alive. He was exceedingly popular in his district 
and the good news was issued from every village telegraph office 
along the line before it reached his home, in spite of the official 
secrecy attaching to telegrams. 

We were always very short of artillery ammunition in those days, 
and we felt considerable comfort if we were fortunate enough to 
be covered by French ‘‘ 75 ” batteries, which never appeared to be 
short of ammunition. There was always a firm belief that the enemy’s 
snipers lived behind our lines in the Ypres salient. It was really 
due to our unfortunate position in the salient, which enabled a long 
range bullet to catch us in the back, giving the impression that it 
was fired from behind our lines. 

The first German gas attacks were in the salient. A horrible 
experience, our only protection, and quite inadequate, being narrow 
strips of flannel to tie over our mouths. Under these conditions 
our Brigade was very lucky, as when a dense chlorine gas cloud was 
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approaching a kind wind changed its direction and turned it left- 
handed. Undoubtedly, the Germans were too much frightened 
of their own gas to reap the benefits of the successes which at first 
they obtained with it. 

Now when a brigade headquarters dug-out is hit by a direct 
shell, it creates a certain amount of commotion. Naturally, the 
higher the formation, the greater the commotion. There is a sort 
of reflected glory. Even the headquarters cook feels himself a 
hero, and generally it affords food for thought and conversation. 
It is a matter to be considered with due deference and reported 
accurately in the daily communiqué. 

I remember on one occasion a tactless brigade-major on his 
return from the front line trenches, and in ignorance of the severe 
ordeal through which his Brigadier and the rest of the staff had 
passed, entering the dug-out still thick with the fumes of smoke, 
and remarking : “‘ By Jove, that d——d cook has burned the toast 
again.” The justifiable indignation of the inmates was intense. 
Such callous indifference to the seriousness of the situation was - 
unpardonable. As a matter of fact this particular Brigadier was 
a topper and thoroughly appreciated the humour of the situation as 
the air became clearer. 

On one occasion our Brigadier was asked to open a new theatre 
at a well-known town in the area in which we were billetted. This 
necessitated his making a speech in French and unfortunately he 
could hardly speak a word of the language. Quite undaunted he 
asked some of us before dinner to prepare him a suitable address, 
which when finished ran somewhat as follows—‘‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men, this is an occasion of which I feel justly proud in having the 
honour of being asked to open your magnificent theatre. I feel 
sure that it will add permanently to the amenities of your charming 
town and will be a great pleasure to the soldiers and others who have 
the good fortune to be able to come to it ’—-or some simple words 
to this effect of which we felt justly proud at the time. Without 
understanding much about it, he learned it off by heart, determined 
to deliver a fluent extemporary oration. 

We duly arrived at the theatre to find it already full of the local 
inhabitants. Unfortunately, the first person to speak was the mayor 
who rather took the wind out of our sails. Unlike our General 
who was clad in snow boots and his doubtfully best khaki, he was 
immaculately attired in evening clothes and white gloves. He 
delivered an interminable and emotional speech embracing all 
the virtues of the Allies, the glory of the brotherhood of the nations 
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fighting in a just cause, friendship cemented by blood on the fields ~ 
of battle and extolling the qualities and courage of the Armée 
britannique and the generosity of Great Britain in offering all 
her resources, financial and material, to the cause of the Allies: 
incidentally, he mentioned the theatre. The audience were duly 
impressed, and we, on the other hand, were rather nervous as to how 
our insignificant little effort would compare with this. 

Fortunately for himself, our Brigadier had not understood a 
word of the mayor’s speech, except perhaps the words l’ Armée 
britannique, he rose, therefore, quite unabashed and climbed 
cheerfully on to the stage, tripping over his flapping snow boots 
on the way. Evidently what he had understood of the pre- 
ceding speech had influenced him to this extent, that although he 
stuck in the main to his original text, he interlarded it with strange 
expressions of enthusiasm for our Allies quite irrespective of their 
suitability to the wording of hisspeech. For instance, such sentences 
as this would greet our astonished ears—‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
_ this is an occasion of which I feel justly proud—wvive les Alhes !— 
(applause) in having the honour of being asked to open your magni- 
ficent theatre—vzve la France! (applause). I feel sure it will add 
permanently to the amenities of your charming town—vive l’ Armée 
frangais—and be a pleasure to all who come to it—wive la 
Republique !”’ (intense applause). 

The following is an instance of the danger of giving an ill-con- 
sidered answer to a question in war. A new Territorial Division 
came into the line on the right of our Brigade. An admirable but 
naturally anxious young officer asked one of our subalterns, already 
a veteran, what he would do if the Germans got into our trenches. I 
regret to say the latter answered rather flippantly, “‘ Run like hell!” 
Later, we were rung up by our Divisional Headquarters to say that 
the Division on our right reported that the troops on its flank 
were very unsteady. 

In many places behind the lines were small convents, and the 
nuns were always extraordinarily cheerful and obliging. I remember 
once we presented some with a refugee cow in return for their 
hospitality. But, as they persisted in trying to feed the poor animal 
on bread, I am afraid the supply of milk soon deteriorated. 

Short leave came as a great blessing, and with it periods of rest 
behind the line. It was winter and many of us turned our thoughts 
to previous winters and the joys of the chase. 

Beagles, hounds and harriers were rapidly imported from England, 
much quicker than gun ammunition. The French never quite 
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understood it, any more than they could understand our playing 
a football match after a bad time and heavy casualties. The 
psychology of the two races is so different. ‘The French did not 
at first realize the necessity for relaxation, expecially in a war of this 
duration. Our authorities were wiser. But for a long time our 
indulgence in sport on every possible occasion convinced the 
French that the English were not taking the war seriously. Owing 
to friendly pressure from their authorities, the Commander-in-Chief 
reluctantly had to forbid hunting. But before the blow fell we 
got great value out of it between the intervals of fighting. 

At that time we were usually at three to four hours’ notice to 
move. This meant that if all were well at 1 p.m., we could meet 
at 1.30 p.m. and hunt until dark. Beagles were perhaps the most 
convenient, as they would sit quite still packed on different wagons 
and required very little food. Our pack consisted of 64 couples 
of useful beagles, to which an indifferent French hound named 
“‘ Francois”? was added. The French peasants always took a 
kindly interest in our hunting as soon as they discovered that no 
harm would be done to their crops. After all, an army which had 
some regiments in short skirts was capable of any eccentricity. 
At a village meet you would hear some old lady pointing at our 
seven couples remark—Mon Dieu, quelle famille et voila le pére— 
indicating ‘‘ Francois ’’ who towered above the rest. We used to 
ride owing to the difficulty of keeping with hounds over the heavy 
plough. On account of the number of hares, it was difficult 
to prevent changing, but we had some capital hunts and those 
of us who are still alive will always have a warm corner in our hearts 
for the little beagles which gave us so much pleasure. To hear 
their music, to watch them work out a line over the cold plough 
and then burst over the grass enclosures with a breast high scent 
was sheer joy. One of our constant supporters was my old squadron 
leader, later a brigadier, but I regret to say that he did not survive 
the war. He was the most genuine friend, the best of sportsmen 
and a fine natural leader. We used to ride home together in the 
evenings, discussing the hunt and the merits of each hound with 
the same enthusiasm as we did when we hunted together for several 
seasons in the Midlands. The only complaint I can remember 
was from a crotchety old lady, who complained that our hounds 
were eating her pheasants. But she was well known for making 
herself unpleasant on all possible occasions, and was probably quite 
unconscious of the insult to a well-disciplined pack. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 


THE MURAT OF THE MARATHAS * 
By Demetrius C. BOULGER 


IN a despatch to the Governor-General on the occasion of the death 
in 1795 of that remarkable Princess-Ruler Ahalea Bai Holkar, Mr. 
Joshua Uhthoff, then acting as British Resident at the Court of 
Poona, wrote: “‘ the affairs of the Holkar family have been long 
on the decline, and are not now of much consideration in the general 
scale of India. The Peshwa and Dowlut Rao Sindia will probably 
agerandize themselves on the ruins of the Holkar family.’”’ Within 
seven years of that rash prediction the head of the Holkar family 
had routed Sindia’s armies, and expelled one Peshwa from Poona 
to raise up another in his place. Within ten years the same chieftain 
carried on during twenty months, with varying fortune, a struggle 
with the British power, gaining victories as well as suffering defeats, 
whereas his rival Sindia had succumbed to the same forces in less 
than as many weeks. This striking change in the fortunes of the 
Holkar family was due to the genius and courage of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, who emulated on the plains of the Deccan and Hindostan 
the feats of his contemporary Murat as a leader of cavalry, while 
he far surpassed him in the arts of statecraft. 

Tukojee Holkar died at Poona in 1797 leaving four sons, Cashee 
Rao, Mulhar Rao, Jeswunt Rao and Ettuljee Rao. Cashee Rao 
was invested with the chiefship by his father on his death bed, 
but Mulhar, more enterprising and ambitious, was ready to dispute 
his claim and to seize the power. His dream of ambition, however, 
ended in a ghastly tragedy only a few weeks after his father’s death. 

Dowlut Rao Sindia inherited, if not the ability, all the ambition 
of his adoptive parent and predecessor Madhajee Sindia; Cashee 
Rao Holkar was a puppet in his hands ; there remained only Mulhar 
Rao not merely as a rival to his house but as an obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of his project to substitute a Sindian autocracy for that of the 
Peshwa. He decided swiftly to remove Mulhar from his path. 

* The statements of fact in this article are based upon the Political Records of 


the Government of India, from which also the quotations have been taken by 
permission of the Secretary of State. 
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In the year 1797 the chiefs had been Summoned to Poona, and their 
forces occupied their hereditary camping grounds outside the 
city. Those of Sindia were in marked superiority; those of 
Holkar were divided into two separate bodies gathered round the 
rival brothers, together they might have held their own, separated 
they offered an easy prey. Sindia’s chance had come. Mulhar Rao, 
confident that the majesty of the Peshwa would protect him against 
treachery, slept in peace, and may have neglected precautions that 
in other circumstances he would not have failed to observe. Sindia, 
more famous as a hunter than a soldier, announced his intention, 
on the 13th of September, to go hunting the next morning in his 
usual way soon after sunrise. Every one in all the camps knew it, 
there was nothing to cause surprise in the announcement, yet watch- 
ful Mr. Uhthoff, as his letter shows, scented that he was after higher 
game. Dowlut Rao marched out, but turned aside to seek the tiger, 
leaving to meaner men, such as the Italian colonel, Catielho Filose, 
the execution of the bloody deed that he had sanctioned. 

The coup was well planned. Mulhar Rao’s camp rested on a 
nullah, reports showed that the stream was running in a torrent 
and impassable, the main body of the Holkar forces seemed to be 
held in the hollow of Sindia’s hand. As the sun rose on the morning 
of the 14th of September, all was peaceful in the valley, the guards 
slept in security, the chief and two of his brothers were quite free 
from apprehension ; and at that very moment the torrent of Sindia’s 
mercenaries, horse and foot, burst through the barriers putting 
all they came across to the sword. Mulhar Rao died fighting 
like a brave man. The others might have shared his fate, if the 
nullah had not fallen as suddenly as it had risen and thus enabled 
many to escape by fording it. Among these were Jeswunt Rao and 
his brother Ettuljee, the latter destined to be trampled to death 
under an elephant by order of the Peshwa some years later, and the 
former to begin his adventurous career which was to place the name 
of Holkar in the forefront of the military leaders of India. 

Having crossed the nullah, Jeswunt Rao succeeded in gathering 
round him 25 horsemen. ‘They had to form a sudden plan to escape 
from their pursuers, and their leader decided to seek service with 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. Indeed, the road to the south was the 
only one that lay open to him. But on his way there he met Boyd, 
an American adventurer, who had once served under Tukojee 
Holkar and but recently quitted the Peshwa’s service for Hyderabad 
only to find on arriving in that capital that the Nizam had no money 
and was reducing instead of increasing his forces. Discouraged 
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by what he heard, Jeswunt Rao, with a following now reduced to 
thirteen, turned aside and became lost for a time in the jungles of 
Central India. This was the period when he declared with bitter 
pride, “‘ My horse gives me shade against the sun when I lie down, 
and my spear provides me with the means of subsistence.” 

At last after much wandering he reached Nagpore, the capital 
of the Bhonsla or Raja of Berar, and his band had by this time 
swelled to 300 men. His reception by this potentate, a third Maratha 
prince, was double-edged. He and his followers entered the Raja’s 
service, and to all appearances the fugitive had reached a sure haven 
of safety. He was even promised active employment on the southern 
frontier. The Raja of Berar was at first all smiles and favours, 
and then in a little time there was a marked change. Dowlut Rao 
Sindia heard of Jeswunt’s presence at Nagpore, and wrote begging 
the Raja to make sure of the person of this pretender, for after all, 
he said, Cashee Rao was the true Holkar At that moment the Raja 
of Nagpore was on terms of the closest friendship with Sindia, 
so he was easily persuaded to get rid of Jeswunt Rao; but the Raja 
was as notoriously timid as Jeswunt was brave. Besides, he was 
his guest and in his service ; even duplicity observes some formalities. 
So the Raja gave the chieftain a mission that promised to satisfy 
him and his 300 men, and dismissed him with the usual embrace. 
At a little distance Jeswunt Rao encountered a large body of the State 
forces who dispersed his followers, plundered his possessions, 
and from whom he barely escaped with his life back to Nagpore. 
This time the Raja would not see him, but cast him into prison. 
No bolts or bars, however, could hold the young Holkar. He escaped 
in a woman’s dress from the stronghold, and never afterwards did 
he give any one else the chance of capturing him. 

Jeswunt Rao had now a heavy score to settle with Sindia. 
Twice had he nearly lost his life or his freedom by the hostility of that 
chieftain. It became his dominant passion to recover the equality 
of power and position with the House of Sindia that was the birth- 
right of his family. He must have secured some treasure in the 
first place, and the story goes that he discovered some of the golden 
savings of Ahalea Bai at Mehisser, but it seems more probable that 
the widow of Mulhar Rao helped him on the promise that he would 
uphold the rights of Khandi Raoherson. But he called for men more 
than money, proclaiming that those who followed his banner would 
have ample opportunities of paying themselves, and such was his 
growing reputation that many thousands of adventurers of all races 
and religions rallied to his summons. Among these the most 
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notable was the Afghan Ameer Khan, whom he picked up at Bhopal. 
In October, 1800, Jeswunt Rao controlled a total force of 18,000 
infantry, 11,500 horse and 67 guns. Several Europeans were in 
his service, including the Chevalier Dudrenec, a French officer 
who had served his father, and who transferred his services lightly 
from one side to another. 

In the spring of the year 1801 matters reached ahead. Sindia, 
who had established his supremacy at Poona and reduced the Peshwa 
to the state of a puppet, declared that he would make himself master 
of the whole of the province of Malwa, which had always been a 
joint possession with the Holkars. Jeswunt Rao made no threat, 
but began operations to oust Sindia from the districts he held. 
He invested the important city of Ougein, and levied contributions 
under the threat of occupation. A corps of Sindia’s army under 
the command of John Hessing served as a garrison, but numerically 
weak it was ordered to stand on the defensive until the main army 
could arrive. Reinforcements were sent, but they came from 
different quarters, and that gave Holkar the opportunity of falling 
upon them in detached bodies. He obtained several minor successes, 
but his great achievement was the destruction, on the 25th of June, 
of two battalions of trained sepoys and a cavalry regiment of 500 
sowars. Holkar took three European officers prisoners, and captured 
seven guns. On this reverse Hessing decided to retreat, but, on 
learning that Holkar had failed in his attempt to capture Sindia’s 
artillery under Colonel Sutherland in a strong position on the 
banks of the Nerbudda, he decided, rashly as it proved, to return 
to Ougein, 

This repulse before a strong and well-equipped camp was not 
as disastrous as it seemed, and Hessing had to pay for Sutherland’s 
better fortune. Colonel Collins, our Resident at the Court of Sindia 
described Holkar’s success in the following despatch to the Governor- 
General :— 


‘* This moment an express from my agent at Ougein has arrived. 
On the 17th inst., Jeswunt Rao Holkar, having been reinforced by Ameer 
Khan, attacked with his collective force Mr. John Hessing and Juntoo 
Panth in the vicinity of Ougein. The action continued from noon until 
evening when Holkar retreated and encamped at a short distance from 
the field‘of battle. It appears, however, that this chieftain renewed the 
engagement with increased vigour early the next morning, and after 
a sharp and severe contest succeeded in completely routing the troops 
of Dowlut Rao Sindia. On this occasion Mr. Hessing and also several 
of the European officers under his command were wounded and one was 
killed. Thirty pieces of cannon fell into the hands of the victors, who 
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seem to have gained a most decisive advantage, the consequences of which 
may prove fatal to the power and interests of Sindia. The defeat of Mr. 
John Hessing was quite unexpected, and has produced a panic in Ougein.”’ 


Sindia, warned by experience, was at last concentrating his 
forces. Sutherland and Sindia’s father-in-law, Surjajee Ghatka, 
joined the main force under Pohlmann, and the whole body moved 
on Indore, the richest city of the Holkar State. Jeswunt Rao, 
alarmed for its safety, broke up his camp outside Ougein and hastened 
by forced marches to cover it. Perhaps through over-confidence, 
perhaps of necessity having no other choice, Holkar risked a general 
engagement on the plains outside Indore. Let Colonel Collins 
tell the tale :-— 


“*On the 14th of October the forces of Dowlut Rao Sindia gained 
a complete victory over the troops of Jeswunt Rao Holkar in a general 
engagement which took place in the vicinity of Indore. My intelligence, 
which comes express, merely states that the action was extremely severe, 
that all the artillery and baggage belonging to the enemy (#.e. Holkar) 
had fallen into the hands of Sindia’s officers, and that a detachment 
of cavalry had gone in pursuit of Holkar, who had fled towards the Hill 
Fort of Kooshalgurh. 

‘* Later, I hear that the recent victory which was so easily obtained 
by Sindia’s force may in a great measure be ascribed to the treachery of 
the officers who commanded Holkar’s infantry on the occasion, and there 
can be but little doubt that the defection of Mr. Plumet had considerably 
weakened the attachment of many Sepoy corps to the cause of Jeswunt Rao. 

*‘ The city of Indore was exposed to all the horrors incident to an 
indiscriminate plunder during two successive days to gratify at once 
the vengeance of Sindia and the rapacious avarice of his troops, but on 
the third day aired was restored and the authority of the Maharaja 
fully establish 


The sack of Indore is still remembered with bitterness, but as a 
military event its importance was exaggerated at the moment and 
its effects soon passed away. Certainly it led to a change of plans 
on the part of Holkar. He realized that Sindia’s strength in the 
north, based on De Boigne’s trained force of infantry, was superior 
to his own, but with the quick grasp of the strategical situation 
that characterized him he saw that the point to strike at in Sindia’s 
position lay to the south, where the detached forces on the Godavery 
under Sudasheo Bhow offered a tempting mark for the gratification 
of his warlike spirit and desire to wipe out the defeat of Indore with 
some signal success. Once more Sindia, slow in his conceptions 
and even slower in their execution, played into the hands of his 
adversary. He had a dim sort of idea that Sudasheo Bhow needed 
reinforcing, so he detached a weak corps of four battalions under 
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Capt. Dawes to join him, not sufficient to answer any good purpose 
except to add to the extent of Holkar’s coming triumph. The total 
strength of Sindia’s army on the Godavery was given at five or six 
thousand cavalry, four battalions (450 men in each) of infantry 
commanded by Europeans, sixteen field pieces and a considerable 
body of irregulars. On the other hand, Holkar led 40,000 horse, 
13,500 foot and 136 guns. The horsemen consisted mainly of 
Marathas, recognized as the best cavalry in India. 

In the battle with Sindia’s army Jeswunt Rao led in person the 
final and decisive charge against Dawes’s guns, receiving wounds 
in both hands which if they did not put his life in danger, were 
exceedingly painful. But he had other things to think of than his 
wounds. He was master of Poona as the reward of his great victory, 
but the Peshwa, Bajee Rao, had fled to British territory, fearful 
perhaps of the victor’s vengeance for the murder of his brother 
Ettuljee in March, 1802. Even before his victory Holkar had con- 
ceived the idea of deposing or disposing of Bajee Rao, and had made 
overtures to that prince’s elder brother, Amrut Rao, to take his place 
on the gaddi. Amrut Rao, timid by nature, was slow to commit 
himself, but he toyed with the proposal, and at last fell in with a 
compromise to place his son Vinaik on the throne behind which 
he would be willing to stand as minister and adviser. 

Some days after the battle Colonel Close, the Resident at Poona, 
had his first interview with Holkar. ‘1 found Holkar sitting on a 
cot in a small tent situated in the centre of his army. He seemed 
to be in much pain from wounds in each hand which he received 
in the late action. He received me with much politeness, talked 
of the injuries which his family had received from Sindia, complained 
of the Peshwa who had promised to arrange matters for him with 
Sindia, but in truth had only amused and deceived him, observed, 
however, that he considered the Peshwa as his Lord. He then 
remarked that the Peshwa had acted very wrongfully by flying 
to the southward. He then presented me and the gentlemen 
of my party with shawls and we withdrew.”’ 

Colonel Close, as he was attached to the Peshwa’s Court, had 
determined, on the flight of that Prince from Poona, to return to 
Bombay, and all the arguments and inducements offered by Holkar 
failed to shake his purpose. Holkar, whatever his disappointment, 
showed no discourtesy or resentment as may be judged from the 
following letter dated the roth of November :— 


“IT have been informed of your intention to leave this place for 
Bombay in the course of a few days. Under the circumstances of sincere 
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and thorough good understanding that subsist between us you will not 
adopt this step without consulting me. You surely must be aware 
of the danger that threatens you from the licentious practices of the Pindaras 
and other irregular camp followers in the neighbourhood of great armies. 
Should any consideration of real exigency, however, urge your return, 
permit me to suggest the propriety of our consulting in person upon the 
best modes of effecting this object, and in particular the necessity of 
a respectable escort which I propose to send with you. This is what 
strikes me on this occasion. At the same time, you are your own master 
and will best estimate the sincerity of my own motives in suggesting this 
plan for your security and accommodation.” 


Colonel Close, accepting this friendly offer, agreed to call upon 
Amrut Rao whenever he received an invitation. He describes 
what took place at this visit. 


“* Yesterday evening (16th of November) I visited Amrut Rao agreeably 
to his invitation. Jeswunt Rao Holkar and his principal officers were 
present. Amrut Rao received me with great politeness. After conversing 
for some time he proposed that we should repair to an adjoining tent with 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar. Amrut Rao adverted to the present position of the 
Peshwa, who he said had retired from Poona owing to the thoughtlessness 
of youth, that Holkar had requested of him to adjust some claims which he 
had on Sindia by requiring that chieftain to deliver up young Holkar and 
restore to the family their jageer lands, that this request had not met with 
attention from the Peshwa, who continued in the low country and though 
urged to return declined compliance.” 

(Colonel Close representing that he had no choice but to obey the orders 
of his superiors and return to Bombay) “ Amrut Rao, turning to Holkar, 
conversed with him for some time and then said that I should have 
permission to depart. Holkar spoke two or three times, but not on any 
very material points. After Amrut had said that I should be permitted 
to return Holkar showed some anxiety to know whether all the gentlemen 
of the Residency were to proceed with me. I replied that they were .. .” 


At this time Holkar’s personal appearance was thus described. 
‘“‘A man of middling size and in the prime of life. He has lost 
one eye, the right, it is said by the explosion of a levelled fusil 
in his own hand a long time ago. He is a splendid horseman and 
often rides bare-backed round his camp.” 

Colonel Close returned to Bombay and then proceeded to 
Bassein, where he negotiated with the Peshwa Bajee Rao the famous 
treaty which was the direct cause of the wars that desolated India 
during more than two years. Its terms were kept secret for three 
months, and then came the announcement that the de facto sovereign 
of the Marathas had accepted the protection of the English and that 
the princes who had looked to him as their head were henceforth 
absolved from their allegiance. A tremor ran through the Maratha 
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courts, but in none was the shock greater than at that of Sindia, 
who, standing on his rights as “‘ the guarantor ”’ of the very different 
Treaty of Salbye, proclaimed that no engagement affecting the 
Maratha Empire could be valid to which he was not a prior party. 
What was clear at the moment was that the Maratha chiefs 
ought to have closed their ranks and joined hands. The events 
summarized in the previous pages reveal how difficult of attainment 
this was, if not actually impossible. Sindia and the Bhonsla of Nag- 
pore could easily come to terms, but the latter’s military power was 
slight. How could Sindia and Jeswunt Rao Holkar do likewise after 
a bitter struggle of six years’ continuance which was still in progress? 
Was it possible to conceive that the houses of Holkar and Sindia 
could combine with the memories behind them of Lukhairee in 
1791—the first occasion on which Maratha prince fought Maratha 
prince—Poona in 1797, Indore in 1801, and Poona again in 1802 ? 
Meantime the scene had changed at Poona. In March, 1803, 
Holkar began to move his artillery, including the guns of the Peshwa, 
to the north, and he fixed his camp at a certain distance from the city 
where Amrut Rao remained. Rumours credited that Prince with two 
very different intentions, one was to come to terms with his brother 
Bajee Rao, the other to sack and destroy the city of his ancestors 
before he quitted it. The latter decision seemed to have prevailed 
when a new character appeared upon the scene. Arthur Wellesley, 
coming like a whirlwind from the Deccan, was within the walls of 
the Maratha capital before Amrut Rao could carry his purpose 
into effect, and then only too glad to find safety in headlong flight. 
The situation in the spring of the year 1803 was as follows :— 
The Peshwa, restored to his authority, was supported at Poona by 
English bayonets. A very efficient army under the command of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley was on the spot; in Hindostan, the main 
army under Lord Lake menaced Sindia and Nagpore from the north. 
Yet for the moment there was peace, and although Maratha feelings 
were embittered at our interference in their ‘‘ family affairs ” it was 
uncertain how far the chiefs would venture to go not merely against 
the British power, but also against the authority of their own titular 
ruler. Of course, they averred that the Peshwa had signed the Treaty 
of Bassein under duress, but he did not say so, and his wrath towards 
Holkar for turning him out of Poona was so extreme that he relied 
on British support to destroy him the most hated of his domestic 
foes. Colonel Close, judging the situation with a clearer mind, 
strove to mollify this passion, but in vain. Bajee Rao, blind to 
reason, Clamoured for “the disgrace and ruin of his enemies.” 
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which meant Holkar and Amrut Rao; the British Resident, with 
sounder sense, wrote :— 

** Circumstances may yet require us to regard Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar as more worthy of our amity than some of his neighbours 
with whom we are bound in treaties of peace.”’ 

In June, 1803, the Marquess Wellesley took a very astute step. 
He issued a proclamation guaranteeing to all European officers 
in the services of the Indian powers, if they would abandon them 
and come into British territory, the full equivalent of their pay and 
pension. Primarily addressed to those with Sindia, the circular 
was distributed surreptitiously in the other States. The Europeans 
employed by Sindia were chiefly French, but there were also a few 
English like Sutherland, Shepherd and Lucan. General Perron 
enjoyed the chief command in succession to De Boigne, and Sindia 
had bestowed upon him vast estates which made him the wealthiest 
individual in India. He was assured of a sum equivalent to these 
lands, and of facilities to transfer it to Europe, the Peace of Amiens 
being in force. Perron, making specious excuses to account for his 
absence, found the means of escaping over the-frontier into British 
territory. His example was followed by two other officers in high 
command, whereupon Sindia announced that all those Europeans 
in his service who desired to leave were free to depart. It was 
beau geste. Thirty or forty officers went off, and the French-trained 
battalions were left to face the greatest ordeal in their experience 
without their accustomed leaders. ‘“‘ Perhaps,” as Sir Arthur 
Wellesley said after Assaye, “‘it was as well for us that this had 
happened.” 

The defection of these officers did not turn Sindia from his 
course. He could not bring himself to assent to the Treaty of 
Bassein. He was sure of the support of the Bhonsla, he was hopeful 
of the cooperation of Holkar, to whom he made some concessions, 
and he had reason to believe that the Peshwa would not be sorry 
to repudiate the treaty which had restored him to his capital. After 
much hesitation he made up his mind and declared for war. This 
campaign does not concern us. In the south his armies were defeated 
at Assaye and Argaum by Sir Arthur Wellesley, and in the north 
by Lake at Laswari. The French-trained battalions fought well, 
falling in their ranks; the Maratha horse charged home to the 
bayonets of the Perthshire Buffs, and a gleam of glory illumined 
the banner of the Sindias even in its fall. A six weeks’ campaign 
sufficed to bridge the interval between Sindia’s throwing down 
the glove and the Treaty of Sirjee Arjengaum. 
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Holkar was not involved, he had stood aside from the struggle. 
Why should he risk the issue single-handed where his neighbours had 
failed ? 

Before hostilities began he, like Sindia, had been deprived of 
his European auxiliaries, but unlike his rival he had never reposed 
much faith in their value, nor did the claims of any infantry, no 
matter who were the leaders, figure prominently in his scheme of 
war. For nearly four months after the conclusion of the peace 
with Sindia on the 30th of December, 1803, the relations of the 
British with Holkar remained undecided. Holkar’s letters were 
couched in friendly terms, and he sent vakils to Lord Lake to try to 
arrange an understanding, but his demands were pronounced exor- 
bitant and his emissaries were dismissed. It is not surprising that 
these attempts failed when the personal prejudice of the Governor- 
General is taken into account. Jeswunt Rao was in his opinion 
only “a freebooter,” and the imbecile Cashee Rao was declared 
in the same breath to be the rightful head of the Holkar family. 
It was not only by epithets that Jeswunt Rao was to be annihilated. 
* Tell Sindia that when we have annihilated Holkar, he shall be 
rewarded with a good part of his possessions,” was the message 
with which the order to commence hostilities against Jeswunt Rao 
was launched, on the 16th of April, 1804, by the Governor-General 
acting on his sole personal responsibility. 

The die being cast Holkar, having no foolish notion of his capacity 
to meet the English forces in pitched battle, resorted to his favourite 
tactics of retiring as they advanced and confining his activities to 
cutting off stragglers and supplies. The first portion of the summer 
campaign in 1804 ended without any definite result, but Holkar 
scored an initial success in Bundelcund immediately after the 
opening of hostilities. As Lord Lake advanced Holkar withdrew, 
and when he crossed the Chumbul and retired into Malwa the British 
Commander assumed that he had ceased to be formidable, and that 
it would be safe for him to withdraw his main army to Agra, leaving 
the task of holding Holkar in check to minor forces. Holkar’s 
opportunity had come. When the main British army withdrew 
Holkar ceased to retreat and proclaiming that the English had invaded 
his own territories advanced rapidly to attack the detached force 
under Brig.-General Monson, composed of five sepoy battalions and 
a body of irregular horse, most of it being in Sindia’s service, under 
one of his officers named Bappojee Sindia. It had been arranged 
that Monson should be joined by another body of troops under 
Colonel Murray coming up from Guzerat, and, trusting to this 
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support, Monson had advanced much too far into Malwa. He 
was pulled up sharply by the intelligence that not only had Murray 
retreated instead of advancing, but that Holkar was advancing and 
threatening to cut his line of retreat by the Mookundra pass. Monson 
then had no alternative but to retreat, and he began his retirement 
on the 8th of July. 

It would be difficult to say anything in favour of his conduct of the 
retreat, even when it is borne in mind that his force, like all Indian 
armies, was encumbered by its vast accompaniment of followers, 
including women and children, exceeding the total of combatants 
four or possibly five times. The infantry and impedimenta moved 
off in detachments. The irregular mounted troops, 3,000 in number, 
were left with orders to remain where they were for half an hour, and 
then to follow slowly, keeping Monson informed of events. The 
main body had marched twelve miles in about five hours before the 
Commander got any news from his rearguard. ‘Then Bappojee Sindia 
rode up and reported that the cavalry had been cut up and that Lieut. 
Lucan and the other officers had been wounded and made prisoners. 
As a matter of fact, Lucan, instead of retiring before the enemy, 
had charged them, and being deserted by Bappojee Sindia’s corps, 
which went over to the enemy without striking a blow, was over- 
whelmed by numbers. Lucan, wounded and a prisoner, was killed 
by Ameer Khan, and Bappojee completed his treason by joining 
the victor a few days later. 

Although Monson succeeded in getting a few days’ start of 
Holkar by destroying the boats lent him by Zalim Sing of Kotah 
to cross the Chumbul, his progress was so slow that Holkar’s horse- 
men were again harrassing him on the 16th of July. It was then 
that he was compelled to spike four of his guns and to abandon much 
of the ammunition. In several skirmishes he beat off his assailants, 
but their activity remained undiminished, and when Monson 
reached Rampoora on the 27th of July his supplies were exhausted 
and his men worn out. Here he fortunately found a welcome 
reinforcement in two sepoy battalions and a body of Hindostani 
cavalry with an artillery force of four 6-prs. and two howitzers, all 
under the command of Colonel Frith. They brought with them 
a welcome but insufficient supply of grain. Still, Monson saw no 
better course than to continue his retreat to Khooshulghur, where 
he expected to be joined by a strong body of Sindia’s troops. 

Having restored his force by a fortnight’s rest and leaving a small 
garrison to hold Rampoora, Monson reached the Beanas stream on 
the 22nd of August. It was not fordable till the 24th, and by that 
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time the enemy had reappeared in force. Part of Monson’s troops, 
with some of the baggage, got across the river, but the battalion 
left behind to cover the crossing was attacked several times and 
eventually broken, the survivors escaping under the fire of the troops 
who had crossed. Then it was that Monson felt compelled to 
abandon his baggage and to retreat as rapidly as he could to Khoo- 
shulghur. 

On the 26th of August Monson was again surrounded on all 
sides by Holkar’s cavalry, and at that moment he discovered that 
some of his own men were in treaty with the enemy to desert the 
British service. Despite his efforts to arrest the mischief, two com- 
panies of the battalion that had least suffered, and all the Hindostani 
horses went over to Holkar. Monson then had no choice but to 
resume his retreat; so, after spiking his last gun, he set off in the 
evening and continuing his march reached the fort of Hindown 
after a running fight all the way. Keeping his fighting men in close 
formation, he managed to beat off all attacks. The pursuers, how- 
ever, gave him no respite, and, during the night of the 2gth, they 
broke his formation, troops and baggage train becoming inter- 
mingled. On the 31st of August the survivors straggled into 
Agra, after a retreat kept up for six weeks under the pursuit of a 
most enterprising and active foe. In a pathetic letter to Lord 
Lake Monson wrote, “‘ My heart bleeds for the sufferings of my poor 
troops. My sun is set for ever.” 

The whole conception of the campaign had been as faulty as it 
could be. Even Sindia, when the British plan was first exposed to 
him in April, ridiculed it, declaring that we did not know how to fight 
Holkar. A far greater authority in the art of war, Arthur Wellesley, 
looking on from the Deccan, deprecated these scattered movements 
and exposed their peril. He did what he could to avert misfortune 
byordering Murray at all costs to resume his advance, and to reoccupy 
Ougein. There was another marked difference between the views 
of Arthur Wellesley and those of his brother, the Governor-General. 
To the former Holkar represented a military power, to the latter 
he was only a “ freebooter,” and General Lake and his diplomatic 
agent, John Malcolm, did all they could to strengthen that view. 

Holkar had driven a British army before him, but he was not 
unduly elated by his success. When Lake took the field at the 
end of September to retrieve the fortunes of the war, Holkar resumed 
his habitual tactics of keeping outside his reach. To use his own 
words, “ the saddle of his horse was to become his home and country,”’ 
but whither was he to withdraw? If he went back into Malwa, it 
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would have meant that his own territory would suffer from the 
ravages of war, and that sooner or later he would be caught between 
two fires by the forces in the Deccan. In this critical position he 
conceived a plan that entitles him to be regarded as a military 
genius of the first rank. To establish his reputation, to bring 
wavering supporters to his side, a striking success was necessary. 
Where was it to be achieved? Only at the Imperial city of Delhi, 
where a puppet king was supported by a mere handful of British 
troops. 

On the 1st of October Lake wrote to the Governor-General that he 
was going to annihilate Holkar’s forces, and at that moment Holkar, 
having captured Muttra and a large stock of supplies, had begun 
his march on Delhi. On the 8th of that month Holkar’s batteries 
opened fire on the city wall, where Colonel Ochterlony had made 
the best possible preparations for defence. During five days the 
attack was pressed with great vigour, but Holkar’s artillery was 
defective for siege operations and he made no progress. Meantime, 
Lake having discovered what was happening pushed on by forced 
marches, and, on the 14th, Holkar, learning that he was close at 
hand, sent off his guns and bazaars to be sheltered within the 
strong fortress of Bhurtpore. Its Raja, Runjeet Singh, had 
been quite won over to Holkar’s cause, and he was not alone in 
thinking that it might prove to be the winning side, for the other 
Runjeet Singh of the Punjab showed also some degree of sympathy. 
The Bhurtpore Raja possessed a second strong fort in Deig, and 
Holkar’s infantry and artillery rallied at this point while he himself 
kept the open field with his cavalry. Doubling back he crossed 
the Jumna at Panipat, declaring that he would carry fire and sword 
into the British territory. 

He had forgotten that infantry and guns are not so elusive as 
cavalry, and that his brigades at Deig offered a sure mark for attack. 
On the 13th of November the infantry of the British army, compris- 
ing two European and six Sepoy battalions under General Fraser, 
detached by Lake for the purpose, found Holkar’s force occupying 
a strong and well prepared position with successive lines of batteries 
round the fort of Deig. The encounter was desperate, and the 
losses on both sides severe. General Fraser leading the attack was 
mortally wounded, and Colonel Monson,succeeding to the command, 
had the satisfaction of completing the victory. But the fort was too 
strong to be carried by assault, and Monson had to draw off his 
troops outside the range of its guns. Among the guns captured 
on the field were eleven 6-prs. and two 12-prs. which Monson 
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himself had lost four months earlier. There were also among the 
spoil the six 18-prs. which Lord Cornwallis had presented to the 
Peshwa after the fall of Seringapatam. 

Four days after the battle of Deig Lake achieved his one great 
success of the war. He succeeded in surprising Holkar in his 
camp near Ferruckabad soon after dawn on the 17th of November, 
and, although the Chief escaped, his cavalry for the first time suffered | 
heavily. Then it was that Holkar took shelter at Deig, and his 
alliance with its Raja was openly proclaimed. Lake having got 
together a siege train proceeded to attack Deig, but on his approach 
the place was evacuated during the night of the 24th of December 
and Holkar and his ally made good their escape without loss to the 
stronger fortress of Bhurtpore, but they were unable to carry off 
their guns. Lake then moved on Bhurtpore, and erected his batteries 
in front of it. On the 7th of January a breach was pronounced 
practicable, and, on the oth, the first attempt at storming the place 
resulted in a disastrous repulse with a loss of over 450 killed and 
wounded, more than half being Europeans, including 26 officers. 
Lord Lake attributed this repulse to “‘ unsurmountable obstacles, a 
deep ditch of water, and an imperfect breach, so that it was impossible 
to reach the top.”” It was well for us that at that moment the battle 
of Deig had been fought and won, for the failure to capture Bhurtpore 
produced an immense sensation throughout India, and this was 
intensified by the failure of the second assault a fortnight later. 
The third assault, a month later, was equally unsuccessful, but 
in the interval Lake had scored a success in the open over Ameer 
Khan, who had been summoned to join his chief at Bhurtpore. 
Ameer Khan attempted to surprise a convoy at a short distance from 
Lake’s camp, but was himself surprised by our cavalry and over- 
whelmed with the loss of many men and 4 guns. He escaped by 
stripping himself of his clothes and arms—leaving his armour in 
his palanquin, which was among the spoil. But Bhurtpore con- 
tinued to hold out, and several assaults were repulsed. In 
spite of these successes the Raja’s resolution at last began to fail 
him. He gave Holkar notice to leave, and made a treaty with the 
English. 

In this dilemma Holkar found a new ally, and, most surprising of 
all things in his surprising career, it was Sindia who came to his aid. 
In March, 1805, Dowlut Rao announced his intention of putting an 
end by amicable interposition and negotiation to the war between 
the British and Holkar. For four months after that pronouncement 
the camps of Sindia and Holkar remained close together, moving 
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from time to time on parallel lines ; but Sindia would not commit 
himself to open hostility against us, and the Raja of Berar refused 
to join any revived confederacy. He had been particularly impressed 
by the result of the fight at Ferruckabad, for, as he declared at the 
time, “‘ Jeswunt Rao Holkar is regarded as the ablest leader of 
cavalry that India has ever produced.” 

The association of Holkar and Sindia did not result in a hearty 
alliance. Sindia wanted peace, and Holkar was still bent on con- 
tinuing the struggle, seeking new allies in all directions and believing 
that in the end he might tire out the English. In August, 1805, 
they agreed to separate, and Holkar, who had still 18,000 horse 
of all sorts under his orders, made a rapid move and established 
himself in Ajmere. Thence he proceeded to Rajputana, declaring 
that he was bent on the capture of Delhi, and that he had secured 
the alliance of Runjeet Singh, the head of the Sikhs, as well as that 
of the Afghans. Early in October he entered the Punjab, but his 
reception was not what he expected, and in November it became 
necessary for him to think of another asylum, as Runjeet Singh had 
warned him that, while he sympathized with his position, he would 
not allow his army to advance to Lahore. Meantime, the pursuing 
troops were coming up on all sides, and it seemed as if Holkar could 
hot escape the net that was closing round him. The fortunate 
discovery, however, of a ford over the Sutlej on the 23rd of November 
enabled him to escape, and by rapid marches he moved towards 
the Himalayas, where he seemed to expect aid, or at least a place of 
refuge, from the Gurkhas. Disappointed in these expectations, 
he retraced his steps and crossed the Beas again throwing himself 
on the clemency of Runjeet Singh then posted at Amritsir. Here he 
played his last card. At an assembly of the Sikh chiefs he declared 
he would join their sect if they would only aid him against the English. 
For a moment the prospect of securing so distinguished a convert 
made them waver, but Runjeet Singh came to the conclusion that 
it would be best to use his influence to bring about a peaceful settle- 
ment between his troublesome guest and the English, and to avoid 
the risks of war. 

In the meantime an important change had taken place in the 
control of British policy in India. In the summer of 1805 Lord 
Wellesley had left, not, as he had hoped, in a blaze of triumph as 
Holkar’s conqueror, but as the author of a costly and protracted 
war, and he was even accused of entering upon it without consulting 
his Council. In July Lord Cornwallis arrived with instructions 
“to put an end to this most unprofitable and ruinous warfare.” 
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On the 4th of August he addressed Lord Lake—“‘ As I suspect 
that my opinions may differ very widely from those of some of the 
gentlemen in the political line who attend upon you, I feel myself 
obliged, in the very responsible situation in which I stand, seriously 
to require that you will take no step without a reference to me.” 
In a companion letter to Colonel Malcolm he administered a not 
undeserved rebuke—“ I deprecate the effects of the almost universal 
frenzy which has seized even some of the heads which I thought 
the soundest in the country for conquest and victory, as opposite 
to the interests as it is to the laws of our country.”’ Lord Cornwallis 
died soon after, and he was succeeded by Sir George Barlow, who had 
long viewed with misgiving the financial perils arising from the war. 
Not less anxious for peace than Cornwallis, he was resolved when 
it came that its terms should not be so onerous as to make it hollow 
and of brief duration. He overruled Lake and Malcolm in their 
desire to humiliate Holkar, but the story of the negotiations is too 
long and intricate to attempt it here. 

Although Holkar could not claim that he had succeeded in his 
main objects on entering upon the struggle with British power 
which he waged during nearly twenty months, he could declare 
at least that he had made a good fight of it, and that he had revealed 
military genius of a high order and excelled in the art of carrying on 
irregular warfare with horsemen. He was not aware of the limitations 
of that mode of warfare so well summed up by Arthur Wellesley 
as he looked on at the early stages of the Holkar war—‘ the power of 
an enemy relying solely on a numerous cavalry is not to be despised, 
but it requires some other source of strength to make it formidable.” 
The reputation of Jeswunt Rao Holkar was raised to the highest 
point in India by his conduct of the war, and, if his intellect had 
remained unclouded, much more might have been heard of him. 
Even the English officers opposed to him were impressed by his 
vigour and audacity, and while at the beginning of the war he was 
regarded as onlya “‘freebooter’’ and “ the leader of a band of robbers,” 
he became long before the end “‘ an antagonist to be respected and 
feared.’ Major Thorn, Lake’s panegyrist, summed up these impres- 
sions—‘‘ Jeswunt Rao Holkar had a mind more quick of conception 
and fertile in resources than any of the other Maratha chiefs, which 
made him a dangerous foe, and rendered the repression of his power 
an indispensable measure at a time when the British dominions in 
the East were perilously situated.” 


‘“WHAT THEY FOUGHT EACH OTHER FOR” 
By F. J. HuDLESToN, C.B.E., Librarian, War Office 


STANDING in front of a portrait of the late Lord Fisher and contem- 
plating it through a lorgnette, a Young Person in Pink, whose bump 
of veneration must have been represented by a slight depression, 
was overheard to exclaim, in a pleasing voice, but with a kind of 
drawling disdain: ‘“‘Is that the face that launched a thousand 
ships ?”’ An unkind quotation this, for the features of the gallant 
gargoyle ® in question must have borne about as much resemblance 
to those of Helen as a real idol does to a matinée idol. But it 
sets one meditating on the causes of wars, or as the ingenuous 
Peterkin put it to his long-suffering grandfather Old Kaspar, “ what 
they fought each other for.’’ And here it should be remarked that 
the causes of a war are very different from the pretexts for, or the 
occasions of,a war. One can rarely put one’s finger on one particular 
point and say that it, and it alone, was the cause of any given war. 
Take the Trojan War, for instance. It is only fair to Helen to 
remember that when Paris left Sparta and took her with him, he 
also included in his baggage, with culpable carelessness, a considerable 
sum of money belonging to Menelaus. This may have rankled, 
and perhaps Helen’s face was not entirely to blame. f 

It is not safe to trust to generalizations. Swift, with that engag- 
ing cynicism which makes his works such pleasant reading, remarks 
“* Sometimes a war is entered upon because the enemy is too strong, 
and sometimes because he is too weak.” Bismarck made the Topsy- 
like remark of the wars which he engineered, not disdaining in one 
case to go perilously near to forgery,f that they ‘‘ lay in the logic 
of history.” No doubt he had his Prussian tongue in his Junker 
cheek when he said this, for it is the kind of argument that might 
(if he were daft) be used by a dishonest jockey carpeted before 
the stewards for pulling a horse. We would give much to see the 


® “Your face was absolutely demoniacal.”” King Edward, to Lord Fisher, 
according to one of the latter’s ‘‘ Memories.” 

+ Mr. Payne Knight was so ungallant as to argue that no nations would be 
so mad as to go to war “ for one little woman ’’—no true knight this. 

¢ It is quite usual in French accounts of the Ems Despatch to see Bismarck 
described as le faussaive. ‘‘ That night Bismarck said his prayers with unusual 
fervency ”’ (C. G. Robertson). He may well have done so | 
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faces, and to hear the language, of those august beings on a jockey 
urging that his mount was predestined to be beaten. Unfortunately 
there is no international tribunal empowered to “ warn off” un- 
scrupulous statesmen. 

Bismarck’s methods indeed remind one rather of the behaviour 
of the Bedouin as described by Gibbon. “ If a Bedoween discovers 
from afar a solitary traveller, he rides furiously against him, crying 
with a loud voice, ‘ Undress thyself, thy aunt is without a garment.’ ”’ 
Anxiety inspired by the nudity of other people’s aunts is, no doubt, 
most laudable on general principles, but it should not be used as 
a pretext for theft. 

One can get a general sort of idea of the causes of wars by classi- 
fying them. There are, for instance, religious wars, wars of aggres- 
sion, wars of succession, balance of power wars, trade wars 
and wars on a point of honour, to mention a few. International 
lawyers also talk, oddly enough, of “ unsolemn wars,” t.e. when 
two nations slip into a war without any solemnity or formal declara- 
tion. They also used to write of an odd “kind of war” which 
they called general reprisals. This was when the sovereign gave 
his subjects permission to seize the persons and property of 
another power. De Witt, the Grand Pensionary (this sounds a very 
pleasant job) of the States General, declared that he saw no difference 
between general reprisals and open war. He appears to have been 
a sensible man, except, perhaps, to these same international lawyers. 
And here we would remark that to the uninitiated, those who have 
received a call to no bar but the saloon and the private, there are 
two very curious things about International Law. In the first place, 
it is not law and in the second place, many of the authorities on it 
have such extraordinary names, witness Bynkershoek, Miltitz, 
Kluber, Wolfius, Burlamaqui, Travers Twiss, Wenk, Puffendorf, 
Kamptz and F. E. Smith. Could any one invent more tortuous 
reasonings than a man called Travers Twiss? Is not an authority 
called Bynkershoek likely to make any subject he touches as clear 
asmud? Whocouldwithstand the Prussian arguments of a Kluber ?* 
And are not some other of these names, as Voltaire said of Habbakuk, 
capable de tout ? 

Even Vattel, one of the greatest authorities on the Law of Nations, 
does not seem to be free from the midsummer madness that these 
names suggest. Talking of the Rape of the Sabines, he says it was 
entirely justified, because “‘ a nation can only preserve and perpetuate 


® We wonder if he was any connection of Sir Thomas Clubber, the officer 
in command at Chatham Dockyard in the eighteen-thirties. Sir Thomas may 
well have been, unlike Crummles, a Prussian. 
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itself by propagation.” This, as the dog’s‘meat‘inian :¥aid; ‘is a 
self-evident proposition.” But he hastily adds—how damnably 
unjust any woman reader may rightly exclaim—‘‘ No nation was 
obliged to furnish the Amazons with males.” ® 

Religious wars are happily, in civilized countries at all events, 
a thing of the past. The Crusades are perhaps the most remarkable 
instances of religious wars, but even here trade was to a certain 
extent making use of religion as a pretext. In 1096 the Doge of 
Venice “‘ recommended the official acceptance of the Crusade 
upon the grounds of religion—and of commercial utility.’ A 
similar religious enthusiasm caused the Venetians to join the Fourth 
Crusade and, incidentally, to sack Constantinople. The world 
will probably never see again such enthusiasm for war as there was 
for the First Crusade. ‘“‘ The most savage countries,’ as Malmsbury 
puts it, “‘ contributed followers.”” He proceeds to dot the i’s: 
‘the Welshman left his hunting, the Scotch his fellowship with 
vermin, the Dane his drinking party, the Norwegian his raw fish.”’ 

And here, as an odd instance of the way in which national charac- 
teristics persist through the ages, it is interesting to note that 
Macaulay, writing of the English traveller in Scotland in 1689, says, 
“he would rise from his couch half poisoned with stench and half 
mad with the itch.’’ But, Look who’s here, as they say at the 
cinema, Caledonia, looking even sterner and wilder than usual ! 
So let us hastily apologize by asking, Where in these isles is there 
a finer—or colder—city than Edinburgh ? What part of England 
produces brawer (i.e. more, or rather mair, braw) lassies than 
Scotland ? Has not modern research proved that Nero (as if his 
character were not black enough already) while Rome was burning 
played, not the fiddle, but the bagpipes ? Can London point to 
any street, with the possible exception of that noble thoroughfare 
the Edgware Road (known to the aborigines as Edgerro) at all like 
Sauchiehall Street ? No wonder that in Glasgow they have adopted 
the Neapolitan proverb and exclaim with pride to the bewildered 
southerner, “‘ Hoots, mon, see Sauchiehall Street and gang oot ! ”’ 

But to return to the Crusades. Bishops,f it will be remembered, 

* But it has been pointed out to the writer by a kind and learned critic that 
the Amazons were known as men-slayers, ‘‘ who killed any man with whom thcy 
had any commerce,” so one can understand the reluctance of their contemporaries 
to intermarry with them. No one would like to see an announcement of his 
marriage in the papers, knowing that his name would in consequence shortly 
appear in an adjacent column. 

+ Brown’s “‘ Venetian Republic.” , 

¢ General Leonidas Polk, of the Confederate States, who was killed in the 


Adanta campaign in 1864, was before and throughout the war Bishop of Louisiana. 
He baptized General J. E. Johnston between two battles. 
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as the €hurch:abhorred: the shedding of blood, went armed with 
clubs and would knock down a Saracen and beat him to death and 
think nothing of it. And they had odd companions, “ vulgus, tam 
casti quam incesti, adulteri, homicide, fures, perjurt, pradones, 
quin et sexus femininus.”” One may well ask, que dtable allatent- 
tls faire dans cette galére? A far more motley crowd than the duke’s 
son, cook’s son and their companions of Mr. Kipling’s verse. 

Amongst wars due to religious fervour the Hussite Wars should 
be of interest to soldiers, owing to the use made in them of the 
hradba vozova. This, the invention of Ziska, was a kind of medizval 
kinsman of the tank. It was, in fact, an armoured wagon and 
owed its existence to the fact that Ziska had to evolve for his forces, 
which consisted almost entirely of infantry, some means of coping 
with the attack of horsemen. Lashed together with iron chains they 
made a kind of lager in defence, but were also used ‘for attack, 
sharpshooters being placed next to the drivers of the wagons.* 
Ziska, one-eyed, pious and simple, has been compared by historians 
to Oliver Cromwell. His martial ardour was such that (so it is said) 
when he died he left directions that his body should be flayed and 
his skin used as a drum, an instance of professional zeal of great, 
and in these days unequalled, rarity. ‘The Hussite Wars are also 
of interest from their connection with King Wenceslaus, that excellent 
monarch who, on a famous occasion emerged from wherever he was, 
‘““ looked out” and contemplated a wintry world. Historians 
mention the deplorable fact that he was “‘ much addicted to drunken- 
ness ”’; this is hinted at in the carol in which, it will be remembered, 
he calls loudly for wine. 

Wars caused by a point of honour are probably a thing of the past. 
In 1661 Louis XVI.nearly declared war on Spain because the Spanish 
ambassador in London, de Watteville, placed his coach in front 
of that belonging to the French ambassador. This resulted in what 
modern reporters call ‘an ugly fracas,” in which the Spaniards 
dragged the coachman from the French ambassadorial box after 
ham-stringing the horses. A somewhat similar case occurred in 1830, 
when one of the reasons why the French invaded Algeria was that 
the Dey in an audience with the French consul-general, lost his 
temper and ‘lui porta plusieurs coups d’un chasse-mouche qu'il 
tenait a la main, et lui ordonna de se retirer.’’ No one could be 
expected to stand this, for, as the anonymous Junius says, “‘ to depart 
in the minutest article from the niceness and strictness of punctilio 
is as dangerous to national honour as it is to female virtue. The 


® See Count Liitzow’s ‘“‘ Bohemia.’’ 
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woman who admits of one familiarity seldom knows where to stop, 
or what to refuse ; and when the counsels of a great country give 
way in a single instance, when they are once inclined to submission, 
every step accelerates the rapidity of their descent.” As the old 
saying puts it, “‘ Familiarity breeds attempts.” 

Somewhat akin to the point of honour wars are some of our 
minor British campaigns, when some dusky monarch has objected 
to or ignored our Civis Britannicus attitude. The Abyssinian 
war comes partly into this category. It might, however, be argued 
that the real reason for this war was the dilatoriness of the Foreign 
Office. The British consul in Abyssinia, C.D. Cameron,was charged 
by King Theodore to forward to Queen Victoria a letter containing 
a proposal that he should send an embassy to England. ‘The letter 
was duly sent. It was a most polite letter. It began, “I hope 
Your Majesty is in good health. By the power of God I am well.” 
But the Foreign Office appears to have filed it, or mislaid it, or 
forgotten it. Theodore was annoyed and imprisoned the British 
consul ; having acquired the habit, when Mr. Rassam arrived bear- 
ing at last an answer to the long-neglected letter, he threw him also 
into prison. Perhaps the moral is that a Government Department 
should be punctiliously polite to a descendant of the Queen of 
Sheba—a descendant who was so proud of his lineage that it is 
said that he contemplated making the widowed Queen of England 
an offer of marriage. To tell the truth, at this period, Whitehall 
does not appear to have been at its best. A few months later, in 
1869, a Mr. Higginbotham complained in the Legislature of Victoria 
that ‘“‘ the colonies were governed by a person named Rogers,”’ 
referring to the chief clerk in the Colonial Office. It has also 
been stated that about this time, in another Government Office, 
which shall be nameless, an official letter was sent to Stowe House, 
addressed, ‘‘ Messrs. Buckingham &Chandos.”” But it was a Minister, 
not a permanent official, who, when his private secretary (let us call 
him the Hon. Harry Highbrow, afterwards Lord I’amtoadd) casually 
remarked that he had discovered an anacoluthon in a recently 
received despatch, exclaimed with horror and dismay depicted on his 
noble and intelligent countenance, ‘‘ Good God! Did you kill it?” 

As befits a nation of shopkeepers * many of our wars have been 
trade wars. A good instance is the first Dutch War, which was 
occasioned by the Navigation Act of 1651 directed against Holland’s 
oversea trade. This war brought in its train the expedition against 


® This phrase, often used by Napoleon, first occurs in a book by M. A. B. 
Mangourit, a French spy, ‘‘ Voyage en Hanovre,’”’ 1805. 
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the Spanish West Indies, a filibustering expedition largely due to 
the fact that Cromwell, having made peace with the Dutch, found 
himself with ‘* one hundred and sixty sail of brave and well-appointed 
ships swimming at sea.’ The Protector’s apologists say that this 
expedition was not for plunder but a “‘ spirited Protestant demonstra- 
tion in force.”” This sounds a Pickwickian, not to say Pecksnifhan 
apology. It would be equally difficult to justify another of our 
trade wars, the Opium War of 1840 with China. It was chiefly 
trade which was responsible for the American War of Independence, 
or Revolutionary War, according to one’s point of view. An 
American historian, J. Fiske, puts it well. ‘‘ Asin Mrs. Gamp’s case, 
a teapot became the occasion of a division between friends.” ‘There 
are many “‘ ifs’ in history, and one of the most curious is, if on 
the 8th of May, 1767, Charles Townshend at dinner had not drunk 
too much champagne he would not have made his celebrated 
“* champagne speech,”’ which had such a wild success that it appears 
to have gone to his head, and he might not have brought forward, 
as he did a few days later, his mad “‘ plan for producing a revenue 
on imports into America.” And, another quaint “ if,” if the House 
of Commons had taken the advice of Alderman Beckford (father of 
the author of “ Vathek ”’), “‘ Do like the best of physicians and heal 
the disease by doing nothing,” the Boston tea-party might never 
have taken place and we might now “ shorely ” be a part of “ those 
United States,’ and engagingly saying ‘“‘ yep ” and “ nope ” instead 
of yes and no, and might be using instead of the languid Hear! 
Hear! the vivacious ‘‘ Attaboy ! ” 

Amongst the wars that ought never to have been allowed to take 
place an outstanding example is that with our American kinsmen in 
1812. As Col. Vestal of the United States Army puts it in his most in- 
teresting volume, “‘ The Maintenance of Peace,” “‘ the country which 
professed liberty as a creed arrayed itself on the side of a nation which 
threatened to enslave the whole world.”” Tiactless English ministers, 
American statesmen blind to what Great Britain was fighting for, 
the old question of the Right of Search, gratitude to France for 
help during the Revolution, all these helped to bring about the war. 
It is very pleasant to know that this same gratitude was one of the 
reasons why the United States took up Germany’s glove in 1917. 
One of the most picturesque incidents of the late war must have been 
General Pershing standing in Paris in front of the statue of Lafayette, 
saluting and crying with a loud voice, ‘‘ Lafayette, nous votc !”’ 

Another American historian, W.F.Johnson, approves Lord Liver- 
pool’s words that “‘ the war [of 1812] on the part of America had been 
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a war of passion, of party spirit, and not a war of policy, of interest, 
or of necessity.” In Boston, which was bitterly opposed to it, 
it was called at the time ‘‘ Mr. Madison’s War.” ‘There were two 
curious incidents connected with this war. On the 16th of June, 1812, 
the British Government announced that the Orders in Council, which 
were the chief bone of contention, would be withdrawn. But 
before this news could reach Washington, the United States officially 
declared war on the 18th of June. Peace was signed on the 24th 
of December, 1814, but, before this was known in the United States, 
the battle of New Orleans was fought on the 8th of January, 1815, 
and we received a bad beating. 

Of wars of aggression one of the most monstrous and unjust 
wars ever waged was that of Frederick the Great Robber King when 
he invaded Silesia. He was perfectly frank about it. One of his 
excuses was “‘ the desire to makeaname.” ‘‘ I scorn your European 
system of international law ”’ was another of his pleasant remarks. 
According to Voltaire he gave as a pretext, “‘ Troops always ready to 
act, ® my well-filled treasury and the vivacity of my disposition— 
these were my reasons for making war upon Maria Theresa.”” The 
Situation of Austria was another admirable reason: as Frederick 
puts it in his “‘ Histoire de mon temps,” “ Les finances étotent 
dérangées, Tarmée étoit délabrée et découragée . . . avec cela 
placez @ la téte de ce gouvernement une jeune princesse sans 
expérience.”’ ‘This last excuse for breaking a solemn engagement, 
the Pragmatic Sanction (what a name for a state paper! ), must 
surely satisfy any reasonable being. It certainly seems to have 
satisfied Carlyle who, in a passage rather resembling Mr. Cordle’s 
comments on the Infant Phenomenon, writes, “‘ a veracious man 
he was, at all points, not even conscious of his veracity.”? So may 
a highwayman who holds a pistol to his victim’s head, observing 
‘* I am armed and you are not : your money or your life,”’ be called 
a veracious man. This much may, however, be said for Frederick 
that he did not indulge in the canting humbug of a successor who, 
in 1870, wrote home, in the often quoted parody of Coventry 
Patmore :— 

‘“‘ The Lord be praised, my dear Augusta, 
We've won a battle—such a buster |! 


Ten thousand Frenchmen sent below, 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow!” 


© The now defunct, or camouflaged, Grosser Generalstab, in its history of the 
wars of Frederick the Great, is equally frank, and gives as an excuse for the invasion, 
“‘ die Schlagfertigkeit des preussischen Heeres gegentiber der militarischen Schwache 
Oesterreichs’’—xyross and unblushing candour indeed. 
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Nor would he have been guilty of the hypocrisy of a later successor 
whose heart “‘ bled for Louvain.” 

The reasons given at the time for embarking on a war are often. 
of the most trivial nature. In1672CharlesII.declared war on Holland 
on a very flimsy pretext. In the words of Hume, “ the detention 
of some English in Surinam is mentioned, though it appears 
that these persons had voluntarily remained there: the refusal 
of a Dutch fleet on their own coasts to strike * to an English yacht 
is much aggravated ; and to piece up all these pretensions some 
abusive pictures are mentioned.” This was an allusion to a portrait 
of Cornelius de Witt, showing in the background some ships on fire 
in a harbour, which the touchy Charles rightly assumed to be 
Chatham, and resented. But, alas! the real reason for this war 
was a bribe from Louis XIV. which took the form both of hard cash 
and “the childish, simple baby face” of Mlle. de Querouaille. 
Still, Stuarts will be Stuarts and it is difficult not to forgive them 
anything. 

Another trivial excuse was that of Peter the Great, who justified 
his war on Charles XII. of Sweden by publishing a manifesto to the 
effect that “‘ they had not paid him sufficient honours when he went 
incognito to Riga and that they had charged his ambassadors too 
high for provisions.” Of recent years this last pretext might well 
have set the whole world a-fighting again. 

The Muse of History in ancient times appears to have resembled 
a blowsy, bouncing rustic maiden, ready, as is the custom of rustic 
maidens (so one has read), to listen eagerly to any story and to 
swallow it without so much as saying ““ My!’’ Nowadays Clio is a 
very different person, a regular unbelieving Thomasine, a kind of a 
Girtonized Miss Blimber with horn-rimmed glasses, and as capable 
as any judge on the Bench—more, perhaps, than some—of weighing 
evidence for and against. The statement that oysters induced Julius 
Cesar to invade Britain is, as Huckleberry Finn remarked of some 
passages in Holy Writ, “interesting but tough.” Still there it 1s, “ spes 
margaritarum’’ so Suetonius tells us was one of the reasons why 
the Romans invaded us. One can picture the legionaries “‘a-opening 
oysters like steam,” as Mr. Ben Allen did, and one can fancy their 
disgust at finding inside no pearls but simply “‘ bivalva suculenta,”’ 
as, no doubt, they called them. It was probably disappointment 
that led Julius Cesar to pen the unkind remark that “‘ no one ever 


* z.e. lower their colours. The yacht in question was the King’s yacht, The 
Merlin, with Lady Temple on board; the commander, Capt. Crow, as the scheme 
miscarried, was on his return to London thrown into the Tower. 
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thought of visiting Britain unless he had some substantial reason 
for it.” 

The amiable Anacharsis remarked, ‘‘ the general character of 
all wars is the same, they originate in the ambition of princes and 
terminate in the misery of the people.”” There certainly have been 
many wars in which the winning side has had little to show for its 
expenditure of life and money. Apart from honour and glory and 
Miss Nightingale * and her reforms, what benefit did Great Britain 
derive from the Crimean War? All that the writer can think of 
is a collection of Russian books, now under his charge in the War 
Office Library, which came from the Garrison Library at Sevastopol. 
It is not so easy to indicate the causes of the Crimean War. The 
custody of the Holy Places was made the pretext, but the causes 
would seem to have been partly personal and partly the so-called will 
of Peter the Great, which urged his successors at all costs to extend 
northward and southward and to advance as far as possible towards 
Constantinople and India: “‘ to work out this raise wars continuously.” 
On the personal side one cause undoubtedly lay in the Czar’s attitude 
to Napoleon III., whom he persisted in addressing as “‘ mon cher 
anu ’’ instead of ‘‘ Monsieur, mon frére.” In this matter, however, 
Napoleon III. scored with true French politeness: he said to the 
Russian Ambassador at his first audience, ‘“‘ vous remercierez 
chalereusement Sa Mayjesté Impériale de sa bienveillance et surtout du 
mot de bon ami dont elle s’est servie, car l'on subit ses fréeres et l’on 
chotstt ses amis.” ‘“ Décidément,” said the Ambassador as he 
left the Tuileries, ‘‘ c’est quelqu’un.” Another personal point is 
that the Czar Nicholas and Stratford Canning, whom he had refused 
to receive as British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, f had always been 
opposed to each other. Moreover, the Czar never believed that 
Great Britain would show fight: he was certain that “ because 
of her Peace Party, her traders and her Prime Minister, it was 
impossible for England to move” (Kinglake). Of recent years 
another Emperor and his advisers made almost exactly the same 
mistake—this is why we are called “ perfidious.”’ 

It was a violent explosion that helped to bring about the war 
of 1859, for it was Orsini’s bomb in 1858 which caused Napoleon ITI. 
to decide that it was necessary to “‘ do something for Italy.”” It also 
had another remarkable result. The bomb was Birmingham-made 
and this so inflamed the French nation that the “‘ Journal Officiel ”’ 


© Who, however, according to Mr. Lytton Strachey, seems to have been rather 
a blessing in disguise. 
t Mr. Labouchers said “‘ the Crimean War was Stratford Canning’s revenge.’ 
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was filled with letters, ostensibly of congratulation on the Emperor’s 
escape but really denouncing England. Most of these letters came 
from the colonels of various French regiments, one of whom went 
so far as to demand “ que le repaire infame ou s’ourdissent d’ausst 
infernales machinations soit détruit d tout jamais: le pays le 
demande ad grands cris, et l’armée saurait y dépenser jusqu’a 
la derniére goutte de son sang.’’ The result in England was the 
Volunteer Movement of 1859, so the Birmingham bomb helped 
to free Italy and revived the Volunteers. 

Secret diplomacy, the ambitions of sovereigns, the vagaries 
of their mistresses, the intrigues of ministers, all these have been 
often blamed as the causes of wars in the past. But were they any 
worse than the modern Press? The Spanish-American War, owing 
to Spanish misgovernment, and American interests, in Cuba, was no 
doubt inevitable. But it is impossible to say anything in defence 
of the journal which dug up from its files an old plate representing 
an eclipse of the sun and reproduced it as a photograph of the hole 
made in the “‘ Maine,” which, it is extremely probable, was destroyed 
by a mine placed in position, not by the Spanish but by the Cuban 
insurgents. Another paper got hold of, and printed, a private 
letter from Sefior de Lome, the Spanish Minister in Washington, in 
which President McKinley was described as “a cheap politician.” 
The real Yellow Peril is not China or Japan, but the yellow 
Press. 

Many hard things have been said about the Balance of Power 
by those who think that Utopia can be run up as quickly as a jerry- 
built villa, and it has been blamed as the cause of many wars. But 
what exactly is the Balance of Power? It exists, as has been well 
said by Professor Oppenheim, “‘to prevent any member of the Family 
of Nations from becoming omnipotent.”” Louis XIV. and Napoleon 
I. both threatened the balance of power ; to restore its equilibrium 
was the object of the nations who combined against le Roi Soletl 
and, as our simple ancestors put it, the Corsican Ogre. Up to 
1867, in the preamble of the Mutiny Act, “ the preservation of the 
balance of power in Europe ” was given as one of the reasons why 
we maintained an army. These words were struck out at the 
instigation of Mr. Bright,* to whom Europe meant nothing and 
Manchester everything. He described it (the balance of power) 
as “‘a foul idol—fouler than any heathen tribe ever worshipped.”’ 
Perhaps, perhaps not, but by no means so foul, all decent people 


* Whom Palmerston, a typical John Bull, regarded as ‘‘ a displeasing mixture 
of the bagman and the preacher.”” (Lord Morley.) 
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will agree, as child labour in factories, an infamy which had this 
good man’s cordial approval. ‘To the average person it is a mystery 
why this eloquent orator, who had so many noble ideals, should 
have thought that children should have been better employed 
sweating their little hearts out in factories rather than playing in 
fields, or what pass for fields in the Black Country. After all, to 
denounce the balance of power is rather like denouncing a dentist’s 
forceps: this may be a very foul instrument when one thinks of it 
while sitting in the dentist’s waiting-room, but it serves an excellent 
purpose. So does the policeman’s truncheon, though no doubt 
many have a violent objection to it. 

There were printed on the events leading up to the late European 
War, Blue Books, Yellow Books, Red Books, Green Books and White 
Books: indeed, a German publisher, with unwonted humour, 
combined them all in a Regenbogen Book. But the historian of 
the future will search them in vain for any mention of the real 
original causes of the war, though he will find many pretexts. But 
when a parvenu empire indulges extensively in aspirations for 
Weltmacht and in general swollen-headedness ; when it takes as a 
motto for its mercantile marine, ‘“‘ Mein Feld ist die Welt” ; when 
it develops an army and navy all dressed-up and nowhere to go; 
when “‘Jch,” ita ruler, perpetually talks about ‘ buckling on” 
(‘‘ swash-buckling on ’”’ would be a better term) “ shining armour ”’ 
in a style of eloquence rather like that of the showman outside a 
tent inside which the Fattest Lady in the World and the United 
States are coyly lurking—all these, taken together, are more than 
enough to make the delicate balance of power wobble like the hand 
of an automatic weighing-machine when the most famous citizen 
of Beaconsfield gets on the footplate. 

Perhaps a minor cause would be obvious to any one who gazes 
on a photograph of the ex-Emperor in mufti which was very popular 
in Germany before the war, although to an Englishman it seems 
most astonishing that the photographer did not spend the rest 
of his unartistic life in a fortress for Majestatsbeleidigung. One 
should always be polite to Fallen Grandeur and indeed to all members 
of what somebody (perhaps O. Henry) has called the largest club 
in the world, the Down and Out Club. It 1s enough therefore to 
say, in a dead language, that this photograph might with justice have 
inscribed under it ‘‘ Arrius, totus, teres atque rotundus.’’ ‘The 
Editor of the ‘‘ Tailor and Cutter,” that stern arbiter elegantiarum, 
would probably add the lines— 
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‘‘ Those pressing prevailers, 
The ready-made tailors, 
Quote me as their great double-barrel, 
Their great double-barrel ! 
I allow them to do so, 
Though Robinson Crusoe, 
Would jib at their wearing-apparel— 
Such wearing-apparel |” 


But what of the future, now that, in most countries, King Demos 
is sitting, in some cases rather uneasily, upon the throne ?_ Religious 
wars and wars of succession are, as a Café Royaliste would say, 
démodé. Perhaps Demos, though it seems a hard thing to 
say, has not such a nice sense, we will not say of honour, but of 
punctilio, so we can rule out wars on a point of honour. But trade 
and the necessity for new markets still remain a possible source 
of dispute ; the blessings of modern civilization (and, incidentally, 
of partition) have not yet permeated China as they did Africa during 
the nineteenth century ; the Pacific Ocean may belie its name; 
the question of “ nationalities” is a very prickly question. But 
at least we have made a certain amount of progress. Somebody 
said in the Victorian age: “ After all, what is Europe? Half 
a dozen wicked old bald-heads sitting round a green table.” 
Now democrats, like other people. may be wicked, unless they 
live at some Asses-milk-cum-Water, or Cahoos,® but they are not 
as arule bald. Often indeed they are horribly hirsute. 


® Which is immortalized in those beautiful lines— 
** Far Cahoos, 
Where the hopbine grows, 
And the Youth 
Of the Town 
Are prone to Diss-er-pa-shon,” 
and which sent forth, as elderly playgoers will remember, that remarkable ‘“* Orna- 
mental Purity Brigade ”’ for the abolition of cigarettes and highballs. 


TALES OF INTELLIGENCE 
No. 1 
THE DRESDEN SALT-CELLAR 
By “ JaBB ”’ (late of the Intelligence Corps) 


Durinc the summer of 1915 what we call the “A ’”’ or front line 
Intelligence business was growing somewhat slack. Fighting 
had almost ceased, or grown spasmodic, so that the aviators were 
now doing the bulk of our work. I was consequently for the 
time being turned over to the counter-espionage branch, which 
naturally entailed my leaving the firing line for a totally different 
job, which lay in the back area and stretched well beyond that 
also. 

The change originated out of the following circumstances. 
Late in June one of our brigades carried out a successful recon- 
naissance into the German lines near “ the Monkey Puzzle” not 
far from Locre. The unheard-of capture of a divisional staff officer 
resulted. This stroke of luck caused some stir ; so Murray, Bosworth- 
Jones and myself were all told off by Corps Headquarters to examine 
this valuable prisoner. As we expected, we could get but little 
out of our man except vague generalities : he was not giving away. 
anything worth knowing. Still, by this stage of the war, we had 
already learned a thing or two; so we returned to see our man in 
the evening and began discussing with him the possible duration of 
the war. After half an hour of this game we were little better off ; 
but then by dint of a judicious disparagement of the German Army 
we slowly drew him out, and to our delight he at last began arguing 
and contradicting our statements. Another hour of this process 
saw our quarry slowly coming off his guard, and we signalled to 
Murray, being the weakest German scholar, that he should retire 
from the contest. This he did. In another ten minutes of this 
chauvinistic sparring match we were enumerating imaginary British 
divisions and our victim was responding gaily. Finally, in his 
excitement he once more repeated the old story that our new Armies 
being valueless could be left alone ; that the Russians would soon 
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be flattened out ; that the rout of the French would follow. He 
then added that the Germans knew it was the intention of our 
War Office to send out Sir Wilfred Arlington in August in order 
to initiate a great attack with twenty new divisions from near 
Armentiéres for the liberation of Lille early in September. The 
Germans, however, were preparing for this stroke, which would be 
completely defeated. And so the argument was allowed to cool off. 

The rest of our interview proved of no matter, but our prisoner’s 
heated assertions were not forgotten. So when our aviators began 
reporting much new digging and wiring round Lille, the captured 
staff officer’s story grew not only more probable but more important. 
An increasing watchfulness on the part of the enemy’s listening- 
posts on that sector of the line was reported during early July. Lastly, 
the contents of two captured documents emphasized our opinion 
that the Germans were really acting on the belief that an Allied 
offensive in this neighbourhood was maturing. 

These facts were in themselves of no further interest to us 
Intelligence officers : we reported them duly and there our responsi- 
bility ceased. Nevertheless, I happened to meet Major Lynch, 
head of the Counter-Espionage Branch shortly afterwards and 
told him what we Intelligence officers thought of the whole matter, 
namely, that the enemy seemed to us to have got hold of some false 
information purposely sent out from London. If so, it was becoming 
important that we should be acquainted with what had been done, 
in order that we might know what to look for in the near future. 
Lynch was much interested and promised to take up the subject. 
He soon after went across to London on business. 

On his return to G.H.Q. in France he sent for me and told me 
that he had been unable to trace any false information of such a 
kind as having emanated from the Allies. In view of this fact, he 
had approached Colonel Ratton, one of the Secretary of State’s 
private secretaries, and had consulted him about the matter. On 
hearing of the incident, Ratton, to Lynch’s surprise, expressed 
some concern, for it was in fact the Chief of the General Staff’s 
own plan that the Germans appeared to have winded. The written 
notes dealing with the matter had been compiled by the C.I.G.S. 
himself ; these had been handled subsequently by Ratton and by 
his colleague, Major Barnsley ; the latter had typed five copies of 
the resulting memorandum. These were signed by the C.I.G.S., 
then approved and countersigned by the Secretary of State. Three 
copies were then dispatched overseas next morning by King’s 
Messenger. The duplicates had been seen by the War Cabinet 
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alone: the rough notes, blotting paper, even the carbons used in 
the machine had been scrupulously burned. The copies retained 
in England were in the C.I.G.S.’s private safe. Of the three 
copies that had gone to France, one had been delivered personally 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the British Expeditionary Force. 
The remaining two had been taken to Paris to the Ministry of War 
by the senior French liaison officer. 

The possibility of any leakage of information having occurred 
in London thus seemed precluded. Ratton, however, seemed 
anxious that further investigations should be conducted in France. 
Since the Germans had evidently fathomed the scheme, discreet 
inquires might cause little harm, more especially as the plan was 
no longer likely to mature. But from the point of view of a breach 
of secrecy, the matter, so it was thought, should be pursued. Lynch 
thereupon approached the Commander-in-Chief’s entourage and 
with great difficulty persuaded the Chief’s Military Secretary to 
allow an inquiry to be conducted. From this investigation It 
became clear that the memorandum in question had been seen only 
by the Commander-in-Chief, by the Chief of the Staff and the 
acting head of the Operations Section of the General Staff. The 
Chief’s Military Secretary had personally held the document in 
his charge and written a reply in manuscript, after which it was 
signed by the Chief. The tenour of the reply had been strongly 
opposed to the proposal. 

The next day, as Lynch was due to go to Paris on other matters, 
he instructed me to go with him since he intended to prosecute 
his inquiries into the case and desired my assistance. I had gone 
to Paris on Intelligence work before, as my knowledge of the 
language and of the city was considerable, owing to the fact that 
my firm had during many years maintained a branch office in the 
French capital. I had, indeed, actually lived there for some time 
and I knew many French lawyers extremely well. 

After disposing of several other questions, Lynch approached 
the chef de cabinet of the Minister of War and broached the topic of 
the possible breach of secrecy touching the C.1.G.S.’s memorandum. 
At first the reception he encountered, so he told me, was cool. 
Ultimately the chef de cabinet recognized the gravity of the matter, 
and became convinced of the necessity of a strict inquiry, if only 
to allay any uneasiness in London. It was consequently arranged 
that a French Intelligence officer of proved discretion should take 
up the case, and that I should remain with him to represent our 
interests. Thereupon, Lynch returned to our G.H.Q. after seeing 
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me introduced to Lieutenant de Merville of the Siireté, who was to 
conduct the investigation. 

Merville I had known before the war. He was a man of forty-two, 
much older than myself, of wide experience and popular in Paris 
society. He had studied for the Bar, but had subsequently turned 
his attention to chemistry and the fine arts. Being of independent 
means, he had gratified his artistic leanings by setting up a sumptuous 
flat in the Rue Victor Hugo, where he possessed a collection of rare 
bookbindings and porcelain. A better man, I did not imagine, 
could have been found for the task in hand. 

That same evening Merville met me by appointment and said 
that he had completed his inquiry at the Ministry. The document 
in question had been seen by the Minister, by his chef de cabinet, 
by two members of the Conseil Supérieur, by the adjoint to the chef 
de cabinet and his secretary. It was kept in the Minister’s safe. 
No reply had been made thereto, pending the receipt of the opinion 
formed on the British scheme by the Generalissimo of the French 
Armies. The second copy of the British memorandum had been 
sent to Epernay by the President’s orderly officer that same day. 
It had reached the French Commander-in-Chief unopened—just 
as it had left London. Five days later the reply had reached Paris, 
strongly deprecating the British proposal. The Minister for War, 
after consulting the same officers who had seen the original proposal, 
added to and endorsed the reply. It was speedilyreturned to London. 
The chef de cabinet, meanwhile, had himself copied out the Generalis- 
simo’s remarks, together with the Minister’s additions, and placed 
them in safety with the original document in the General Staff safe. 

Merville was evidently much aroused by the whole affair. He 
had obtained the authorization for both of us to visit Epernay next day 
in the War Ministry motor car that conveyed confidential despatches 
from Paris to French G.Q.G. (General Head Quarters). The 
journey proved uneventful, and my companion was not talkative. 
He would say no more than: “I am haunted by a fancy. 
That is the worst of being a mere civilian in these matters, as well as 
a dilettante in things artistic.” 

At G.Q.G., after waiting five hours in the office of the Commande- 
ment, I was rescued from those dreary surroundings by Merville 
himself. We proceeded to a much belated lunch after which we 
took a walk in the forest, followed by a military policeman. Such 
was the precautionary régime at G.Q.G. But even after dinner 
Merville could not be drawn very far. He would only admit that 
his task had proved difficult. It was solely by juggling with the 
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name of the British Secretary of State that he had attained any 
result whatever. 

We waited till next day for the G.Q.G. car which was conveying 
the President’s orderly officer back to Paris, and we were instructed 
to return with him. In view of his presence, I could not discuss 
the object of our journey to Epernay, as I had promised myself to 
do on the way back to Paris. Merville, in fact, hardly uttered a 
word to me, but talked trivialities with our fellow passenger. 

On arrival in Paris we lunched together after calling at the 
Ministry of War. We then wandered to a solitary bench near the 
Invalides for a quarter of an hour and at length discussed the matter 
that lay uppermost in our minds. Up to a certain point Merville 
was communicative and he summed up the situation for me as 
follows :— 

“‘ The statement which Major Lynch set before me, combined 
with my inquiries both in Paris and at Epernay, has made it quite 
clear that any leakage of information can only have taken place 
at one of four points—your Secretary of State’s office, British 
G.H.Q., the French War Miuinister’s cabinet or French G.Q.G. 
Lynch has traced the matter on your side and studied the person- 
alities involved in the matter. He has proved to his entire satisfac- 
tion that no indiscretion or leakage of information can be traced 
at those points. We have to do the same on our side, since we 
are determined to clear up the question beyond doubt. The case 
should be simple, and, when compared to many Intelligence pro- 
blems, appears to me to be quite straightforward, since the number 
of individuals possessed of this secret information is remarkably small, 
whilst the high station of the officers concerned in the matter at 
both Headquarters in the field makes it most easy to check any 
intercourse they may have had with strangers. Thus at Epernay, 
unknown to you, I was in five minutes able to verify the entries 
in the leave book at the Commandement and also to trace the name 
of every visitor to the Generalissimo’s cabinet during the days when 
the document was being handled there by the staff. An innocent 
indiscretion, spoken or written, on the part of such distinguished 
and earnest officers appears incredible and can be dismissed without 
further thought. 

“‘There is, further, the remarkable feature in the case that 
if any indiscretion has been committed, this act must have been 
perpetrated before the strong disapprobation expressed concerning 
the scheme by British and French G.H.Q. alike—not to mention 
by the French Minister of War—had led to its abandonment, for 
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this step was taken long ago, so I gathered this morning. No German 
agent would ever knowingly transmit erroneous information of such 
gravity to his paymasters. This fact would confirm my view that 
no treachery could exist in high quarters, if indeed such testimony 
were necessary. Nevertheless, there is one item in the case which 
interests me very deeply ; that, however, I cannot discuss at the 
moment and I must now leave you. Come and see me to-morrow 
morning early and have an English breakfast.”’ 

A sudden invitation to dinner received by telephone that evening 
brought me round to Merville’s flat at 7p.m. He refused to go into 
our investigation, but enigmatically remarked that the War Ministry 
might be sending me back to British G.H.Q. next day and that 
he would much regret losing my company. At 8.30, after dinner, 
Eugene, the valet, opened the door and announced one Lieutenant 
Vannier. ‘The newcomer was a short, slightly-built man of about 
forty-five, with intelligent features but offering no distinctive 
peculiarities. He spoke without any Parisian twang, but well and 
slowly. He seemed a typical military clerk of considerable ability 
and excellent manners who was laboriously earning slow promotion 
as a reward for long and good service on the General Staff. His 
collar badges and medals proclaimed this to be the case. 

He sat down and platitudes upon the war were ponderously 
exchanged. Vannier appeared apprehensive, Merville was obviously 
immersed in thought, whilst I did not like to intervene. For a 
full quarter of an hour this state of affairs continued. Finally, 
I rose to depart, but Merville checked me. ‘‘ I want you to look at 
my porcelain before you go,’’ he said. With that he got up and 
led the way to the cabinets in which he kept his treasures. He 
still seemed to be in the clouds, but Vannier’s animation was now 
growing every minute. He took heart to handle various articles 
and slowly began to expatiate upon them. His host responded, at 
first reluctantly. But my presence was soon to be overlooked, 
and I was gradually made aware that both these enthusiasts were 
now totally oblivious of the war. Finally, I thought I saw before 
me two ardent connoisseurs of antique European porcelain arguing 
over small technical points of glaze, paste and colour. The know- 
ledge displayed by both men dazzled a poor amateur like myself, but, 
even so, I could see that Merville was by this time drinking in every 
word that Vannier had to say about the peculiarities of the various 
factories of the past. 

“Your knowledge is remarkable,”’ remarked Merville to his 
visitor. 
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‘“‘T care for nothing but antiques, and devote all my spare time 
to that study,” said the latter. 

*“Ah! yes, of course, I know; you spend so many of your 
Sundays at the Carnavalet and the Cluny!’ put in Merville. 

And so they went on looking at my host’s finest Ming specimens. 
But the interlude had set me thinking. How should Merville 
know how this General Staff secretary had been in the habit of 
spending his Sunday afternoons? Had he been investigating 
this man’s past? Ifso, to what purpose? Well; there they were 
to all intents a pair of fanatic collectors, examining marks as if 
there never had been such a thing as war. 

It was when they turned to the early Dresden pieces that 
Vannier really became ecstatic, for Merville had a few treasures of 
the rare pseudo-Oriental products of the Meissen factory. Vannier 
picked up a salt-cellar, fashioned like a conch reposing on three 
lions’ feet—apparently a perfect bit of Eastern egg-shell, yet Dresden 
for all that. ‘‘ This,” said Vannier, ‘‘ was clearly made by one of 
the two Meissen men who had visited the East in the early eighteenth 
century. I know their work, but there is, alas! hardly any of it 
now extant.” 

“‘ How can you possibly tell its origin ? ’”’ exclaimed Merville. 

“* After all,”’ replied Vannier, ‘‘ I spent four years at Dresden.” 

He suddenly stopped. The war once more gripped both men 
where they stood. I scarcely breathed as I noticed Merville. The 
man’s mouth contracted till it seemed but a hard straight line; his 
face grew tense. Then, after remaining speechless for some seconds, 
he passed his hand across his forehead. With that movement 
his entire expression changed; the blood mounted to his face, 
his eyes shone wide and his voice came with a triumphant ring. 

“Yes, it was at Dresden in 1894." The other at this sound 
seemed to crumple up. From pale he turned to the colour of rancid 
tallow ; the skin grew shiny and moist ; the hands suddenly shook 
and the priceless salt-cellar lay shivered on the floor. But not 
even that crash could release either of the two from the grip which 
the war had once more set upon them. Vannier staggered back 
into an armchair. Merville strode forward, crunching the fragments 
of the porcelain into the parquet. 

There they remained motionless. Then Merville turned to 
me saying :— 

“* Ellison, do me the favour to leave us and promise, as an officer 
and a gentleman, never to mention this incident until I give you 
leave to do so.”’ 
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I could not tear myself away and feebly protested that my host 
might require assistance in such a situation. 

“No,” he replied firmly, “‘ you must go. Ihave this with me; ”’ 
and he pointed to his automatic on the mantelpiece. ‘‘ There is 
Eugéne also. But, look, that man is incapable of hurting a fly. 
A car is waiting below three doors off on the right as you go. Give 
my name to the driver, go with it to your hotel, then tell him to 
return here. After the war we may discuss this problem again. 
But never till then.”” A glance at Vannier confirmed my friend’s 
assurance. I gave him my promise and left most unwillingly. 

Next morning at 8 am., Merville called on me accompanied by 
the adjoint of the War Minister’s chef de cabinet. The latter brought 
me an urgent despatch for our G.H.Q., the former also gave me 
a sealed letter for Major Lynch. I was informed that a car from 
the Ministry would call in an hour and that the despatch must be 
in our Commander-in-Chief’s hands that afternoon. The mode 
of my dismissal, though courteous, was clearly summary. But in 
the presence of the adjoint, Colonel Mauragnac, there was nothing 
to be done. So I packed and returned to our G.H.Q. 

Lynch was clearly pleased at the outcome of his and my visits 
to Paris. I watched him read the letter I had brought back and 
he expressed great satisfaction at its contents. I know he sub- 
sequently wrote to Ratton on the subject ; he admitted as much. 
But he declined to discuss the matter with me any further. There 
it rested; for, although I twice subsequently worked with Merville 
during the war, he flatly refused to divulge any detail relating to our 
previous collaboration or to the dinner in his flat on that memorable 
evening. “‘ After the war, perhaps,” he repeated, and refused to 
go further. 

It was not until I found myself at the Hotel Majestic with 
my chief in 1919, attending the Peace Conference, that Merville, 
now demobilized and once more a gentleman at large, vouchsafed 
to tell me the rest of that story which I had been longing to hear 
during the past four years. 

“Yes,” he began, “it was indeed a most curious affair, but it 
was not possible for me to tell you more about it at the time for 
reasons you must now appreciate. From the moment when you 
and I entered the Minister’s cabinet, I felt certain that I had seen 
that secretary, Vannier, before: I mistrusted him: it became a 
perfect obsession. The trouble, as you—being an Intelligence 
officer—will appreciate, was that the man should have been marked 
out for any such suspicion owing to his humble position and rank, 
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his low pay, as well as his obscure origin. Yet after hearing, both 
at Epernay and in Paris, all that our 1st Bureau, which you know 
deals with personal records, had to say concerning all the officers 
concerned in this matter, my suspicions could only be intensified. 
Then, there was the fact that Vannier alone had remained in ignorance 
of the fact that the projected plan of attack had been abandoned. 
Otherwise, he would scarcely have ventured to make use of this 
information for treasonable purposes, if only to save himself from 
his accomplice’s revenge. But any actual proof of treachery on his 
part I could not trace. 

** Nevertheless, my instinctive doubts as to the man’s sincerity 
had grown so far, that I decided to test him and asked you to dinner, 
chiefly in anticipation of a ticklish interview. Before I got on to 
the vital subject, there came that remarkable scene which you 
witnessed. It was the circumstance that he actually recollected 
me, whilst his figure only revived a dim recollection of some past 
event in my own mind that brought about the strange climax on that 
occasion. Having still no proof of his guilt, what followed was 
pure bluff on my part. You did not see this little comedy. 

** I will, however, now tell you the whole story which Vannier 
confessed to me after your departure from my flat, supplementing 
it with what I found out both before and since that confession. 
Vannier—that is not his original name by the way—was the son 
of a French doctor resident at Marseilles. He was educated mostly 
in Brussels and later at Charlottenburg, where he specialized in 
industrial chemistry. From the latter place he managed to get an 
appointment in the laboratory at the Meissen porcelain works at 
Dresden. It was in 1894 that, being a Frenchman, he was told off 
to conduct me round the factory and museum when I visited Meissen 
as a tourist possessed of a strong interest in European porcelain. 
Shortly afterwards, he got mixed up with a gang of forgers who 
paid him heavily, so I should say, for his chemical skill in obliterating 
a signature on a document. As a result of this exploit, he had to 
bolt from Saxony and soon after was again in similar trouble in 
Paris. But he managed to evade the police and somehow bought 
a set of stolen papers, with which he entered a regiment of Colonial 
Infantry under his present name. Within a year, he had been 
through a tedious West African campaign and for some act of con- 
spicuous bravery should have received a well-merited decoration. 
Curiously enough, his instincts at the moment harked back to books 
and to art, so he begged that, in place of a military medal, he might 
be transferred to some occupation in the permanent cadres of the 
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Home Army. His request was granted, and he thus became a clerk 
at the XV Army Corps Headquarters. Thence after a few years 
he was transferred, with the rank of sub-lieutenant, to the General 
Staff at Paris. ‘This was a reward for good service and took place 
IN 1903. : 

‘The man was a brilliant and capable worker. All would have 
continued to go well with him, if, in 1911, soon after the Agadir 
crisis, he had not been recognized in the street by one of his shady 
acquaintances who had brought about his downfall at Meissen. 
This man was now simply a low class secret agent working in Paris 
and in the service of Germany. He first blackmailed Vannier, now 
an honest paterfamilias. I suspect that he also squeezed some 
military secrets out of him. Vannier somewhat unconvincingly 
denied this, and also stated that he was left alone by this scoundrel 
until 1915, when the latter, being in desperate need of “‘ copy ”’ 
to send to Berlin, managed to find him again. This happened to 
be on the day after Vannier had read the memorandum concerning 
the proposed British attack, before putting it away in the safe in 
the chef de cabinet’s office. The document never left the room ; 
it was not copied ; he was never alone with it. Vannier’s memory, 
you must admit, was good.” 

** Quite so,” I interrupted, ‘‘ but why could he not have denounced 
that scoundrel of an agent, instead of giving him the information ?”’ 

“That puzzled me too,” answered Merville, “ and I can only 
account for it by the fact that Vannier was scared out of his life 
at being discovered by him. I fancy, however, that, in spite of his 
denials, he must have given away some secrets to his blackmailing 
acquaintance between 1911 and 1915, and was, therefore, terrified 
of being given away—even anonymously. I could never get hold 
of the slightest proof of any such treachery on Vannier’s part. But 
this point was of no importance in 1915. We easily allayed all 
anxiety at your War Office and at your G.H.Q., for the Germans 
had discovered nothing that mattered. Lynch alone was informed 
by myself of the true facts of the case in the letter which you took 
back to him. You may remember that you showed a little vexation 
at being sent back at distinctly short notice on a trivial errand.” 

He stopped and we both reflected a moment. “ Tell me,” 
I said, “‘ did you shoot these two beauties ? ”’ 

“* My dear feilow,” smiled Merville, ‘‘ I now see that I was truly 
correct in not telling you all about Vannier’s confession at the time. 
I always feared that you were not a true artist in counter-espionage. 
That bestial cut and thrust work in the front line will spoil even 
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the best of Intelligence officers.”? He looked at me pityingly and 
wenton. ‘“ No, of course, we shot neither of them. To begin with, 
they had successfully fooled the German High Command without 
any effort on our part. Moreover, there was not the least hurry 
to get either of them out of the way, since we knew that we had 
found a priceless channel for introducing further ‘dud’ matter 
into the Great General Staff on the other side. So we just isolated 
Lieutenant Vannier, and twice made use of him for purposes of that 
kind. Ther, naturally enough, the Germans ceased to trust this 
source of information ; so we got him shipped off to South America. 
The local Germans, when they discovered, as they very soon did, 
that he had just been employed at the War Ministry at Paris, believed 
him to be our most trusted local agent, and so we were quite safe. 
Vannier, as a matter of fact, later on, sent us some valuable news 
from those parts. No, he was indeed good value. His blackmailing 
associate, on the other hand, was soon afterwards shot over another 

little affair. 

“ As a matter of fact, I was duly recompensed for persuading the 
General Staff to spare the man. Look yonder in that cabinet. 
I’m a truly knowing fellow, am I not ?” 

I got up and looked on the shelf to which Merville had pointed. 
There stood a very early and delicate Dresden cup and saucer 
and on a type-written slip beneath it I readin French: ‘‘ To replace 
a salt-cellar broken on the 23rd of July, 1915.” 

Merville smiled to himself. | 

“It’s a gem ; ” he resumed, “ it came with that slip from Brussels 
a few months after the Armistice. But seriously, my dear Ellison, 
—and I say this to you quite openly now that I am clear of the Army— 
I never was such a military fellow as you are, and I could never have 
worked myself up to such a senseless state of barbaric ferocity, as 
to countenance the execution as a vulgar spy of a man who is, 
undoubtedly, one of the greatest living connoisseurs of eighteenth 
century porcelain.” 


‘“AUREAM QUISQUE MEDIOCRITATEM 
DILIGET ” 


AN OPEN LETTER TO STUDENTS OF WAR 


CERTAIN distinguished officers, and others, have of late wasted much 
valuable time, and more valuable paper, in a somewhat acrimonious 
argument, as to whether tanks could, would, or should replace 
cavalry in the war of the future ; to the mere student of war, whether 
his studies be carried on at the Cavalry School, or the Staff College, 
there is a question of more immediate importance. 

The ‘ Good and Great,” who temporarily occupy the “ Seats 
of the Mighty ” at Whitehall, have adopted the policy outlined 
in the quotation which heads this letter, and decided that for the 
present at any rate the two arms shall exist side by side; the lion 
has been invited to lie down by the lamb, and I propose that the 
little child should lead them. Wherefore, my dear fellow students, 
I ask you to join me in discussing the problem not, of tanks or 
cavalry, but of tanks AND cavalry. 

If we are to arrive at any conclusions, or put forward any sugges- 
tions, which may be of value either to ourselves or to others, we 
must first establish what the pundits would call a common basis 
of argument, we must lay down a definition as to the capabilities 
and limitations of each arm. As regards cavalry, this presents no 
great difficulty, we have history and experience to guide us; but, 
with regard to tanks, our difficulties begin at once to increase and 
multiply. 

We know that the mounted man can cover a distance of twenty- 
five miles a day for a considerable period without undue exertion, 
and that he can increase this to fifty miles a day for a limited period ; 
he can carry two days’ supply without the assistance of transport, 
he can cross any sort of country over which a dismounted man can 
walk without using his hands, except bog; he has considerable 
fire-power when dismounted, and when mounted can deliver a 
rapid attack which has great physical and moral effect on an enemy 
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unprotected by a physical obstacle ; but perhaps the greatest asset 
of mounted troops as compared with tanks, is their flexibility ; they 
can be used in large or small numbers at the will of the commander. 
On the other hand, they are particularly vulnerable to attack from 
the air, especially when manceuvred in large masses, and they are 
generally unsuited for a deliberate attack on a well-prepared defensive 
position, and we are still uncertain how they would deal with hostile 
tanks when acting unsupported by other arms. 

Let us, for the sake of argument, admit the above definition 
of the powers and limitations of cavalry to be fairly accurate, and 
add that no great advance in the powers of this arm is probable 
in the immediate future : and now for tanks. 

Here at once we meet with the difficulty that mechanical science 
continues to advance, although this advance is to some extent 
governed by outside influences. Considering the present financial 
stringency, and the fact that during the later stages of the Great 
War there was a strong impetus to all mechanical scientists to interest 
themselves in the construction of warlike machines, and that this 
influence has now been removed, we can hardly hope that the advances 
in tank designing and construction will keep pace with those which 
took place during the latter part of the war, and there is a 
danger of outside interest in this branch of science gradually 
weakening. In fixing the standard of efficiency of the tank for the 
purposes of our discussion, we must avoid, on the one hand, giving 
too much weight to the shortcomings of the tanks actually in use 
in the late war ; and, on the other, we must refuse to allow the wings 
of our imagination (or that of others) to bear us and our tanks into 
heights of mechanical perfection unlikely to be attained during the 
next few years. We must consider two types of tanks as likely 
to be used in cooperation with cavalry, the light and the medium, 
the light to carry a crew of two men and an armament of machine 
guns, and the medium to carry four men and a six-pounder in addi- 
tion to machine guns. Our light tanks fulfil the following require- 
ments. 

They are immune to ordinary rifle and machine-gun bullets, 
to splinters and shrapnel ; they can cover a distance of fifty miles 
a day for a considerable period on good going, without undue wear 
and tear of machine or man; they can move for short distances 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour on good going; they can cross 
obstacles (trenches, wire, fences, ditches and fairly rough country), 
making good tracks as they go, at the rate of five miles an hour for 
a distance of twenty miles without suffering more than 10 per cent. 
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mechanical casualties; they can carry their own food and water 
supply for an average of a hundred miles or two days; they are 
equipped with wireless telegraphy, and a proportion carry anti- 
aircraft guns for their own protection and that of the troops with 
whom they cooperate. But they cannot climb slopes of more 
than one in one; they cannot cross unfordable rivers without 
bridges ; they cannot move over really rough stony country, or 
through woods of well-grown trees, or bog—even “‘ heavy going ” 
may often compel them to keep to the roads. They do not carry 
sufficiently large crews to allow them to find their own protection 
at night. They can tow one another out of action in case of 
mechanical breakdown, but they possess 95 per cent. mechanical 
reliability within the limits laid down. 

Our medium tank fulfils the same requirements as the light 
tank, except that its rate of movement on good going is limited 
to six miles an hour and on bad to four miles an hour; its average 
day’s march is thirty miles, and its extreme speed limit is ten miles 
an hour ; it is self-contained for sixty miles, or two days. 

Both cavalry and tanks are supplied by cross-country tractors, 
of a type similar to the medium tanks. We possess a heavy machine 
gun which fires an armour-piercing bullet effective at 200 yards 
range. 

Given these premises, we must admit, that whilst a force of 
tanks acting independently can move more fast, and has a greater 
radius of action, than a force of cavalry acting alone, there will be 
in all theatres of war certain areas which, whilst inaccessible to 
tanks except on the roads, remain accessible to cavalry. But we 
have not set out to consider the uses of tanks as a separate arm, 
and can leave to others the question of how in an army consisting 
largely of tanks supported by infantry in mechanic-tractors, the 
areas inaccessible to tanks can best be filled by cavalry, with or 
without light tanks moving on what roads are available, and 
confine ourselves to the actual cooperation between a force of tanks 
and cavalry. 

We are now in a position to consider the problems that are likely 
to arise ; first, reconnaissance. 

Let us avoid controversy as to whether tanks or cavalry are most 
suitable for carrying out a long-distance reconnaissance, and decide 
to deal with a force of one squadron and a section of tanks sent 
on a distant reconnoitring mission. 

What are the problems that arise ? 

First, should we move by night or day ? 
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We may probably safely assume that no large body of troops 
will in future wars move by day so long as there is a possibility 
of its being attacked from the air, unless the tactical situation 
is such that the dangers of such an attack are outweighed by 
necessity. 

But what of a small force, such as we are considering? In enclosed 
country even a squadron would be a charming target for a low-flying 
aeroplane, and in most cases it would be impossible to escape observa- 
tion from the air. Would it be worth while to give a reconnoitring 
squadron an air escort, so as to allow it to carry out its mission 
with comparative immunity from the enemy’s aircraft? Unless 
we had considerable numerical superioity in the air, it is unlikely 
that machines could be spared for this purpose. 

If we wish to conceal our movements from the enemy, we must, 
I think, decide to move by night. 

We had better also assume that at night both tanks and cavalry 
are obliged to stick to the road. 

If operations are taking place in the summer, the length of our 
march will be limited by the hours of darkness, and we should not 
be able to count on covering more than twenty miles in the night, 
as we cannot guarantee a faster pace than three miles an hour for 
the cavalry, even on decent roads. We must then select from the 
map some suitable halting-place within twenty miles of our starting- 
place, where we can remain hidden from observation by day. ‘This 
halting-place must be near a road or track, as if we move our tanks 
off the road their tracks will give our position away to the enemy’s 
aircraft. 

- Presuming that we do not expect to meet with opposition on this 
our first march, shall we put the cavalry in front of the tanks or the 
tanks in front of the cavalry ? We have assumed the rate of march 
of the cavalry at night to be three miles an hour, and we may assume 
that of the light tanks detailed to accompany the squadron to be 
about eight miles an hour. If we put the tanks in front, they will 
reach their destination in two and a quarter hours and will have to 
wait about four hours continually on the look out for the enemy’s 
patrols until the arrival of the cavalry ; this would be great waste 
of energy ; moreover, they would not be able to picket their resting- 
place so as to prevent the inhabitants of the district from moving 
towards the enemy’s lines and giving information. 

I think that we should have to send on the cavalry first and allow 
the tanks to rest incamp. ‘They should start four hours later than 
the cavalry and join them at the selected halting-place. But 
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a tank officer mounted should accompany the cavalry whose duty 
it should be to select the resting-place for the tanks. 

Our force arrives at its first objective without incident, and is 
hidden in a wood close to the road protected by cavalry outposts. 

It is now daylight and we wish to ascertain whether a village 
ten miles away on the road is held by the enemy, and, if so, in what 
strength. 

Shall we send cavalry patrols or tanks ? 

Suppose we decide to send the latter. Our tanks must move by 
the road, or their tracks across country will give away our position 
to hostile aircraft; they will reach their objective in one hour if they 
see nothing of the enemy on the way, will send back a wireless report, 
and remain in observation. If they meet a hostile cavalry patrol 
on the road, the enemy will scatter, and our tanks must decide whether 
to pursue him across country, or to continue to their objective. 
They will probably adopt the latter course, sending back a wireless 
message to report the position of the patrol. If they find the village 
in the hands of the enemy, are they to try to dash through, risking 
the fire of an armour-piercing machine gun at short range, or will 
they take to the country, and, having obtained what information 
they can without coming under close fire of the machine gun, remain 
in observation ? Probably they will adopt the latter policy, but 
they will not get much reliable information in this way. 

Now suppose we decide to send two cavalry patrols instead of 
the tanks ; one ordered to work across country, the other along the 
road. These patrols will take three hours to reach their objective, 
but are less likely to be observed by hostile aircraft than the tanks ; 
they will send back their reports by motor cycle, and we ought to get 
them within four hours from the time at which they were dispatched. 
If the patrol should meet a hostile patrol on the road, it will be able 
to deal with it ; if it should meet hostile tanks, it will scatter across 
country, and the motor cyclists will be off at sixty miles an hour to 
warn the squadron, while the patrol re-unites and continues to move 
on its objective. If it finds the village held, it can scout up to it 
from any direction, and probably learn more than it would be possible 
for tanks to find out. Meanwhile, our tanks will have dealt with the 
hostile tanks, which passed our patrol on the road, and we are in a 
position, if we so wish, to push on with the whole force and attack 
the village. 

It would seem that the decision whether to send tanks or cavalry 
would depend largely on the importance of time, if we have decided 
not to move the main force until it is again dark, we shall get our 
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information in plenty of time if we use a cavalry patrol ; if we con- 
sider that time is of more importance than the concealment of our 
movements from the enemy, we shall send our tanks. 

Let us revert for a moment to the situation which arose when our 
cavalry patrol encountered hostile tanks on the road, we have so far 
only got as far as to scatter our patrol and to warn the main body. 
Our cyclist arrives some minutes before the hostile tanks make their 
appearance, and we at once get our armour-piercing gun into action, 
whilst our medium tanks take up a position for opening fire on the 
enemy with their six-pounders, the light tanks being ready to move 
across country in order to cut off the enemy, while the troopers 
mount on the chance of being able to gallop in and pick up the pieces. 
The hostile tanks advance cautiously, but our ambush ts well hidden, 
and their first warning of an attack comes from the six-pounders 
and machine gun, which open fire at short range. Our shooting 1s 
good and in a few moments all that remains of the hostile tanks, are 
two mangled masses of metal and what were once men. 

Concealment is no longer possible ; during the action a hostile 
aeroplane has appeared overhead, and by this time no doubt our 
position is known at his aerodrome ; we must expect an attack from 
the air if we remain in our hiding-place. We decide to move on at 
once, and, if necessary, to attack the village held by the hostile force 
which sent out the tank patrol ; we send back a wireless and ask for 
air support, if available. 

Rapidity of movement has now become all important. If the 
enemy is in the village, he will be expecting an attack, and we must 
give him as little time as possible to make preparations and to call up 
reinforcements. We have had no further news from our patrol. 

What formation shall we now adopt ? 

If we send the squadron down the road, it will reach the village 
easily in a couple of hours ; we have still our patrols in front and can 
take some risks—but the squadron on the road would be in great 
danger of attack from the air, and will be much safer moving in small 
parties across country. If we send on the tanks alone, they will 
reach the village in an hour moving by road, but they, too,are exposed 
to an air attack ; if they move across country, they will take two hours 
to reach the objective, but it seems to be waste of power to let them 
attack alone, when the cavalry is only an hour behind. 

The cavalry, moving alone across country, might take three or 
four hours to cover the ten miles, but, if we put the tanks 1n front on 
a broad front and let a troop of cavalry follow in the track of each 
tank, the latter being able to keep pace with the former, we shall offer 
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the least possible target to hostile aircraft, and shall reach our objective 
in two hours with our force well closed up and ready for action. We 
decide then to send on one light tank by road to support our patrol, 
and to engage the enemy so as to distract his attention from the task 
of putting the village in a state of defence, and to harry him ; and we 
follow with three tanks moving in line ahead across country, each 
followed by a troop, with the fourth troop (H.Q. and machine gun) 
on the road. 

The squadron leader and tank officer jump into their Ford car 
and accompanied by the motor cyclists, follow the light tank up the 
road. Their horses are led by the mounted orderlies, who follow as 
best they can. 

On arriving some two thousand yards from the village, the sudden 
appearance of a “‘ whiz-bang ”’ apprises the light tank of the fact that 
the village is undoubtedly held, and that the enemy has light artillery, 
probably tanks. “‘ Topsey,” the light tank, at once makes off across 
country, seeking a covered approach, while the Ford is backed under 
a convenient bank and the officers proceed with their reconnaissance 
on foot using what cover they can, but keeping near the road. After 
creeping half a mile, they find a post from the cavalry patrol on the 
road, and learn that the village is held by about a squadron with 
some tanks. Sending back a message to their troops to take up a 
position of readiness within a thousand yards of the village under 
cover, and for officers to come to the patrol post, they mount the 
patrol’s horses and proceed with their reconnaissance. Meanwhile, 
‘* 'Topsey ” has begun a battle on her own. She has found a con- 
venient ridge about 800 yards from the village and on the right of 
the road, and keeps moving along it under cover, popping up un- 
expectedly from time to time and putting a belt into the defenders 
of the village, which does much to occupy their attention, thus 
allowing the reconnaissance to be carried out in peace. 

The village, which is built about cross roads, lies on another 
ridge running at right angles to the main road, and separated from 
“*'Topsey’s” ridge by a slight hollow of good turf intersected by 
numerous fences. At the left hand end of the village and approaching 
within 200 yards of it is a wood of well-grown trees, with considerable 
undergrowth. This wood stretches for half a mile along the ridge, 
and descends into the valley to the south, where the ground falls 
away and is hidden from the village. 

We decide to make use of the covered approach afforded by the 
low ground and the wood, for a dismounted attack by the cavalry, 
who will take the armour-piercing machine gun with them, so as to 
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be able to engage hostile tanks at short range, while the medium 
tanks and the H.Q. troop give covering fire from ‘‘ Topsey’s ” ridge. 
The light tanks are to fill the gap between the cavalry and medium 
tanks, and to advance direct on the cross roads, which mark the centre 
of the village. All our cavalry horses are to be concealed in the wood, 
and one troop 1s to remain with them ready to pursue. 

As we are acting both as plaintiff and judge in this trial of strength, 
we will give a verdict favourable to ourselves. Everything develops 
according to plan, the attack is boldy pressed, our machine gun puts 
both hostile tanks out of action, and the dismounted hostile cavalry 
is caught by the fire of our light tanks as the men leave the houses and 
try to mount; our troop gallops round and captures the few who 
have succeeded in getting away from the village, and the remainder 
proceed to put out outposts and to search for prisoners. We have 
eighty unwounded prisoners and hardly a man has escaped, whilst 
our casualties have been light. Unfortunately, one of our light 
tanks, not the intrepid “‘ Topsey,’’ has fielded a shell, and she and 
her crew have ceased to take any interest in the proceedings. ‘The 
day is still young, it is not yet twelve o’clock, and we decide to water 
and feed our horses before continuing. Leaving the captured horses 
in the village to form a target for hostile aircraft should they arrive as 
we expect, we retire into the wood with our prisoners, and enjoy a 
well-earned rest and a meal. 

Here endeth the first lesson. 

P.S.—I find on reading through my letter that I started to discuss 
2 military problem and ended by telling a short story, but I hope that 
my literary disabilities will not discourage you from discussing and 
considering such problems as I have attempted to imagine as likely 
to arise in the war of the future. All that we know of future war is 
that it will be unlike any past war ; and it is only by trying to imagine 
what sort of problems will arise, and how we should deal with them, 
that we can hope to prepare ourselves for the next struggle. 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
ARMY 


By A TERRITORIAL OFFICER 


THE greater part of the large number of books dealing with the war, 
which have been published since the Armistice, have either been 
produced with the apparent object of serving as explanations for 
personal actions, or have at least the common characteristic that they 
owe much to that wisdom which comes after the event. However 
authoritative such works may be, their interest and value suffer in 
consequence a certain common limitation. 

Two books by a leading German military authority, written 
as they were during the actual progress of hostilities, belong to a 
different category and possess qualifications of theirown. The very 
circumstances, however, which attended their publication militated 
against their being widely read in this country, and it is feared that, 
even if they have been duly studied by the professional military 
student, they have largely escaped the notice of the civilian reader, 
who most stands to profit from them. 

In 1917 a book appeared in Germany entitled “‘ Deductions from 
the World War,” and this was followed in the early part of 1918 by 
another volume, ‘“‘ A Nation trained in Arms, or a Militia?’ * Both 
of these books were written by Lieut.-General Baron von Freytag 
Loringhoven, an officer who, after earning a considerable reputation 
in time of peace as a military writer and as a member of the General 
Staff in Berlin, during the war filled successively the posts of 
Quartermaster-General (in the German Army not an administrative 
appointment) of the Field Army and Deputy Chief of the General 
Staff in Berlin. 

General Loringhoven is an excellent writer who argues his points 
with an insistence, and presses them home with a force, which are 
characteristically German without exhibiting the offensive truculence 
of a Bernhardi. 


* “A Nation trained in Arms, or a Militia?” By Lieut.-Gen. Baron von 
Freytag aes Constable and Co., Ltd. 1918. 
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With the first book the present writer does not propose to deal in 
detail. Itis sufficient for him to draw attention to the titles of the last 
two chapters, ““The Army in the Future ” and “‘ Still Ready for War,” 
in order to indicate the trend of the author’s thought, whilst his 
ultimate intention is well summarized by the following passage 
taken from the concluding pages of the book : “‘ Only so can we arrive 
at a real national army in which every one has gone through the 
school of the standing army.” The obvious deduction is the 
continued necessity of a nation in arms. 

In his second book, General Loringhoven does much to amplify 
this deduction and comes to the final conclusion that ‘‘ Only too 
clearly has it been revealed that our safety in the future can only 
be guaranteed by a firmly-knit trained national army, not by a loose 
militia.”’ 

To every Regular officer, to every serious student of war, General 
Loringhoven’s assertion from a purely military point of view must 
appear hardly worth the proving. It is necessary, therefore, to 
examine the conditions prevailing at the time at which these two 
books were written, and to discover the readers for whom they were 
intended. 

At the period when they were published the Germans had some 
reason to hope, if not for a victorious finish to the war, at all events 
fora drawn contest, Victory would probably have left them with vast 
gains of territory to be defended, an indecisive end to the war would 
have been the prelude to a period of feverish military activity pending 
an inevitable resumption of hostilities. With these alternatives in 
view, General Loringhoven set out to educate public opinion with 
regard to the military measures which he considered essential for the 
nation’s safety. His quotation from Treitschke, “* Public opinion of 
whole generations has been completely in error about the most 
important political questions,” and his own assertion that “‘ there is 
some truth in the saying that the Prussian schoolmaster won the battle 
of KGniggratz,” show at once his fear and his hope. 

His fear is based on historical grounds, and herein lies the chief 
interest and value which his book has for Englishmen at the present 
time. The chapter entitled ‘ The opposition to Standing Armies 
in Germany during the Nineteenth Century ” contains the keynote 
of the book. It is in this chapter that the author exhibits, it is in the 
remainder of his book that by close reasoning he strives to discredit, 
the tendency towards loose thinking, half-finished analysis and false 
analogies, which characterized Prussian public opinion in the period 
following the War of Liberation. 
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In order not to disturb unduly the author’s sequence, it is advis- 
able to give here a brief sketch of the development of the Prussian 
Army until the close of the Napoleonic Wars. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century, in common with most armies of the time, the 
Prussian Army relied on a hired and largely foreign element supple- 
mented by a militia for purely defensive purposes. Frederick 
the Great by introducing his Kanta system made a step towards 
national service, but at the close of his wars his Army was still at 
least half foreign. There followed a period of inactivity during 
which Prussia failed to look ahead. The Frederician system was 
maintained intact, but it was not realized that the rigid barrack- 
square part of Frederick’s training might bear excellent fruit when 
treated as a means to an end and supplemented by the constant 
experience of war in the field, but would produce a very different 
result when shorn of that guiding influence and treated as an end 
in itself. Corruptio optim: pessima. In 1806 came the overwhelming 
catastrophe, Auerstadt and Jena. There followed the period of 
Napoleonic oppression during which, by a system which has become 
classic, Scharnhorst contrived to create the force which played 
so large a part in the War of Liberation of 1813-14, and finally helped 
to bring Napoleon to his ruin. 

After the peace of 1815 there succeeded in Prussia a wave of 
sentiment which proves quite astounding to those who are apt to 
take the popular, and in the long run not incorrect view, that the 
Prussians represent the incarnation of military frightfulness. There 
sprang up a violent agitation against the system of standing armies. 
*“‘ Old, mendicant system,” “‘a burden on the State,” “a needless 
drain upon the finances of the State,” “the moral and physieal 
curse of nations,” “ a pillar of despotism,”’ “‘ the unnecessary torture 
of the barrack square,” were expressions uttered by such agitators 
as Fries, Welcher and Karl von Rotteck, whose vehemence of in- 
vective against militarism could not be exceeded by any of our 
anti-militarists of to-day. But from the nation—as we know it— 
of blood and iron they seem the more extraordinary. Less vehement, 
but no less idiotic, was the opinion of Schuckmann that “‘ there could 
be no question that a young man of education might be trained to 
be an efficient infantry soldier in six weeks at the outside,” and of 
Schén who “ considered that three days’ training a year was quite 
sufficient military education for a volunteer.” 

General Loringhoven’s own criticism is especially instructive to 
us in view of our experience of the last two years. ‘‘ In Prussia these 
misguided theories concerning the military organization which we 
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encounter directly after the War of Liberation gained currency once 
again, owing to the general sense of disillusionment which marked 
the first years of peace. That ill-humour engendered by the current 
of reaction and nourished by the persecution of the demagogues 
contributed not a little to cloud men’s judgment in regard to the 
army.” It should be remembered that this criticism was written 
in the early half of 1918 when the author had no first-hand knowledge 
of the post-Armistice psychology of the masses. 

The effects of the revolutionary periods of 1830 and 1848 were 
to produce simultaneously a desire for a larger armed force and a 
number of suggestions, militarily unsound, for achieving this at the 
expense of efficiency. Certainly few more fatal proposals could have 
been made than for a partial replacement by volunteers of regular 
members of the Officers’ Corps, the one last bulwark of a sound mili- 
tary system. Enthusiasm was to be all powerful of achievement, 
and the remark which Marshal Foch is credited with having made 
regarding the performance of our New Armies on the Somme in 
1916, to the effect that they thought that valour was a sufficient 
substitute for skill and experience, might have been coined as a 
warning to the Prussian public sixty years previously. 

But the King of Prussia, afterwards the Emperor William I., 
with the support of Bismarck and Roon, was bent on a reorganization 
of the Prussian Army on sound lines, and to these men it fell to put 
an end finally to that period of superficial military reasoning, which, 
if not openly pacificist, at all events magnified the achievements and 
potentialities of the part-time volunteer at the expense of those of 
the professional soldier. Freytag Loringhoven himself, speaking of 
the prevalence of the idea that the Prussian volunteer corps and the 
Spanish guerillas were the true authors of Napoleon’s downfall, says, 
“* Moreover the officers of the Landwehr contributed something to 
the spread of this notion. Had they not held their own in the field 
equally with their comrades of the active army ? They were intoxi- 
cated by military exploits which the latter regarded simply as the 
performance of their duty, and they were inclined to look down on 
the professional officer who was usually their inferior in respect of 
education and was now in time of peace toiling away at the tricks 
of the barrack square.” 

To say that a somewhat similar spirit during the war possessed 
the officers of our own Territorial Force and New Armies is to do 
them no injustice. Nor must it be supposed that the following 
plea that due credit should be given to the Regular soldier is in any 
way intended to detract from the great work performed in the war 
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by the other members of the military forces. To give the Regular 
Army its fair share of meat does not imply as a corollary the 
administering of poison to all who do not belong to it. 

Most of the Territorial and New Army Divisions on arriving in 
France were put into a quiet part of the line, where it was hoped 
they would have several months of trench routine warfare in which 
to become acclimatized to war conditions. 

This preliminary quiet period had one drawback. It was apt 
to produce in the minds of the Territorial and New Army officers 
an impression that war was a simple process consisting of a well- 
ordered routine, disturbed it is true by changing weather conditions 
and such temporary affairs as raids and the enemy’s “‘ shoots,” but 
requiring on the whole no great qualities of brain either to maintain, 
or, if momentarily dislocated, to restore it. The impression, there- 
fore, which it was only natural should gain ground, was that the mili- 
tary art could easily be acquired, and that what the professional 
soldier had spent a lifetime in studying could be learned and put in 
practice in a few months by people of ordinary business aptitude. 
The first clash of arms on a large scale invariably produced a modifica- 
tion of this impression. It was the pace that told. In trench war- 
fare a man could spend days, if not weeks, coming to a decision, 
and that, after carefully weighing all the pros and cons of the question 
at issue: in the course of a great battle decisions had to be made in 
minutes or even seconds, and with a lack of consideration which 
seemed to reduce them to mere gambles. 

Gradually, as the war progressed, the officers of the Territorial 
Force and New Army who were lucky enough to survive approxi- 
mated more and more to the standard of the Regular officer, although 
they found that they had new lessons to learn when operations passed 
from trench warfare to open fighting. Even so, there are probably 
many officers of the Territorial Force and New Armies who finished 
the war with excellent records of service, who still do not fully realize 
the debt which they owe to the teaching of the Regular Army. To 
them it seemed that they were self-taught ; that they acquired their 
knowledge mainly in the school of hard and bitter experience ; that 
on many occasions when a Regular officer had given them advice, 
they themselves had independently come to the same conclusion ; 
and that often, having acted against their better judgment on the 
counsel of a Regular officer, they had suffered for it. ‘“ Had they not 
held their own in the field equally with their comrades of the Regular 
Army?” What they do not realize is how much that was useful 
to them they imbibed almost unconsciously from the spirit and 
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teaching of the Regular Army, nor do they fully appreciate how much 
their mentors and higher commanders of the Regular Army did 
for them. Much appeared to them to be simple and commonplace, 
merely because it was performed so smoothly and with so little 
display. ‘Thus the value of much of the teaching which the Regular 
Army bestowed on them was not understood or remembered, while 
the trivial and trying part of the training remained in their recollec- 
tion. Too much stress, in the writer’s opinion, cannot be laid on the 
leavening influence which was exerted by the small original Regular 
Army on the mass of millions which developed in the latter half of 
the war. The nucleus staffs whose officers and non-commissioned 
officers raised and trained the units of the New Armies, the regular 
permanent staffs of the Territorial Force, the regular unit to which 
fresh comers to France were nearly always attached for a preliminary 
tour of instruction in the line, the brigade or divisional commander 
who insisted day after day on matters of discipline or minor tactics 
—all inspired by the sound teaching of the Regular Army—exercised 
a tremendous influence for good on the moral of our citizen soldiers. 

This is not a mere digression from Freytag Loringhoven. On 
the contrary, this same leavening influence exercised by the German 
Officers’ Corps on the German Army in the late war receives full 
recognition from him, “‘ Generally speaking, the officers of the 
Reserves and the Landwehr only acquitted themselves so valiantly 
because they were introduced into the solid framework of the Officers’ 
Corps of the Active Army which even in peace time had been the 
vehicle for the transmission of the military spirit and traditions 
through the Army.” Loringhoven in his historical discussion of 
this point insists that the Frederician system which received such a 
shock at Jena was not rotten, but had simply not been kept up to 
date, and it was without a doubt the Corps of Officers which, purified 
in the fire of adversity, proved the backbone of the Armies which 
fought in the War of Liberation. 

In dealing with the question in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870- 
71, Loringhoven would appear to be guilty of an instance of special 
pleading for which General Callwell in his preface of the English 
edition of his work truly says he is on the whole singularly free. 
He blames Gambetta for not having utilized the Regular officer more 
in raising his Armies on the Loire. Gambetta would no doubt have 
been only too glad to make use of the services of Regular soldiers, but 
his situation was a peculiar one. Between 1806 and 1813 seven 
years elapsed, and, even though they were troubled years, they at 
least provided a period in which the Prussian officer could take 
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advantage of his past lesson and pull himself together for the coming 
struggle. Gambetta, on the other hand, had to work at top speed. 
He had, as an essential preliminary to his work of construction, to 
arouse a spirit of enthusiasm in the immediate face of disasters of 
great magnitude, and he cannot justly be blamed for feeling that 
reliance on the Regular Army which had such a disastrous record 
was not calculated either to enlist public support or to make for 
particular military efficiency. 

On the whole, however, Loringhoven’s case for the Regular 
Army is soundly argued and well proved. 

Even granted that the champions of the Voluntary System and 
the opponents of the Standing Army had been unjust in their apprecia- 
tion of the true causes of success attained by German arms in the 
War of Liberation, the attitude which they adopted during the long 
period of peace which followed Waterloo would still have lacked 
justification. Their arguments never rose higher than the level of 
maintaining that the military system which had been good enough to 
win the War of Liberation was good enough to be adopted with hardly 
a change forty years later, but their arguments frequently sank lower. 
The lessons of the most recent war are always of immediate value, 
but, as years of peace go by, these lessons require increasing modifica- 
tion in order to meet changes in social, political and scientific condi- 
tions. Practical experience must in fact submit to the modification 
of intelligent forecast. 

No nation has had a more bitter experience of the danger of an 
army resting on its laurels than has Prussia. During the years which 
succeeded the victorious wars of Frederick the Great the Prussian 
Army had not so much deteriorated as simply stagnated, but the 
result as exemplified at Jena and Auerstadt could not have been 
more disastrous. The years following the War of Liberation, 
however, reproduced in an aggravated form the faults of the post- 
Frederician period, and it was only the firm stand taken by King 
William, Bismarck and Roon at the close of the ’fifties which enabled 
Prussia to substitute for Jena and Auerstadt the triumphs of K6nig- 
gratz and Sedan. Loringhoven dreads a repetition of national 
lethargy born of self-satisfaction. With his mind bent on a period 
of peace after the Great War during which a great effort would have 
to be kept up in order to maintain the gains achieved or to renew 
a drawn struggle at an early date, he turns the attention of the 
German people to the brilliant example offered by the period 
between 1871 and 1914. One of the most completely victorious 
campaigns in modern history was followed by a period of intensive 
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training and development of military thought which is without 
equal. 
In that period England had wars on the Indian frontier, in Egypt, 
South Africa and Somaliland, wars it is true several degrees removed 
from modern European warfare, but calculated at all events to keep 
alive the fighting spirit. The forty-three years prior to 1914 were 
for the German Army years of hard, relentless study, unrelieved by 
the glamour of campaigning in the field. 

Well may Loringhoven boast ‘‘the Army did not rest on its 
laurels of 1870-71, but with unresisting industry pursued its work 
year in, year out.” These years constituted a striking testimonial 
to the power of application of the professional soldier. 

The historical instances of the conduct of irregular soldiers which 
Loringhoven quotes are varied. Space, however, forbids any exami- 
nation of them in detail. Under the heading of ‘‘ Popular Risings ”’ 
are included the civil war in La Vendée, the Spanish revolt against 
Napoleon, the insurrection in the Tyrol with which Andreas Hofer’s 
name is indelibly associated, the Polish rising of 1830-31 and the 
Boer War of 1899-1902. - With the exception of the Polish War of 
1830-31 the participants in all three risings were assisted by the 
advantageous nature of the terrain in which they operated. In the 
Polish War the absence of any peculiar topographical advantage was 
compensated for by the fact that the Polish insurgents very largely 
consisted of officers and men who had deserted from the Russian 
Army and who had thus received a regular military training. In 
each of the risings, however, the insurgent forces suffered from an 
inherent defect, instability. In the Polish Army this instability 
arose not from military, but from political, causes, and in this respect 
the rising of 1830-31 differs again from the others. Fixity of purpose, 
continuity of execution, alone obtainable through the medium of 
discipline, were lacking. Stubborn defence failed ultimately 
because it was conducted as an end in itself and without the possibility 
of being converted into a final offensive, while victories were neutral- 
ized through the inability of the victors to press home their success. 
That the Spanish rising was not completely eclipsed was due to the 
fact that the geographical situation of Spain enabled the British Army 
to use that country as a battle ground. 

A popular rising which might well have merited mention by 
Loringhoven is the short-lived effort of Piedmont against Austria 
in 1848. The first enthusiastic rush to arms, the initial successes 
of Goito and Curtatone, the fatal moment of indecision and inactivity, 
Radetzky cool and confident, calculating the true weakness of his 
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enemies, the defeat of Custozza' and the Armistice, Charles Albert 
impelled a second time into the field, the final eclipse at Novara, 
are episodes in the story of an enterprise which militarily could only 
have one ending. 

With regard to the early wars of revolutionary France, Loring- 
hoven is probably right in his view that the feebleness of the opposi- 
tion which the revolutionary forces encountered gave them the 
necessary time and opportunity to improve their cohesion and 
efficiency. He shows clearly, however, that cohesion and efficiency 
were only obtained by the gradual process of scrapping the revolu- 
tionary ideals, such as election of officers, and establishing the new 
French Armies on a basis of sound military principles. 

From an analysis of the course of the American Civil War the 
conclusion is formed that the improvized nature of the troops on 
either side was largely responsible for prolonging the hostilities. 

Of the Franco-Prussian War the following words of Count 
Moltke, coupled with the allusion to Gambetta, which has already 
been made, adequately express Loringhoven’s own opinion : 


- “ Gentlemen, we have all been able to convince ourselves from experi- 
ence that even the most numerous collection of brave and worthy and 
patriotic men is none the less incapable of maintaining a resistance to 
a genuine army. The French mobile and national guards prolonged the 
duration of the war by several months, they increased its cost in human 
blood, and they caused great misery and devastation ; but they could not 
alter the course of the war ; they could not procure better peace terms for 
France. Finally, the excesses of the franctireurs did not delay our 
operations for a single day ; though they eventually endued our conduct 
of the war with a harshness which we regret, but which we could not 
avoid.” 


The reader cannot fail to mark the constant allusion throughout 
Loringhoven’s book to the work and influence of the officers, and the 
officer question is worthy of a separate consideration. Loringhoven 
wrote with a dual purpose. He aimed at proving a military propo- 
sition : he intended, at the same time, that his remarks should have 
a bearing on the whole social structure of the nation. The officer 
provided a medium through which he could most satisfactorily 
achieve his object. ‘‘ The magnificent improvization which the 
Prussian Army exhibited in the War of Liberation was only rendered 
possible by the assistance of the numerous officers of the old Army ”’ ; 
“Only by detaching to it (the Landwehr of 1848-50) numerous 
officers of the Standing Army was it found possible to give it the 
necessary firmness,” are two typical instances of Loringhoven’s 
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argument. Another quotation, relative to the Landwehr and 
Reserve formations in 1914, has already been utilized earlier in this 
article. 

The various points of Loringhoven’s book, with which it has been 
necessary to deal in order to do it proper justice, have perhaps 
diverted attention from the main issue. 

Loringhoven’s ideal is to have a nation in arms based on class 
distinction and subjected to a relentless training calculated to create 
uniformity throughout all its ranks. ‘‘ The German is a true soldier. 
Discipline has become part of his flesh and blood. That is his 
greatest source of strength ” (General Cherfils). Although, there- 
fore, the German General praises Lord Kitchener for his magnificent 
effort in creating new armies in the course of a great war, yet the 
final success of the British arms must to him seem a ghastly and 
unaccountable accident. 

General Loringhoven is a German writing for Germans. He 
now belongs to a beaten army and a beaten people. On this score 
alone there will be some who will consider that his book has no more 
than an academic interest. The value of his teaching in this case, 
however, is independent of his nationality or of the success or failure 
of his arms in the field. He appeals to history for his argument, and 
from that argument—though complete agreement with it in all its 
aspects may not be desirable—it is in the power of all to profit. 
Lessons which we ourselves can take to heart at the present moment 
are these—the necessity for a sound professional army as the basis 
of a nation’s military power ; the necessity for avoiding at all costs 
the fatal habit of resting on one’s laurels after victory ; the conse- 
quent necessity for a progressive policy of thought and action ; 
and finally, the necessity for such a.policy to be based not merely on 
any narrow or purely national experience, but on a wide survey of 
the lessons of history. 

Thus, and only thus, can the Regular Army, the Militia, the 
Territorial Army and the nation as a whole go forward together with 
a good understanding. 


ANOTHER LEGEND OF THE MARNE, 1914 


Von KLUCK, in his plea that if he had not been ordered, about 1 p.m. 
on the gth of September, 1914, to retreat to the Aisne, he would 
have beaten General Maunoury on the Ourcq, would have then 
turned against the B.E.F., won the battle of the Marne and altered 
the whole course of the war, lays stress, as do his supporters, on 
the appearance of Lepel’s Brigade behind the left flank of the French 
Fifth Army. The myth that he had by its aid enveloped and turned 
this flank has been entirely exploded in the Militar Wochenblatt of 
the 12th of November, 1921, by a Lieutenant-Colonel and a Major 
of the g4th Infantry Regiment, who were with Lepel’s Brigade. 
This Brigade certainly reached the place von Kluck desired it should, 
but, according to these officers, far from turning the French, it was 
itself enveloped, almost surrounded, and finding French troops 
actually in its rear, was ordered by its own Commander to retreat 
northward. 

The story is as follows. Lepel’s Brigade of the IV Reserve 
Corps, which consisted of the 72nd and g4th Reserve Infantry 
Regiments, was left behind at Brussels, the 24th to the 30th of August, 
- until relieved of duty there by Landwehr and Landsturm formations. 
It then marched south, reaching Verberie late on the 8th of Sep- 
tember after a twenty-five mile march from Noyon. At 2 a.m. 
on the gth of September it received orders to advance at 5 a.m. due 
south vi4 Racy—Rully—Ducy, on Baron (about 25 miles north-east 
of Paris; from Verberie to Baron is 10 miles) ‘‘ to act against the 
rear and flank of the enemy.” Before marching off it was joined by 
two Landwehr batteries which had been sent to support it. About 
10 a.m. on the gth, the advanced guard, furnished by the 2nd 
Battalion of the g4th, was fired on by cavalry patrols, and progress, 
Judging by the map and the times, became very slow. Both 
regiments were deployed. The first serious resistance was en- 
countered at Droisilles, between Baron and Nanteuil le Haudoin 
(which is four miles east of Baron). This village was not taken 
until 3 p.m. A short advance of about 2,000 yards beyond it was 
then made. 
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Then, to translate the Lieut.-Colonel’s narrative in full :— 


** In the late afternoon the attack came to a standstill west of Nanteuil. 
The enemy was continually reinforced, and strong hostile artillery came 
into action on the heights east of Nanteuil. General von Lepel now had 
only two companies in reserve, and he had to engage these to keep the 
fight going. Meanwhile, the situation of the Brigade became more and 
more critical, for one of the enemy’s cavalry divisions, with artillery, 
appeared in its rear, north of Rosiéres (3} miles north of Nanteuil).® 
The transport, which was in and south of Rosiéres, was in danger of cap- 
ture. An enemy squadron also appeared behind the two Landwehr 
batteries. This squadron was indeed driven off by one of the batteries 
reversing and firing to its rear, but the Brigade Commander was forced 
to make a decision as to whether he would continue or break off the 
fight. No signs being seen of the right wing of the German First Army, 
there were two possibilities : either the First Army had not been victorious, 
or it had been victorious and on account of higher orders could not exploit 
its victory. The Brigade had, at any rate, fulfilled its task of effectively 
relieving the First Army.f If it remained much longer where it was with 
the enemy pressing in on all sides, and being continually reinforced, its 
fate would be defeat or captivity. General von Lepel, after an inward 
struggle, decided at 6 p.m. to break off the fight.{| Under cover of the 
recent success, it was still possible to carry this out.” 


Then follows some praise of the troops, and the narrative con- 
tinues :— 


** The enemy’s infantry had suffered such loss that it renounced all 
pursuit. On the other hand, the boldness of the cavalry was surprising. 
It had two guns in position covering both the north and the west exits 
from Rosiéres at about 100 yards range; the men of the II/g4th had to 
break through by main force, and the enemy got his guns away only 
with difficulty. 

*¢ The decision of General von Lepel to break off the fight was correct. 
For, on the roth of September, a small cyclist patrol of the Brigade crept 

the villages north of Rully occupied by the enemy to Compiégne, 
there got into telegraphic communication with the First Army and learned 
that, in the forenoon of the oth, an order had been sent to Lepel’s Brigade 
to retire back to Verberie, or even, if pressed, to Compiégne.” 


Thus it would appear that not only had Lepel’s Brigade no chance 
of victory and was itself nearly captured, but von Kluck, as the late 
Colonel Hentsch asserted, had issued, or was about to issue, orders 
for retreat on the gth before Hentsch’s arrival at First Army Head- 
quarters about 1 p.m. We may consign von Kluck’s vapourings 


® Cornulier Luciniére’s Division of Sordet’s Cavalry Corps. 
+ Its orders, it will be recalled, were to act against the rear and flank of the 


enemy 
t Thus Lieut.-Colonel Richter-Weimar. Major Weber-Essen says, ‘“‘ Towards 
4-30 p.m. orders to retreat were received.” 
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about the success that was snatched from him to the limbo of red- 
herrings ; for instructed opinion in Germany leans to the view that 
it was he who lost the battle of the Marne by taking the IIT and [X 
Corps away from von Biilow’s right flank on the 7th of September 
in order to support his eccentric attack with the II and IV Corps 
against Maunoury. He should, it is thought, have stood on the 
defensive on the Ourcq with the II, IV and IV Reserve Corps, and 
one cavalry division, and used every other man he had to prevent a 
gap occurring between the First and Second Armies. A mere 
manceuvre general, he had no idea of the time that is required in 
war to carry out decisive operations even against a weaker foe. His 
scheme to defeat Maunoury and then turn about and defeat the 
British could only have been successful in a German war game or at 
manceuvres, in which the essential slowness of war cannot for good 
reason be represented. 


THE GERMAN WAR RECORDS AND WAR 
HISTORY 


THE following notice of the German official history of the war is 
abridged from the Berliner Tageblatt. 

The Reichsarchiv, under the presidency of the Bavarian General, 
Ritter von Mertz, is occupied with the preparation of a “‘ History of 
the War and its inter-relation with the political, economic, scientific 
and social developments of the period.”’ It is expected that the work 
will extend to eight to ten volumes, of which the first should be 
available in the autumn of 1922. 

Well-known General Staff officers are dealing with the military 
records, assisted by a number of eminent specialists in the political, 
economic and technical sciences. 

The Central Establishment is housed in the buildings of the old 
Military College (Kriegsschule) in Potsdam, but has branches in 
several other places in the Province of Brandenburg. 

The military records of the old Army form the basis of the new 
collection, together with all the documents connected with the 
War Trade Associations. In addition to these, all papers no longer 
required in the offices of the Central Government are to be collected 
at Spandau in order that all material may be centralized which bears 
on the history of Germany since 1867. 

The Record Office is also engaged in collecting special and 
personal records back to the year 1815. 

The classification of the material received is going on steadily, 
notwithstanding the reduction of the staff to the absolute minimum. 
The number of documents cannot be estimated ; it runs into many 
millions. 

The first examination of the military documents showed that 
they were very incomplete. As a result of the rapid evacuation of 
the war zone, the records are in confusion. The railways being 
overloaded, records were left behind or kept for security by units 
and individuals, and before the Record Office could begin its proper 
work it had to undertake the task of tracing the missing documents. 

Beyond actual documents, other records are also dealt with : 
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four million photographic negatives taken during the war have 
been collected and classified. Cinematograph films, including those 
which were exhibited as official war films in Germany, form a section 
of the records, and are stored in a special fireproof chamber. The 
ethnographical collection of photographs from the Balkans and the 
East are mentioned as being particularly interesting. 

The cartographic collection is of great importance, and contains 
many maps of especial historical interest, such as those worked on 
during the advance through Belgium, which bear the signatures of 
the leading military personalities of those days. 

The library has so far been only partly installed, owing to the 
overwhelming number of books, pamphlets and newspapers. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN WAR BOOKS 


WESTERN ‘THEATRE 


Every student of war should read La Conduite de la guerre jusqu’a 
la bataille de la Marne (Paris: Chapelot, 8 francs), by Lieut.- 
Colonel A. Grouard, the veteran critic and greatest living authority 
on the Napoleonic campaigns. And it should be studied not only 
on account of the eminence of its author and his authority on strategy, 
but because it exposes in the clearest way the lack of bons 
principes in the doctrine of the French General Staff. Several 
attempts were once made before the war to infect the solid good 
sense of the British text-books and teaching with these pernicious 
theories, well known from writings of the late Colonel Grandmaison ; 
and during the war the suggestion was seriously made to put French 
generals in command of British corps, and this failing to secure 
approval, to mix French and British together and so form an 
*“‘ amalgam.” Even a hasty perusal of Colonel Grouard’s book 
should prevent the admirers of French strategy, if they ever read 
books on war, which would seem doubtful, from ever countenancing 
imitation of French methods. We should keep clear of them until 
the school responsible for France’s early disasters and the occupation 
of her territory, which is still in power, has been displaced. 

Colonel Grouard has every right to criticize the strategy of the 
French General Staff, for shortly before the war he published 
a volume, La guerre eventuelle and articles in La Republique 
francaise, in which he warned them not only against a German 
offensive through Belgium beyond the Meuse, but against the dangers 
of “‘ an initial offensive, in which we were bound to be beaten,” 
and particularly against an offensive in Lorraine and a premature 
offensive in Alsace. ‘“‘ On a fait exactement le contraire de ce que 
j avais recommendé.” He continues— 


‘* the French High Command gave proof of a complete lack of the strategic 
sense ; otherwise it would have understood that the decisive theatre of 
operations was not in the East, but on the frontier of Belgium.” 


It was there, not in Alsace-Lorraine, that the lost provinces must 
be reconquered. 
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He himself recommended a strategic defensive in the first place, 
followed by a riposte at a carefully selected place. Joffre merely 
ordered all his Armies to advance, with hjs front equally strong every- 
where and “ his projects failed miserably everywhere.”’ ‘The author 
points out the absurdity of replying to the German envelopment by 
uniform attack on all the sectors of the frontier menaced. ‘There 
were actually three sectors to be considered, corresponding to the 
possible lines of operations of the Germans :—the line of the Vosges, 
the line of the Ardennes and the Trouée de Chimay, that is the line 
by the left bank of the Meuse. There was no attempt to apply the 
principle of the economy of force or to keep a strategic reserve—one 
was ordered in the original deployment, but was immediately thrust 
into the line. Colonel Grouard indicates that from the roth of 
August, when the German plan, from the attack on Liége, was 
fairly clear, the attack in Alsace should have been abandoned ; 
seven corps plus four reserve divisions and cavalry, a mass of 
350,000 could have been collected to deal a blow against Biilow at 
Charleroi before Kluck had wheeled up into line; this might have 
been followed by another great offensive to the north-east of 
Verdun. 

Great fun is naturally made, in Napoleonic words, of the cordon 
of four territorial divisions, to which later were added two reserve 
divisions, under General d’Amade, between the British and the sea— 
suitable only to stop smugglers. Concentrated, say, at Cambrai, they 
might have intervened with effect at Le Cateau. Colonel Grouard, 
by the way, thoroughly approves of General Smith-Dorrien’s 
decision to fight there. As for Joffre’s project of collecting a Sixth 
Army at Amiens, it was too late and ‘‘ irréaltsable,” and the direction 
of the forces on the extreme left was “‘ incohérent,”’ they merely fell 
back in haste. ‘‘ What above all was lacking [in the retreat to the 
Seine] was a considerable force capable of supporting the resistance 
of the British on the left’’; but, although it is admitted that “ the 
main body of the Germans attached themselves to the British rear- 
guards rather than to the Fifth [French] Army,” Sir John French is 
not absolved for refusing on two occasions to allow General Haig 
to assist General Lanrezac. 

Colonel Grouard pours floods of sarcasm on G.Q.G. for its 
proposal to abandon Paris, in complete oblivion of the moral effect 
of the loss of the capital, but as he says : 


*‘doctrinaires are never remarkable for width of views or for common 
sense; they live in a world of their own imagination, with but a feeble 
sense of reality.” 
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As regards the initiative of General Galliéni, it is pointed out 
that at 3 a.m. on the 4th of September General Joffre informed him 
that he “ had no intention of associating the territorial troops of 
the entrenched camp of Paris with the operations of the field armies,”’ 
and had no intention either of resuming the offensive, at any rate on 
the 6th. 

Joffre’s attempt to envelop the German right 4 la Schlieffen is 
condemned as “‘ chimérique ”’ with the weak force of six, including only 
one active, divisions with which Maunoury was asked to carry it out : 
** he should have had at least 80,000 men more.”? When it was 
obvious on the 8th, if not the 7th, that envelopment must fail, it 
should have been abandoned and all available reinforcements sent to 
Franchet d’Esperey, who with the B.E.F. was making progress. 
Biilow could then have been rolled up, and Kluck dealt with 
afterwards. 

General Foch comes in for criticism for moving the 42nd Division 
from his left flank, where it could have effected much on the gth of 
September, across to the right, where it arrived too late to go into 
action. Indeed, we are shown many examples of rushing troops to 
places where there had been failure and thus exposing them also to 
heavy loss, when the proper course was to use them where the enemy 
was weak not strong. 

Colonel Grouard is somewhat hard on the B.E.F. at the battle of 
the Marne, accusing it of slow and leisurely movement ; although he 
shows that Joffre’s orders for the battle reached the French Armies 
** so late that the commanders had not time to modify orders they had 
given overnight,” he does not bring out that for this same reason the 
B.E.F. had completed its day’s march on the 5th, before the order 
arrived, and therefore that it started nearly two marches behind 
where the French Staff expected it to be. ‘There is no dispute that 
the British were first across the Marne—as they were across the 
Aisne—in spite of the river being wider in their sector than opposite 
Franchet d’Esperey and Foch. However, as Colonel Grouard founds 
his criticisms on General Palat’s history, which is unfortunately 
very incorrect as regards British movements, he will no doubt modify 
his views of their slowness when the British official history appears. 

In an epilogue the author inquires how it was that the French 
General Staff engaged in operations with such false ideas, and he 
inclines to believe that it was because the proper study of history 
was neglected, that the teachers distorted history to fit in with their 
preconceived ideas and they preferred rules rather than principles. 
Summed up : in a long peace mountebanks forced their way to the 
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top and formed a school of sycophants and selfseekers rather than a 
school of thinkers. 


Colonel Bauer, Ludendorff’s trusted henchman—and according 
to Professor Delbriick so much his “‘ brains ”’ that, if ever the First 
Quartermaster-General made a decision whilst away from Bauer, he 
invariably altered it by telephone after he returned to O.H.L.—has 
written his reminiscences of 1914-1918, under the title of Der 
grosse Krieg in Feld und Hetmat. (Tubingen: Ostander, 200 
marks). He was for the whole duration of the war employed in the 
Operations Section of the Supreme Command, remaining on when 
the “‘ pogroms ” occasioned by the arrival of von Falkenhayn and of 
Hindenburg—Ludendorff, removed, like ‘‘ revolutions’”’ in other 
armies, most of the officers of the section. His speciality was heavy 
artillery and sieges, but, as the war went on, he took over artillery 
ammunition supply, and eventually, in 1918, all war material. The 
book is a medley of personal experiences, glimpses of life at O.H.L., 
personal sketches, remarks on the operations, and towards the end a 
description of the state of the Army and of political conditions in 
Germany. As Ludendorff’s representative for liaison with the War 
Ministry he was in a position to know what was going on at home. 

For those curious about the German Army his pages are full of 
interest ; they are, so far as can be judged, a sincere and intelligent 
record, and seem fully worthy of translation. As an instance of 
good faith he says—d@ propos of being fired at by a German Land- 
wehr sentinel—" It was occasionally asserted that motor cars were 
fired on from farmhouses by Belgians and French. Nothing of the 
kind happened to me, and I don’t really believe it ever occurred, the 
population behind the front was absolutely disinclined for fighting 
(Ariegsunlustzg).”’ 

Life at O.H.L. under von Moltke was by no means happy or 
comfortable. He would not allow champagne at mess and all 
officers had to do their share of night duty. The telephone service 
was wretched, and to get a message through drove the sender nearly 
crazy. The Kaiser’s fare was so meagre that, after dining with him, 
officers used to have a meal of sandwiches in the office. 

When the news came of the Russian invasion of East Prussia and 
von Prittwitz’s retreat, ‘‘ General von Moltke was much affected, but 
he never thought of issuing an energetic counter-order.”” A curious 
picture of the workings of O.H.L. follows :—Two of the younger 
officers (a major and captain) got through by telephone, after hours of 
struggle, to von Prittwitz’s Corps Commanders [von Frangois, one 
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of them, confirms this in his book] and obtained their views. They 
then went to Bauer—with whom the matter had nothing to do—and 
he went to von Stein, and the latter persuaded von Moltke to send 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff to East Prussia. A few days later we 
find von Moltke himself got rid of by Bauer and some of the younger 
officers going to ‘‘ General S.” and persuading him to represent their 
views to the Chief of the Military Cabinet. Later again, in 1916, it 
was Bauer and younger officers who went to General von Plessen, the 
Kaiser’s principal A.D.C., and told him that von Falkenhayn must 
go. The Kaiser agreed because the Chief of the Great General Staff 
had made the mistake of thinking that Rumaniawould not declare war. 

The Operations Section contained three branches in 1914: (a) 
strategy and tactics, (b) heavy artillery and sieges, and (c) air 
branch. Bauer’s complaint is that the Great General Staff thought 
they would win the war by tactics and did not pay sufficient attention 
to technical material. One can only say that it did not appear to 
their opponents to be so, but there were other General Staffs which 
held these simple views. 

The German left wing in Lorraine ‘‘ was originally made very 
strong, because the Great General Staff correctly appreciated that 
it would have to deal with strong hostile forces.” The French 
having been defeated, the Sixth and Seventh Armies should have 
been reduced to a minimum force for defensive purposes only, 
and the greater part shifted to the right wing. Crown Prince Rup- 
precht, however, favoured forcing the Moselle line, and ‘‘ Moltke 
had not the courage to issue a clear order forbidding the attack, 
in spite of the representations of the O.H.L.” Bauer himself was 
dispatched to Rupprecht’s headquarters “‘to confer.” ‘I found 
at Army Headquarters everything except agreement as to intentions, 
and therefore continued on to the front. From what I saw and 
heard from officers whom I met on the way, it was clear that the 
troops were much reduced in numbers and no longer capable of 
attack.” He returned and reported that, in his opinion, an attack 
on the Moselle line offered no prospect of success. ‘‘ General von 
Moltke agreed, but—sent no order to the Sixth Army.” 

On the retreat from the Marne “a panic seized nearly the whole 
Army, or rather, the greater part of the leaders. It was at its worst 
at O.H.L. Moltke completely broke down. He sat in front of 
the map with a pale face, absolutely apathetic—a broken man. 
General von Stein certainly said, ‘we must not lose our heads,’ 
but did not take charge. He was himself uncertain and said, ‘ one 
cannot know how the thing will develop.’ ” 
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There are appreciations, mostly unfavourable, of most of the 
personages at G.H.Q. and O.H.L. The three Chiefs of the Civil, 
Naval and Military Cabinets—von Valentini, von Miiller and 
von Lyncker—who had the duty of making recommendations for 
rewards, promotions and appointments to the Kaiser, were weak 
men with an innate distrust of strong personalities, and they 
patronized mediocrities. 

Von Falkenhayn is said to have possessed nearly every gift 
of nature “‘ except the intuition of a commander; his decisions 
were half measures and he wavered even over these. He would 
probably have made a great statesman, diplomat or parliamentarian 
and was least of all qualified to command in the field.” 

Hindenburg is represented as a simple soldier, who refused to 
consider anything but military operations, and ignored politics 
and the home situation. He took public admiration at its true 
worth and said on an occasion, “ the people only turn out to see me 
as they would the big elephant from the Zoo.” 

Tappen, the head of the Operations Section under von Moltke 
and von Falkenhayn, comes in for the hardest knocks. ‘‘ Never 
was an officer so hated by his subordinates,” and, when it was thought 
that the King of Serbia had been captured, there was a debate at 
dinner as to what should be done with him, something “ long and 
lingering ’”? was suggested, and then Bauer burst out with “ put 
him in the Operations Section ’’; and Tappen’s room was here- 
after known, much to his annoyance, as “* Nisch.”’ 

To pass on to the remarks on the operations; the defeat at 
Ypres, 1914, is attributed to the lack of training of the new corps, 
and— 


“to the very numerous heavy artillery of von Beseler (from Antwerp) 
being distributed to the divisions so that it was not strong enough any- 
where to have the desired effect. The attacks, carried out without sufficient 
artillery preparation and by inexperienced troops, cost the most dreadful 
sacrifice of blood. Precious little was achieved. In Germany there 
were cries of pain and anger ; the ‘ child murder of Ypres ’ affected all 
minds for a very long time.” 


The attacks were continued, in spite of protests from the divisional 
commanders, as the Crown Prince Rupprecht “ had ordered them 
in very hard words.” 

Gas was first tried in Russia at the end of January, 1915, by 
von Morgen’s Corps, Bauer being present ; but the effect was small 
owing apparently to a heavy frost which affected the gas. Falkenhayn 
himself suggested it should be tried in the West. ‘“‘ The tactical 
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results were small because the commanders were very half-hearted 
about the matter, and consequently there were no reserves ready 
to take advantage of the surprise.” 

Colonel Hentsch, the scapegoat of the Marne, was, we learn, 
the officer who planned the successful crossing of the Danube by 
Mackensen’s troops ; whilst Captain Geyers and other young officers 
compiled the tactical handbooks usually attributed to Ludendorff. 

Verdun was attacked deliberately on a narrow front “in order 
to punch a hole in its armour.” Some of the younger officers 
pointed out the fallacy of this and were told to hold their tongues 
by General von Knobelsdorf, the Crown Prince’s Chief of Staff. 
Colonel Bauer thinks the ettack might have succeeded if fresh troops 
had been put in on the fourth day. After that date the weather 
became bad ; the artillery could not be got forward on account of 
the mud, and the infantry suffered terribly from fire and from 
weather. The Operations Section would take no notice of the 
signs of the impending attack on the Somme, and the heavy guns 
were withdrawn from Verdun and sent there too late. ‘‘ Although 
the enemy did not break through, we were morally beaten.” 

The retreat to the Hindenburg Line in 1917 is admitted to have 
been a “ confession of weakness ” ; but the public in Germany were 
persuaded that “‘ it was a success, which it certainly was not.” 

The failure to achieve decisive success in the offensive of March, 
1918, is ascribed mainly to the breakdown of the transport to the 
troops ; the iron tires used as substitutes for rubber on the motor 
lorries cut the roads to pieces, and horse-drawn vehicles could not 
be used because the animals were too weak from lack of proper food. 
Thus precious hours were lost and the Allies were given time to 
pull themselves together. ‘* The unparalleled exertions of the troops, 
the lack of sleep in consequence of continual air attacks, the losses 
from death and wounds and the insufficient supply of ammunition 
and material would in any case have called a halt.” 

In the final Marne offensive, the divisions were too weak and the 
heavy artillery too worn out by constant work for any real chance of 
success ; but, to crown all, the secrecy on which the attack depended, 
and which the German Staff believed had been achieved, turned 
out to be entirely illusory. Finally, Colonel Bauer tells us that 
“‘the 8th of August was the decisive turning point in the military 
situation.” 

There is much information about the internal state of Germany. 
The author rightly points out that with Russia as an ally or neutral 
a “hunger blockade”? would have been impossible. Generally, 
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the German nation held together until Prince Max of Baden became 
Chancellor ; this statesman is described as ‘‘ a weak man without 
energy and like so many princes infected with immature ideas of 
social betterment of the masses.” The exceptions to the general 
patriotic attitude were the trades unions, the Jews (he gives statistics 
to show how they escaped military service), and the women. It is 
certainly strange to learn that the German women— 


“did not play up in the way they might have done. The majority of 
the women of the so-called better classes never thought of taking up 
work. Unless they were driven to it by want and were induced by ideas 
of, particularly of sexual, independence, they fought shy of it in shoals. 
An appeal to women students, for instance, had a very modest result. 
A couple of hundred went to the factories for a couple of months. In 
consequence women only very slowly and in a limited degree learned 
to replace man’s labour. The prohibition of the sale of anti-conception 
media did not raise the birth-rate—not even among the unmarried—but 
increased venereal disease.” 


In Le Haut Commandement Allemand en 1914 (Du potnt 
de vue allemand), (Chapelot, 5 francs), General Dupont, who was 
before and during the war head of the 2™ Bureau (Intelligence) 
of the French General Staff, presents a summary of the German 
accounts of the opening operations of the war; and he makes 
a number of criticisms. He also compares the organization and 
methods of the German General Staff unfavourably, as might be 
expected, with the French. The book, though it has a preface 
by Marshal Joffre, in which he commends it ‘‘ as a new and signal 
service ’’ to France, is hardly worthy of this praise. It does not 
seem to be a very creditable piece of work for a director of Intelli- 
gence. Possibly it was compiled in a hurry. There are many 
mistakes, inaccuracies and omissions. Perhaps the most comic 
slip is in the list of “‘ Errata.” In this we find “‘ for Herzendorff 
read Hetzendorff”’; the correct spelling, of course, is Hétzendorf 
(one f). All mention of Kluck’s receiving covering authority from 
the Supreme Command for his deviations from orders, particularly 
that Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch informed him that the order to face 
towards Paris might be carried out at leisure, are omitted. The 
author also fails to refer to the fact that it was the news of the 
British columns reaching the Marne that decided Biilow to order 
a retreat. He states that Kluck was not at his headquarters when 
Hentsch arrived on the gth of September, whereas Kuhl tells us that 
Hentsch waited whilst he (Kuhl) reported to Kluck. We are told 
that Kluck remained on as a commander at the front after Biilow 
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had been sent home. This is not the case; Biilow, indeed, was 
promoted Field-Marshal, a rank that the ex-Commander of the 
First Army has not yet received! A more trivial mistake is writing 
that Colonel Hentsch was killed in battle, whereas he died of disease 
in Rumania. But the mass of inaccurate detail makes us doubt 
the portions that we cannot test. 

General Dupont’s principal criticism of German methods is 
that, as in 1870, the subordinate commanders were too independent 
and allowed too much freedom of action. It is certainly the case 
that initiative was always encouraged, but Moltke the younger 
did nothing at all, and allowed the army commanders almost 
complete liberty. This was no doubt due in some degree to the 
difficulty of communicating ; the Germans had only wireless and 
motor cars (which General Dupont does not mention), whereas 
the French were able to utilize the telegraph and telephone system 
of their country, and even with that advantage were often late in 
getting orders and information to Armies, at any rate to the B.E.F., 
even on vital occasions. 

Many of the criticisms hit the mark and will be of value to 
students : the complete failure of Biilow and Hausen to cooperate 
and crush Lanrezac on the Sambre, when the French General Staff 
had thrust him into their jaws; but their similar failure at Guise, 
and Kluck’s failure to envelop the B.E.F., and later Maunoury’s 
Army, might also be mentioned. 

Finally, General Dupont asks: ‘“‘ Does the Moltke of 1914 
merit the anathemas cast at him by his compatriots ? Was he really 
so inferior to his uncle? Was not his only mistake that he applied 
the method of command which was assured success by the passivity 
of the French Generals in 1870?” The reply is given in Marshal 
Foch’s words that Moltke the elder never commanded effectively, 
and that the successes of the Germans in 1870 were due to the 
“* lamentable inertia of their foe, to the complete passiveness of all 
the French Generals.” There is, of course, more than a germ of 
truth in this. 

General Dupont naturally endeavours to make a good case for 
the French Intelligence. He shows that its information with regard 
to the German forces, including the reserve corps and heavy 
guns, was correct. But it calculated that so many German divisions 
would have to be left on the line of communications, to besiege 
Antwerp and other places, that the German front, if the attack 
came through Belgium, would not extend beyond the Meuse. It 
would seem that the Germans deceived the French by allowing to 
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fall into their hands an account of a staff tour conducted by 
Schlieffen, in which he deprecated in his remarks a move through 
Belgium, and said, “‘ it would be better to utilize the possibilities of 
manceuvre secured by the great fortress of Metz.” 

We have, therefore, the reasons for the peculiar deployment of 
the French in accordance with Plan 17: the bulk of the forces 
facing Metz, with one Army in reserve ; and the variant of bringing 
this Army up into line and extending the front to the left should 
the enemy come through Belgium. As Marshal Joffre contributes 
a short preface, praising General Dupont’s work, it must be taken 
that the author has given explanations approved by him. 


General Legrand-Girarde, in Operations du XXI Corps, 
d’Armée 1 Aott—13 Septembre, 1914 (Paris: Plon, 12 francs), 
has made a most valuable contribution to the military history of 
1914. Init he gives not only the French account, with all the corps 
operation orders, of the campaign of the First Army in Lorraine, 
but has been at pains to add what has appeared in German. The 
XXI Corps, which he commanded, was formed in 1913, for the 
special purpose of increasing the number of formations employed 
for couverture, ready for the defence of the frontier at short 
notice. Except for a regiment of artillery, one battalion and the 
divisional troops, it was composed of units drawn from existing 
corps. On taking up his duties, General Legrand found his 
instructions vague ; nothing whatever was said in them about the 
use of field works, and when on going into details he decided that 
his front was somewhat wide for his force, and asked for technical 
material, it was refused. The new training manual issued early 
in 1914 omitted all mention of the defensive and prescribed the 
offensive for all situations. He was further puzzled, after making 
what preparations he could, when on the 1st of August he was ordered 
by telephone by the Minister for War—M. Messimy—to withdraw 
all troops to a distance of 10 kilometres from the frontier ; an order 
rescinded on the 3rd. 

His first instructions, after the declaration of war, were to recover 
the Cols du Bonhomme and de Sainte-Marie, which had been 
seized and fortified by the Germans; and then, which led to con- 
siderable confusion, to hand them over to the XIV Corps. He car- 
ried out his first task, but it was impossible to relieve the brigade 
which took the second of the two cols—the enemy was too close— 
and for over a fortnight it had to remain there, and thus was lost 
to the Corps. 
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The orders for the advance of the French First Army into Lor- 
raine appear to have been somewhat obscure, and “ the explanations 
furnished subsequent to their issue by the liaison officers, did not 
make the plan of engagement by any means clear.’’ They seem 
to have crystallized in the phrase, said to have been used by another 
commander in a similar dilemma about the same time: “the 
Army will give battle.” The author points out that to ensure 
success “‘ in view of the length of front occupied and the solidity 
of the enemy’s positions, the Commander of the First Army required 
a large mass of manceuvre, and the troops at his disposal were not 
sufficient to allow him to form one.” 

The XXI Corps was not driven back in the initial advance, 
but it exhausted all its reserves and suffered heavily—partly on 
account of its conspicuous old blue uniform—from German heavy 
artillery. It was eventually employed to cover the retreat. Con- 
tinual counter-orders led to difficulties, confusion and loss. The 
Corps was ordered to hold the line of the Meurthe, then to recross 
it and retake the ground abandoned ; thus it became involved in 
wooded country where little could be effected. By the 2nd of 
September, it had lost half its officers and a third of its men. On 
that date it was brought out of the line to be sent to the Marne 
to the Third Army ; but no sooner had it arrived on the left of that 
formation than it was shifted to the left of the Fourth Army and 
had to march 30 miles to entrain. The troops, already tired by pre- 
vious work, and faint from lack of water, arrived on the battlefield 
thoroughly worn out. 

Placed next in line to General Foch’s Ninth Army, no news 
could be obtained of that formation except that it had retired, and 
the XXI Corps was forced, therefore, to use troops to protect its left 
flank ; nevertheless, it managed to hold on. Finally, on the 11th of 
September, having lost two brigade commanders and many men of 
the 13th Division, General Legrand was reprimanded by the Army 
Commander—General de Langle de Cary—in the midst of his 
staff, ‘‘for having entirely failed to understand his instructions,” 
and for having bunched the 13th Division; but as the orders for 
the operations had been given personally by General de Langle 
de Cary and executed under the supervision of a staff officer selected 
by him, General Legrand-Girarde “‘ declined to accept blame for a 
mistake he had not committed.” A few days afterwards he was 
relieved of his command. 

It is interesting to find that General Legrand-Girarde, like 
some writers here, has not found accurate the German General 
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Staff compilation, Schlachten und Gefechte, which purports to give 
the German troops present in the various engagements. For 
example, in the action at Diesbach, on the 14th of August, there 
is no mention of the 132nd Infantry Regiment, the colours of one 
of whose battalions, besides prisoners, were taken by the French. 


General Palat’s Volume VIII, La Ruée vers Calais (15 
Octobre—13 Decembre, 1914), (Paris: Chapelot, 12 francs), falls 
far below the standard of the earlier ones reviewed at various times 
in these pages, and is frankly disappointing. It deals, as will be 
seen from the dates, with the first battle of Ypres, and treats it entirely 
from the French point of view, but not by any means so well as 
General Dubois has done (see his Deux Années de Commande- 
ment, reviewed, April, 1921), and entirely without the Commander 
of the French IX Corps’ whole-hearted camaraderie for Sir D. 
Haig and the British. General Palat fails to understand the battle ; 
nor 1s this altogether remarkable, for there is not a single reference 
to, and he obviously has not read, the German General Staff account 
[which was translated into English three years ago under the title 
of Ypres, 1914 (Constable, 5s.)]. The result is that he is quite 
at sea as regards the German plans and numbers engaged, knows 
nothing of the three hundred heavy and super heavy guns, and 
does not realize that the main effort was made south-east of Ypres 
against the British. Of our divisions engaged he speaks as “a 
fraction of the British troops,” has little to say about them, and relies 
for details on Lord French’s “ 1914”’ and Mr. John Buchan’s 
history, which are hardly to be regarded as authoritative. Thus the 
picture is altogether one-sided. Further, he gives credence to the 
rumour that General Foch prevented the retirement of the British 
from Ypres on the 31st of October, in this case disbelieving Lord 
French’s statement that he did not leave Sir D. Haig’s headquarters 
until 3.30 p.m., when the Gheluvelt crisis was passed and there 
was no reason for retirement. 

He sums up : 


“Thus General Foch was able to stop the retirement of the British 
troops and impose on Field-Marshal French the prolongation of a resist- 
ance that he judged impossible.” 


It was, in any case, the gallant cooperation of the French troops 
under Generals d’Urbal, Dubois and other fighting leaders with 
Sir D. Haig’s three hard-pressed divisions that rendered the pro- 
longation of the battle possible, and besides it is now public property 
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that the Earl of Ypres had no great share in the victory ; for Sir 
D. Haig was in command of all the British troops, and the French 
mixed with them in the battles of Ypres, as officially defined. 


We have already had from both sides accounts of the sieges of 
Antwerp, Maubeuge and Novogeorgievsk, and now Colonel A. 
de Schriyver, Chief of the Staff of General Leman’s command, 
the 3rd Division, has presented us with the Belgian story of Liége 
in La Bataille de Liége (Liége: Vaillant-Carmanne, 15 francs), 
which has already been related from the German point of view in 
the official monograph, Liuttich-Namur. 

Colonel Schryver deals mainly with the operations of the field 
troops, with whom he was serving, the construction of field defences 
between the forts, and the defence of the forts; of the state of the 
permanent fortifications he tells us practically little. It is a simple 
narrative, rather over elaborate in the details of the work of small 
parties ; but it certainly increases our admiration for the defence 
made by the unprepared Belgians. It leads us very considerably 
to modify our opinion of Ludendorff’s bravery and determination 
in pushing with one column into the town of Liége, after five other 
storming columns had disastrously failed ; for the Belgians, as will 
be seen, had retired to the line of the western forts many hours 
before he moved forward. 

The war found Liége quite unready ; for fear of giving Germany 
cause of offence, nothing was done to put the fortress in a state of 
defence until mobilization was ordered. As a result, although 
there was time to destroy most of the bridges and tunnels near the 
frontier in the four days available before the enemy arrived, little 
of the work of clearing the foreground of the defences could be done, 
and in the intervals between the forts—through which the German 
columns tried to push—the first line of defence was merely sketched 
by some shallow trenches, whilst the support and reserve lines 
were untouched, and lack of horses prevented all the guns of the 
mobile defence being got into position. No doubt the Germans 
calculated on this, or on the Belgians not daring to resist, and it 
may have emboldened them to an astounding degree of rashness. 
Their columns in the night attack of the 5th-6th of August advanced 
along the roads right into the Belgian outposts in column of route ; 
whilst the parties sent to capture the forts were without ladders or 
other apparatus for crossing the ditches; prisoners, indeed, told 
the Belgians that they had been informed that there were no ditches, 
and that the Belgians were ‘ chocolate soldiers.” 
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No possible trick—and this is an item always to be borne in 
mind in dealing with Germans—seems to have been left untried 
by them which would assist to secure quickly the fortress that 
barred the railways and their advance. Not only did General von 
Emmich send an officer, lately Military Attaché at Brussels, person- 
ally acquainted with General Leman, to persuade him to allow the 
Germans to pass through, and to impress on him that Belgium would 
be destroyed by Zeppelins if consent was not given, but endeavours 
were made, vainly, to persuade the officer commanding the eastern 
outposts that, whilst a parlementaire was within his lines, both sides 
must refrain from hostilities, so as to allow German troops to close 
up. Elsewhere, artillery observing officers approached the forts 
carrying white flags. The destruction of the town was threatened 
unless the forts surrendered. Forged orders directing withdrawal 
of the troops were set in circulation, and the bridge over the Meuse 
at Herstal was secured in that way ; Germans disguised as civilians 
fired into the Belgians from the rear; and finally, an attempt was made 
by a party of Jager, whose greenish-brown uniforms and postman’s 
hats caused them to be mistaken by the population for British, 
to kidnap or kill General Leman and his staff. This party, as is 
well known, got right into Liége unopposed and actually attacked 
the Headquarters offices. Though the attempt to secure the person 
of the Governor failed and only one of his staff was killed, it upset 
for nearly two hours all communications between General Leman 
and the commanders at the front, until he was safely established 
in Fort Loncin. As he had been feeding the fighting line carefully 
from his small reserves, in accordance with the situation, the out- 
come was disastrous. Getting no replies to their telephone calls 
and no reinforcements, the subordinate commanders grew uneasy ; 
rumours came along that the Germans were in Liége, and a certain 
number of men began to drift back into the town, though the Ger- 
mans were not attacking seriously, and there was, in fact, greater 
disorder and depression on their side. General Leman, on his 
part, seeing men retiring and wandering into the town and not getting 
satisfactory information from the front, came to the conclusion 
that his Divison had done all that was possible in the circumstances. 
At 7.32 a.m. on the 6th, therefore, he issued the order that the troops 
should rally on the line of the western forts, facing Liége, where 
entrenchments were to be dug and stragglers collected. 

The retreat was made in one column, but was in no way inter- 
fered with by the Germans ; a few cavalrymen who timidly appeared 
on the flank were easily dealt with and killed or captured. By 
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evening the Division, except for a few small detachments, was 
reassembled, and there only remained in Liége the garrisons of the 
forts. It was not until 5.30 a.m. next day that the head of Luden- 
dorff’s column entered the town. And it was not until nine days 
after this, at 8.30 a.m. on the 16th of August, that the last fort sur- 
rendered and the way was cleared for the great German advance 
on the 17th. 


Notes d’un Agent de Liaison, by J. Bouis (Paris: Berger- 
Levrault, 4 francs), is exactly what its title states. The writer, 
a young soldier of the 1918 class, in the 18th Battalion of the Chas- 
seurs 4 Pied, after being trained as a machine gunner, was, on 
account of his knowledge of English, selected as agent de ltatson 
to carry messages to the Americans operating alongside near Chateau 
Thierry. He tells in a simple straightforward way his life and 
adventures in the Army. On his first trip he was very nearly shot 
as a spy by an American patrol. It seems somewhat strange to read, 
under the 5th of August, 1918, that not a single man of his battalion 
would put down his name when candidates for commissions were 
called for. When the Company Adjutant asked the author himself 
if he would not volunteer, he replied, “‘ Not only do I not wish to 
become a candidate, but I wish not to become one.’”? To which 
the Adjutant replied, “‘ You are right ; I understand.” 

He gives it as his opinion that it was the American 4th Division 
*“‘ which stopped the Boche attack at its maximum point of advance 
(near Jaulgonne on the Marne) on the 15th-16th of July, 1918, 
and it was by this feat of arms that the general and victorious counter- 
offensive of the Allies began.” 


RUSSIAN THEATRE 


General von Francois, the Commander of the LXI Reserve Corps, 
in Gorlice, 1915 (Leipzig: Koehler, 150 marks), describes at 
length the operations of his Corps in the so-called break-through 
of Gorlice-Tarnow in May, 1915, vaunted as one of the great 
German successes against Russia. The book is a valuable exposi- 
tion of the German methods of the period, and contains a very 
large number of army and corps operation orders. After the 
‘* Winterbattle in Masuria ” in February, 1915, when Hindenburg, 
after an initial tactical success, failed to obtain any strategical advan- 
tage, “‘as the time of year was unfavourable and the difficulties 
of a winter campaign had been under-estimated,” the Eastern Front 
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became stabilized, and both sides, as in the West, settled down to 
trench warfare. The Russian front was a bulging salient, a huge 
* pocket ”’ covering the greater part of Poland and all Galicia. 
Hindenburg proposed a great envelopment from the north, a con- 
tinuation of his operation that had failed, and similar to his unsuc- 
cessful attempts to repeat Tannenberg in October and in November, 
1914. Although Falkenhayn had sent great reinforcements from 
the West to the East, the forces available, even with the extra four 
corps he promised to provide, were insufficient to make Hinden- 
burg’s scheme more than a gamble. On the 1st of April, the Austrian 
Chief of the General Staff, Conrad von Hétzendorf, proposed a 
more practicable plan, a break through on a narrow front on the 
southern part of the Russian salient, between Gorlice and Tarnow, 
with the left flank on the Vistula. Of this Falkenhayn approved, 
saving his face by stating in his reply, that he had already been 
considering the very same thing: the correspondence is given in 
the book. The attacking force was to consist of the German 
Eleventh Army, comprising the Guard Corps, LXI. Reserve Corps, 
the 11th Bavarian and 119th Divisions and the Austrian VI. Corps, 
and the Austrian Fourth Army consisting of five Austrian divisions 
and one German. Opposite the eight divisions of the Eleventh 
Army were four Russian divisions ; opposite the six of the Fourth 
Army, two. In order to satisfy the demands of the prestige of 
both Allies, the attacking force, German and Austrian, was put 
under Mackensen, and he under the Austrian Supreme Command. 

There was a No Man’s Land half a mile wide, and no surprise 
should have been possible, but the author admits that the Russians 
were only just beginning to waken out of their winter sleep. The 
Germans, during the night of the rst-2nd of May, closed up to 200 
yards from the enemy’s trenches, and at 6 a.m. bombardment was 
begun. At 10 a.m., after a discharge of gas, the assault was success- 
fully delivered and the Russian position captured. But no strategic 
success followed ; the Russians retired to another line; on this 
the Germans had to make another frontal attack, and this process 
was eventually repeated a third and fourth time, the Russians each 
time evading envelopment, keeping their front unbroken; and in 
September they took up a position from Riga southward, so straight 
that it offered no opportunity for repetition of the German tactics. 
There had been no surrounding of large Russian forces, and no 
opportunity of getting to mobile warfare on which the Germans 
pinned their hopes. The campaign was a great disappointment 
and it freed no large forces for employment in the West. 
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General von Francois frankly states that he considers the 
Hindenburg-Ludendorff policy of “first defeat Russia and then 
the Allies in the West,” which was a reversal of Schlicffen’s strategy, 
lost Germany the war. Russia never was decisively defeated in 
the field, and her collapse by internal revolution came too late : 
by that time Britain had manufactured armies and munitions, 
and America had come into the war. General von Frangois goes so 
far as to say that—like successes in any other of the side shows—“‘ the 
break-up of the Russian Army exercised no influence on the result 
of the war. . . . Both in a military and political sense, the decision 
lay in the West. There alone was the end of the war to be gained.”’ 

It has several times been claimed by the Germans that they 
invented the creeping barrage and used it at Gorlice-Tarnow. 
The very elaborate orders for the artillery, printed at length by 
General von Francois, arrange for the amount of ammunition to be 
fired by periods, gradually increasing the number of shells per hour 
until the moment of assault, for pauses, and for the lengthening of the 
ranges of all guns at zero hour, but there is no mention of a barrage 
or anything like it: quite the reverse ; guns that have no particular 
target, when they have to lengthen, “ are ordered to direct it so far 
to the rear that under no circumstances will the infantry be hindered 
in its advance.”” To indicate the position to the artillery, every 
infantryman had a white strip on his valise. In fact, the Germans 
were in May, 1915, still adhering to their pre-war artillery methods. 


PALESTINE 


The 1922, and second, number of Zwischen Kaukasus und 
Sinai—the annual of the German “‘ Union of Asiatic Warriors ” 
(Berlin : Mulzer und Cleeman, 18.75 marks)—contains only one 
paper of interest to British soldiers. This 1s the 24th Osmanh 
Devision in the Second Battle of the Fordan, by Colonel Boehme, 
the German who commanded this formation. According to 
British nomenclature, the battle referred to is the “‘ Second action 
of Es Salt (30th of April to 4th of May, 1918).’’ Comparing the 
German account with the description given by Major Preston in 
The Desert Mounted Corps, it seems clear that Colonel Boehme’s 
division attacked the 4th Australian Light Horse Brigade. 

Towards the end of April a Turkish force was dispatched by 
Liman von Sanders to attack the British communications east of 
Jordan and to prevent cooperation with the Arabs. It consisted of 
. three columns: 
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(1) Right Group, under the Staff of 24th Division : two Turkish 
infantry regiments, two assault battalions, three batteries, one 
squadron, one pioneer company and one German infantry company. 

(2) Centre Group: one Turkish infantry regiment and two 
batteries. 

(3) Left Group: 3rd Turkish Cavalry Division (2 regiments) 
and one horse artillery battery. 

This does not, however, as so often happens in German military 
history, appear to be all the force ; for the German Pioneer Company 
205, two German infantry companies, 1/146 and 3/146, and 
Machine-Gun Company 146 are mentioned later as being with 
Colonel Boehme. 

When his force was advancing on the 30th of April, he heard of 
the movement across the Jordan of the Desert Mounted Corps 
and was ordered at once to attack it. After four days’ fighting, it 
will be recalled, General Chauvel withdrew his troops. | 

Colonel Boehme describes the operations of his column in great 
detail, especially the capture of ten Australian guns and fourteen 
ammunition wagons, but states that he was opposed by a force 
“at least six times more numerous ’”’ than his own, assisted by 
tanks (there were two motor machine-gun cars present) ;*the repulse 
of a mere raid is exaggerated into a great victory. 

Other articles in the number deal with operations on the Persian 
frontier in the summer of 1916, recollections of Field-Marshal von 
der Goltz (he died of spotted fever), the Hejaz railway and war 
hygiene in Turkey. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


In Vom Balkan nach Bagdad (Berlin: Scherl, 40 marks), 
Major-General von Gleich slightly lifts the veil from Turkish Head- 
quarters in the period immediately before and after the fall of Kut. 
It is the same story as we have heard about Palestine : the complete 
defeat by the wily Turk of heavy-handed Germans in their arrogant 
attempt to take control of operations. In December, 1915, the 
German Supreme Command, finding that Field-Marshal von der 
Goltz was drifting into dotage and that he refused to take a hint 
to return home, hit on the plan of stiffening him up by sending 
him a German Chief of the Staff. Von Gleich, who was a Balkan 
specialist, was selected. This by no means suited the Turkish 
book, and after weeks of delay they accepted him merely as “‘ personal 
assistant ’’ to Goltz. It looks suspiciously as if they then decided 
to make away with the old man. For he fell sick and they appointed 
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Halil Pasha to act for him during his illness, and Gleich to act as 
Chief of the Staff of the Sixth Turkish Army. Goltz died almost 
immediately, and Gleich was informed that his appointment in 
consequence lapsed. Kut now surrendered and the Turks were 
able to boast truly that no German had a hand in the surrender. 
This claim to unassisted victory having been made secure, Gleich 
was reappointed Chief of the Staff of the Sixth Army. He gives 
some curious figures about the Turkish forces at Kut. Only 2,500 
men of the 45th Turkish Division were used to invest the place, 
as it was surrounded by the Tigris on three sides ; Halil’s proposal 
to use more men and take it by assault was not approved of. To 
keep off the relieving force, 14,000 men—just about the strength of 
the Kut Garrison at the end—composed of the 2nd, 35th, 51st 
and 52nd Divisions, with 15 squadrons of cavalry, were available, 
and all these, except one regiment of the sist Division, were on 
the right bank. 

Kut recaptured, both the Turkish and German Supreme Com- 
mands appeared to think a great force was available for employment 
elsewhere, and both separately pushed on their intrigues to conquer 
or get control of Persia. Gleich asserts that he warned Halil not to 
move any troops rashly until the Iraq situation was clear; to 
Falkenhayn he wired : 


*¢ Political intrigue in Persia useless ; only upsets operations, injuring 
understanding with Turkey and German prestige. Propose that German 
character of the Persian Mission should be abandoned. Further sending 
of Persian politicians to Baghdad most undesirable.” 


Both sides, however, persisted, and so, to leave no doubt as to 
who was master, Enver himself went to Baghdad, nominally to com- 
mand the expedition against the Russians who had come south, 
but in reality for a raid into Persia. As the Germans could only 
secure 820 Persian auxiliaries—who ran away at the first opportunity 
—Enver had his way. Thus the Turkish troops who should have 
been preparing to resist the British advance were withdrawn and 
only 5,000 to 6,o0o—subsequently slightly strengthened by rein- 
forcements—were left at Kut. When Gleich protested to Enver, 
the latter replied: ‘‘ They will be enough, for the English will go 
back voluntarily.”” He further ordered the evacuation of the right 
bank of the Tigris, the former main position. Gleich says in despair, 
that Enver was a first-class revolutionary, but no commander in the 
field. Every mishap that happened was ascribed by the Turks 
to the Germans ; thus when the main dump of air bombs and petrol 
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caught fire, probably by treachery, the Turkish court of inquiry 
found it was caused by German non-commissioned officers smoking 
cigarettes. Gleich begged to be relieved, but O.H.L. ordered 
him to stick it out; in his turn, however, he fell sick and was 
invalided home. It would seem that the Supreme Council of the 
Allies might, with advantage, add a Turkish member to itself for 
the purpose of learning how to manage Germans. 


GREECE 


Major von Falkenhausen, the German Miltary Attaché at Athens, 
expelled by the Allies on the 22nd of November, 1916, has written 
an account of the events in which he took part, under the title 
of the “ Throttling of Greece”? (Die Erdrosselung Griechenland. 
Berkn : Ullstetn, 7.20 marks). It is neither accurate nor impartial, 
a mere piece of propaganda. The Allies are stated to have fired 
the forests in order to burn King Constantine alive in his palace ; 
the Germans and Bulgars to have occupied Kavalla because the Allies 
were on the point of attacking “ that fortress.” 


BINGRAPHY 

The life of Albert Ballin—der Hochseejude (the High Sea 
Jew), as he was called—the founder of the Hamburg-America Line 
and intimate counsellor, if not friend, of the ex-Kaiser, has been 
written by his successor as director of the steamship line, B. Hulder- 
mann (Oldenburg: Stalling, 220 marks). The book is of great 
interest, as Herr Ballin early recognized that if Germany was to 
become the rival—and later conqueror of Britain—at sea, she must 
go warily and, following the historic development of the British 
Navy, build up her sea-power on the foundation of her merchant 
fleets. Whether he realized that this could not be done in one or 
even two generations, and time was required to ensure its success, 
and he feared that the process might be interrupted, or whether 
he was a genuine friend of peace, does not transpire. In any case, 
he was in favour of a naval understanding with England and was 
employed in the informal advances and preliminary negotiations 
which led to the Haldane Mission to Berlin. 

Born in 1857, Ballin at 17 entered his father’s business, that 
of emigration agent at Hamburg, and it was after his father’s death, 
by diverting the stream of emigration from the Continent to America 
from British into German ships, that he achieved power and success. 

The book reveals the German Government as far from being 
the clear-sighted, all-foreseeing providence that it used to be the 
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custom to represent it; and we should be warned ; for our next 
struggle may not be with such puny supermen. We have the ex- 
Kaiser saying to Ballin, ‘if some one had only warned us that 
England would wage war against us.’”’ Not until 1912 was the 
question considered of feeding Germany in war time. Ballin was 
then consulted ; but the only practical step taken was the making 
of a contract with a Dutch firm for the importation of corn in war 
time. 

“‘ When it had to be carried out in the summer of 1914, it was found 
that the ships chartered by the firm were English ones, which after the 
outbreak of war, took their cargoes to England instead of Rotterdam !” 

Ballin was employed with a scratch staff in the formation of an 
Imperial Purchase Office to acquire foodstuffs abroad; but the 
whole machinery of peace was upset, letters and telegrams could 
only be dispatched to America by slow and devious routes ; the 
ships bringing supplies mostly fell into the hands of the British, 
and what food stuffs did reach the country could not be distributed 
owing to the muddle in which the military authorities had involved 
the railways. 

So little was the German Ambassador in London trusted, that 
about the 15th of July, 1914, the Kaiser sent Ballin to London 
to ascertain the state of feeling there. In spite of the Austrian 
Note to Serbia having been published on the 23rd, he returned on 
the 27th to report that : 

“‘ England and the leading British politicians [he had seen Sir E. 
Grey, Lord Haldane and Mr. Churchill] are absolutely peaceful, and the 
French Government desires war so little, that its representatives in 
London had become ‘ very small ’ and would do anything to prevent war. 
England was, however, pledged to France to assist her in case of an 
unprovoked attack, and would certainly not agree, for instance, that we, 
according to the old plan, should march through Belgium.” 


Finally, he said that : 

“Mr. Churchill, in bidding him good-bye, exclaimed, almost with 
tears in his eyes, ‘ My dear friend, don’t let us go to war.’ ” 

Ballin, like every other German, was certain that the war would 
be a short one: but very soon he began to urge peace, as he had 
suspicions that Germany could not win. So sure was he that it 
was impossible to defeat England, that he used what influence he 
had in favour of the operations against Russia, where perhaps 
success was possible. He persisted always that Britain could never 
be starved out by the U-Boat campaign, and wrote to the Kaiser 
on the roth of May, 1916, that— 
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“the very worthy gentlemen, particularly the leading personalities of 
the Conservative and National Liberal Parties, who preach unrestricted 
U-Boat warfare, have been misinformed as to the capabilities of U-Boats.”’ 


If Germany had commenced the war with 300 of these vessels, 
the case, he said, would have been different, and she could have 
snapped her fingers even at America. 

Later, he found that the Kaiser was kept inside a ‘‘ Chinese 
Wall” of his counsellors, and suggested that he should make his 
Headquarters in Berlin, where he could feel the pulse of the nation. 

His last interview with the Kaiser was on the sth of September, 
1918. He found him— 


“again very misinformed. ... Things had been so twisted that the 
complete failure of the offensive which at first had greatly depressed him, 
had become a success. It was intended to go back to the old Hindenburg 
line. . . . Finally, the Emperor declared that another war would quickly 
follow this one: the second Punic War . . . and he developed political 
themes which showed how exceedingly ill he was informed.” 


The Kaiser throughout the war constantly and seriously stated 
that the British Royal Family had “ betrayed ” him in permitting 
hostilities against Germany ; and even the Kaiserin said, ‘‘ Peace with 
England, never |” when Ballin urged the making of a golden bridge. 

From first to last, none of Ballin’s advice was taken, he had to 
witness the destruction of the great industry he had painfully built 
up, and see his country ruined. He died, broken-hearted, a month 
after the Armistice. 


GENERAL 


Lieut.-Colonel H. Corda’s La Guerre Mondtale, 1914-1918 
(Paris: Chapelot, with atlas of 82 maps and sketches, 25 francs), 
appears to be far and away the best and clearest general account 
of the war that has hitherto been published, the maps alone would 
be of great value to the student and general reader. The book 
is conspicuously fair to the British Army, except as regards the battle 
of the Marne, 1914 (in which all mention of the decisive part played 
by the British columns in determining Biilow to retire is omitted), 
and as regards the training and organization of the Kitchener 
divisions (which it states was “‘ for the most an exact copy of ours,” 
t.e. the French). It is admitted, for instance, that the battle of the 
Somme freed Verdun, and that in April, 1918, Kemmel was lost 
by the French—when even General Buat, the Chief of the French 
General Staff, has declared it was captured from the British and 
recovered by the French. 
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Often, however, the part referring to the B.E.F., based on pub- 
lished English books, is woefully wrong ; as are also the references 
to the German operations, for which, in 1922, there is no excuse. 
Pages might be filled with instances of them; some specimens 
will be given. 

A British division is represented as containing three infantry 
brigades of two regiments each, a regiment of cavalry instead of 
a squadron, a brigade of heavy artillery as well as a brigade of 
howitzers (and in the original French the word “‘ brigade’’ is used 
instead of ‘‘ groupe’; thus giving a totally wrong impression, for a 
French brigade is two regiments, a British brigade three batteries). 
The I Corps is said to have covered the retirement from the field 
of Mons by its counter-attacks—it was not thus engaged—and the 
II Corps to have retired through the Forest of Mormal, which was 
entirely in the I Corps area. At the Marne the retreat of the 
Germans is ascribed to the defeat of Kluck by Maunoury, so that— 


*““ on the evening of the 9th of September he gave the order to retreat 
- - - when he perceived he was being cut off from Bulow . . . and on 
the roth of September the German First Army began to retire northward 
[it was at 1 p.m.on the gth] . . . on the evening of the roth of September, 
the German Supreme Command, seeing the battle was lost, gave the order 
for a general retreat.” 


Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch is not even mentioned. 

At Ypres, 1914, the German XV Corps is represented as taking 
part in the original attack on the 22nd of October, and it is omitted 
from Fabeck’s Army Group, which made the great attack on the 
British on the 30th of October, when the XV Corps really made its 
first appearance. On the other hand, Fabeck is given the whole 
XIII Corps, whereas he only had one division of it, the 26th. The 
great event on the 11th of November, 1914, was, we are told, the loss 
of Dixmude ; the attack of the Prussian Guard is not mentioned. 

Passing on to the 21st of March, 1918, General Pétain is repre- 
sented as sending the V Corps and three regiments of heavy 
artillery ‘‘ at once ” to the assistance of General Gough, and other 
important assistance from the 23rd onwards. Nothing whatever 
can be found about the German plan for the March Offensive. 
Thus the book must be read with caution. 

There are tables showing French effectives, losses, etc.,and a 
particularly useful one comparing the effectives of a French and a 
German division in 1914, 1916, 1917 and 1918. 


A book on the prisoners of war companies in the British area 
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in France: Was wir in Englisher Kriegsgefangenschaft erlebten 
und erlitten (‘‘ What we experienced and suffered as English 
Prisoners of War”), by A. Eckhardt, formerly company commander, 
and K. Maul, formerly interpreter (Frankfurt : Bronner, 10 marks), 
is satisfactory reading. The authors not only relate their own ex- 
periences, but have collected evidence of their treatment from other 
prisoners with whom they came in contact in France, and, though 
they give a few instances of bullying, insufficient food and bad treat- 
ment, they say, ‘“‘in general the British were at pains to give the 
German prisoners of war suitable humane treatment.”’ As to details, 
they justly say, much depended on individuals on both sides : some 
of the prisoners exaggerated trifling misunderstandings, some of 
the British officers were rough. 


“The greater part of the officers fulfilled their duty as company 
officers honourably, treated the prisoners with sympathy, tried to lighten 
their hard lot and ruled justly. They had a friendly word for their 
captives, praised their work and looked after them well.” 


As for non-commissioned officers and men, 


““ many prisoners of war companies stood in actual comradelike relations 
with their guards. Unfortunately, however, some of our own German 
non-commissioned officers forgot their duty as Germans and comrades, 
and treated the prisoners badly.” 


The reports of some returned prisoners state many complaints 
against their German superiors, who often made their captivity 
harder than the British themselves. This charge has been made 
in other books. It is hardly to be wondered that our men suffered 
in Germany. 

The only case of general bad treatment is made out against the 
superintending personnel of the stone quarrics at Marquise, near 
Calais, which were worked under certain British civilians, decorated 
with temporary military rank, who were introduced by Sir Eric 
Geddes, when Director-General of Transportation. It is alleged 
that the safety precautions were insufficient and accidents took 
place daily, the men were grossly overworked, insufficiently fed, 
bullied by the staff—whose language, specimens of which are 
given, seems to have been, to say the least, excessively vulgar— 
and that by working the quarries at night by artificial light, the 
prisoners were exposed to air raids; over a hundred prisoners 
were killed or wounded by bombs whilst leaving work on the night 
of the 4th-5th of September, 1917. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES ON MILITARY SUBJECTS 


The Neto Zealanders at Gallipoik. By Major F. Waite, D.S.O., 
N.Z.E. The New Zealand Division. By Colonel H. Stewart, 
C.M.G., D.S.0., M.C. (late Canterbury Regiment). Whit- 
combe & Tombs, Ltd., Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin, 
Wellington. 


These two volumes have been produced under the auspices of 
the New Zealand Ministry of Defence and are designed to put before 
the inhabitants of the Dominion an account based on accurate and 
official information, and written by competent authorities, of the 
doings of their contingents in the field. Two more volumes are 
to follow, one dealing with the New Zealand mounted troops in 
Palestine, the other, of a more general character, with the “ war 
effort of New Zealand.” The whole series is planned rather for 
the general reader than for the more technical needs of the military 
reader, but, though it is entitled “‘ the New Zealand Popular History 
Series,”’ it is a serious work, and it is hard to see what more is wanted 
beyond Colonel Stewart’s narrative in the way of an account of the 
doings of theeNew Zealand Division in France. For the instruction 
of soldiers detailed monographs on various individual operations in 
which the Division took part might be written, but Colonel Stewart 
has done his work so thoroughly, and shows such a grasp of the 
conditions and circumstances which influenced the operations he 
describes, that his book cannot fail to be of real value to soldiers. 
He is very happy in his lucid explanations of the development of 
tactical methods and ideas (e.g. pp. 302 ff.), his comments on the 
general situation are sound and show capacity to see beyond the 
immediate situation. He is reasonably proud of the great exploits 
of the New Zealand Division, and few divisions have such a record 
of almost unbroken success, but he is quite free from the “ paro- 
chialism ” and narrowness of view which too often mar the narra- 
tives of the achievement of individual divisions or other units. 
His comments on the Division’s one failure in a major operation are 
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eminently just. This was the Division’s second effort in the course 
of the Ypres offensive of 1917, the ‘‘ second battle of Passchendaele ”’ 
(12th of October, 1917), when the state of the ground was such 
that it was impossible to prelude the attack by an artillery bombard- 
ment capable of demolishing the pillboxes and the wire which checked 
the attack. He realizes the difficulties against which the troops in 
front had to contend, but he realizes also that it adds nothing to 
the credit they earned by their gallantry and determination in the 
face of the most unfavourable conditions to indulge in recriminations, 
or wisdom after the event, at the expense of the higher authorities. 
As an example of Colonel Stewart’s interesting and suggestive 
comments, one may quote his remark that the New Zealanders, 
on arriving in France after serving at Gallipoli, found that the 
latter campaign was “‘a century behind the warfare in France 
owing to the continuous development of military technique and the 
intensive application of science to the military art ”’ (p. 30). 

In the long roll of successes which the New Zealand Division 
achieved in France, General Harper, who contributes a ‘‘ foreword ”’ 
to Colonel Stewart’s volume, selects the capture of Bapaume (August, 
1918), the “ brilliant night advance from Welsh Ridge which led to 
the capture of Crévecceur ” and the great attack of the 8th of October, 
as the most notable ; but, great as were the Division’s achievements 
in the “‘ Hundred Days”’ of 1918,there are some earlier episodes which 
seem to stand out as even more creditable. In the ‘‘ Hundred Days ” 
the Division enjoyed the enormous advantage of being kept well 
up to strength,and of being able to keep its brigades at four battalions ; 
it was natural, therefore, that it could achieve more than divisions 
which had been cut down to three battalions to a brigade. But 
what strikes one as in some ways the most remarkable proof of the 
high quality of the Division is the narrative of the exploitation, in 
June, 1917, of the Division’s gains in the battle of Messines. This 
work was carried out by the very battalion which had suffered most 
severely in the battle. Despite increasingresistance and manycounter- 
attacks, the men pressed forward south of the Douve in the most 
brilliant fashion, and the Division clinched its work in this quarter 
by a really brilliant minor operation which reduced La Basseville. 
But an even more interesting and certainly a more important series 
of operations was that which the Division undertook on the Ancre 
in March and April, 1918, when it was suddenly pushed forward 
to meet the German advance. This episode is most lucidly 
described in Chapter IX, and affords an excellent example of the 
“encounter battle,” well worth detailed study. Probably, there 
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was no achievement in the history of the New Zealand Division 
which was of greater practical or moral value. 

The New Zealanders in France may be congratulated on their 
historian ; his volume is well written, very well illustrated by 
photographs, and, if the maps do not open out clear of the book, 
at least they are in the right places in the volume. It is an excellent 
account and few divisional histories have been so satisfactorily 
written. 

Major Waite’s volume on the ‘‘ New Zealanders at Gallipoli ”’ 
does not, it must be admitted, reach the same level. He has, 
no doubt, been handicapped as any one must be who tries the story 
of Gallipoli, especially of the early days, by the inadequacy of the 
material available, but certainly his account of the landing is neither 
illuminating nor detailed ; while, though he gives a better account 
of the gallant efforts of the New Zealanders to secure Chunwk 
Bair in the August effort, he is not very accurate as to what was 
happening at Suvia at the same time. His volume as a whole is 
distinctly more ‘‘ popular ” in style, inasmuch as it goes in more for 
descriptions of a general character and lacks the precision and 
workmanlike character of Colonel Stewart’s book. A plan of the first 
few days’ fighting is badly wanted—it would doubtless be very 
difficult to construct, but that does not make it any less necessary 
—and so is one for the New Zealanders’ gallant effort to take Krithia 
in May. But perhaps one would be inclined to think better of Major 
Waite’s performance had it not to stand comparison with Colonel 
Stewart’s volume. 


A Brigadier in France, 1917-1918. By Brigadier-General HANWAY 
R. Cumminc, D.S.O. With introductions by Field Marshal 
Sir WILit1AM Rosertson, G.C.B., and Major-General Sir 
Davip CaMPBELL, K.C.B. London: Jonathan Cape. gs. net. 


Historians of the Great War would do well to read this book 
for, as Sir William Robertson points out in his short introduction, 
it “‘ bears the impress of accuracy.”” Moreover, it is full of human 
interest, and it is this “ human element ”’ which is apt to be lost 
sight of by historians. 

The title of the book for some reason gives the dates 1917-1918, 
but, as a matter of a fact, General Cumming got command of the 
gist Infantry Brigade in November, 1916, and the description 
which he gives of trench life during that winter is particularly 
graphic. The account of the German retirement to the Hinden- 
burg Line is interesting reading and should serve as a check on those 
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who, from the perspective of the club armchair, criticized the slow- 
ness with which the British Army followed up the retreating enemy. 
The story of how the German advance at Ypres in the spring of 1918 
was held in check by our troops, who were forced to readjust the line 
under far more difficult circumstances, may be compared as showing 
the difficulties of pursuit in such actions when they take place in 
areas fortified by field entrenchments. 

While with the gist Brigade there appear to have been two 
occasions on which the Brigadier’s advice was not accepted by the 
higher authorities. In each case failure resulted. In the second 
case, at Bullecourt, the decision seems to have been particularly un- 
fortunate, as General Cumming had made a personal reconnaissance 
to the actual battle front and seen his battalion commanders and 
the state of the troops, and as a result made a plan for future 
action. The obvious lesson is that ‘the man on the spot ” must 
be trusted until he is found wanting, in which case some one else 
must be put in his place. The subsequent attacks at Bullecourt 
were complete failures and the deductions on pp. 86 and 87 are 
worthy of especial note. 

Relieved from his Brigade, General Cumming was given the 
responsible task of organizing the Machine-Gun Corps at Grantham. 
He naturally writes enthusiastically on the value and necessity for 
forming machine gunners into battalions and many agree with him, 
but there are others who regard the Corps as “‘ the bastard child 
of the stabilized defensive,” and consider that the present organi- 
zation is best, especially for open warfare. In March, 1918, General 
Cumming was given command of the 11oth Brigade in the 21st 
Division, which had earned great fame in the battle of the Somme 
in 1916, and was destined to take part probably in more fighting 
than any other division in the succeeding two years. 

He soon had experience of the fighting qualities of this Division, 
as the great German offensive began a few days after he assumed 
command of the Brigade. 

He gives tribute to the heroic defence of Peziéres and Epehy by 
his Brigade, but his quotation of the German communiqué (p. 107) 
is not quite accurate. The words of the German official account 
were to the effect that “the fighting round Epehy was particularly 
bitter” (see Appendix I.). The story of the counter-attack by two 
tanks which had been hidden in the village (p. 105) is interesting. 

With the exception of one dent (subsequently almost straightened 
out by a brilliant counter-attack by the 15th D.L.I. of the 64th 
Infantry Brigade) the line of the 21st Division held firm and General 
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Cumming attributes this a good deal to the fact that the divisional 
front was held by a connected line, as opposed to the theory of 
defence, known as ‘‘ blobs not lines,’ which existed farther south, 
where the chief German success was gained. He is surprised that 
“the enemy made no attempt to use the cavalry,” but this is 
accounted for by the fact that by March, 1918, the Germans had 
turned most of their cavalry into infantry. 

Moving north the 21st Division was severely engaged in the 
fighting at Ypres and Wytschaete in April, 1918, and then was sent 
south in time to meet the full force of the final German offensive 
at the end of May. Here the 21st Division was compelled by the 
French Higher Command to retain a fighting position east of the 
Loivre Canal with the result that what might have been a formidable 
obstacle to the German advance on this portion of the line was 
nullified, and nearly two battalions were swamped in the flood of 
attackers in the first advance of the enemy. 

As General Cumming says: “ Here was exemplified the fetish 
for retaining ground, wherever won, regardless of whether it was 
the best position tactically or not.” This particular ground had 
been won in General Nivelle’s advance in 1917, but it was tactically 
useless, and became a source of serious danger. 

A full account of the part played by the 21st Division from August 
to November, 1918, is given, and its successes may be gauged by 
the fact that it captured 114 officers and 3,758 men. 

There are two appendices; the first gives extracts from the 
Commander-in-Chief’s Despatches mentioning the Division, and 
the second gives a short account of the amazing fortitude and grit 
of Private B. Taylor and a comrade of the 2/4th London Regiment. 
The history of the war can show no finer example of British pluck 
than that displayed in the determination of these two men not to 
become prisoners of war. It is a story which should be known in 
every schoolroom. 

General Cumming throughout his book draws attention to the 
work of the young officers by whose initiative and leadership, as 
all commanders know, battles must actually be won. : 

The book contains a fair number of good maps, but these would 
have been better if printed so that the reader could pull them out 
clear of the text. In view of the author’s foreword, it is perhaps 
uncharitable to criticize the “‘ English ” of the book, but there are 
a good many grammatical errors which would doubtless have been 
rectified had General Cumming himself been able to correct the 
proofs. 
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The book is one which will be of especial interest to all who 
were in the 21st Division, but it should certainly be read by others, 
and especially by civilians, if only to “‘ explode the absurd idea 
that the lot of Generals and such-like was cast in fine chateaux 
and motor cars” (Major-General Sir David Campbell in the 
introduction). 

It is sad to think that the gallant soldier and gentleman who 
wrote this vivid account of his experiences in the Great War 
should have eventually fallen a victim to an assassin’s bullet in 


Ireland. 


Aviation in Peace and War. By Major-General Sir F. H. Sykes. 
London : Arnold, 8s. 6d. net. 


Sir Frederick Sykes dates his experience of the air back to 1904, 
when he went through a course of ballooning on Salisbury Plain. 
In rg11 he took his pilot’s certificate, and he was at that time, as he 
himself says, the only officer in the War Office who had learned to fly. 
He played a prominent part in the building up, and organization of 
the Military Wing of the Royal Flying Corps, and on the outbreak 
of war went to France as Chief of the Staff to Sir David Henderson. 
Later, he went to the Dardanelles and, towards the end of the war, was 
for;a short period Chief of the Air Staff. He has since held the 
position of Controller-General of Civil Aviation, an office which he 
vacated only some few months ago. 

These facts would have led us to expect, from the pen of a writer 
so intimately acquainted with the Air Service since its initiation, a 
more detailed history of aviation and a more studied forecast of its 
future, both military and civil. 

General Sykes’s book is based on the Lees-Knowles lectures 
delivered by him at Cambridge University in February and March, 
1921. Itis divided into three parts. ‘The first deals with the history 
of aviation from its earliest infancy up to the outbreak of war, and in 
particular with the growth and establishment of the military and 
naval wings; in this narrative it is remarkable, that, while dis- 
tributing praise to his colleagues with a liberal hand, he has inadver- 
tently omitted some names which invariably spring into our minds 
when military aviation is under discussion. In the second part of his 
work the author discourses at some length on the progress of military 
aviation during the war. He argues convincingly, if briefly, on 
the value of aircraft in war, as an adjunct to purely military or naval 
operations and also as a weapon with which, in itself, an enemy may 
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be threatened or subdued. He refers to the exceptional opportunities 
for effective bombing, offered by the local conditions on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula—indeed, there is little doubt that a force of modern bomb- 
ing aircraft based on the Island of Imbros could, by intensive and 
prolonged bombing of the railway junctions at Keshan, Malgara and 
Rodosto, the narrow neck of the Peninsula, only three miles wide, 
and the supply vessels in the Sea of Marmora, have severed the 
Turkish communications and isolated a force some 70,000 strong. 
He discusses the value of aircraft as a medium of reconnaissance, 
emphasizing in particular the necessity for confidence between the 
airmen and those who employ them. This confidence was only 
gradually established during the course of the war, for it was only 
after many bitter experiences that it was discovered that without 
mutual confidence no useful cooperation between air and ground 
forces is possible. How many anxious situations could have been 
avoided had this confidence always been fully established ! 

Of the value of the German air reconnaissance reports General 
Sykes appears to have a poor opinion; but then no officer of the 
Allied Armies is yet in a position to criticize the strategical reports 
of the enemy’s airmen. General von Hoeppner, late Chief of the 
German Air Service, in his recently published work tells us that 
German airmen discovered the famous sally of the French Army 
from Paris during the battle of the Marne, and also the advance 
of the British Army from the line Jouy-le-Chatel—Rozay, thus 
revealing Joffre’s counter-offensive. True, the German General 
Staff does not appear to have made the best use of this inforrnation, 
but that is a reflection on the Staff, not on German airmen. This 
second chapter or war part of the book contains some strange in- 
accuracies which show that the writer was slightly out of touch with 
air conditions in France during the later period of the war. For 
example, on p. 65, he informs us that Bishop might be regarded as 
the protagonist of contact patrol. Bishop, on the contrary, was a 
fighting pilot, and on no single occasion carried out contact patrol - 
duties. 

The author devotes the third and final part of his book to the 
future of military and civil aviation. For the former he foresees a 
big future. On p. 100, the reader is given a forecast of the lines on 
which General Sykes considers that the next war will develop ; nor 
ig it, iN our view, an exaggerated forecast ; on the contrary, it is one 
which should render peaceful citizens thankful for the Government’s 
recent decisions in relation to the air. With regard to the future of 
civil aviation, General Sykes’s views demand particular attention, for 
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few are better qualified to express an opinion on this subject, and we 
are disappointed to find that he has not discussed it at greater length. 
He recognizes that British civil aviation, with the present limited 
range of aircraft, is unfavourably situated geographically in com- 
parison with that of other nations. He takes, however, a more 
optimistic view of its immediate future than the actual circumstances 
appear to justify. He is convinced that a healthy aircraft industry, 
which can only be promoted by a flourishing aerial transport organiza- 
tion, is the basis of air-power ; that military aviation must be the 
spearhead, civil aviation the shaft, of our air effort. We must, 
however, disagree with him when he lays stress upon the argument 
that the aircraft employed on aerial transport would form a valuable 
reserve for the Royal Air Force in time of war. The conditions 
governing the requirements of military and civil aircraft are vastly 
different, as General Sykes himself points out later on (p. 115), and 
this fact effectually detracts from the value of civil machines as a 
potential reserve for times of war. Following the history of sea- 
power, it is probable, indeed it is certain, that the differences between 
the military and the civil aeroplane will gradually become more 
emphatic, until the passenger-carrying aeroplane will possess as little 
value for bombing purposes as does an ocean liner for a man-of-war. 

We advise all students of air-power to read this book, and we 
imagine that they will lament, particularly as regards civil aviation— 
its chief, if not its only fault—its brevity. 


The War in the Air. Vol. I. By Water Raceicu. Oxford : 
The Clarendon Press. 21s. net. 


“ The War in the Air ”’ (vol. I.), by Sir Walter Raleigh, will surely 
earn for itself a place among the best historical works of the day. 

The whole book is written in a graceful style, yet does not lack 
the vigour and life necessary to do justice to its subject. 

It is difficult to know which to admire most ; the knowledge and 
fine appreciation displayed by the author in describing the feats of 
the pioneers of aviation, or the clear, simple language employed to 
render technical detail intelligible to the lay reader. 

In describing the gradual development of the Air Service, and in 
relating the part played by our airmen during the first few months of 
the war, Sir Walter Raleigh has exercised tact and discrimination 
which, added to his great literary ability, have enabled him to produce 
a book which is at the same time an accurate historical record and a 
story filled with romantic adventure. His recent death, soon after 
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he had completed the volume under review, is a loss which it is not 
easy to over-estimate. He had been charged with writing the 
official history of the Royal Air Force during the war, and his 
selection for the work has been amply justified ; his death leaves the 
task uncompleted, but it is to be hoped that a worthy successor may 
be found to continue a book which promises to be of much value in 
handing on the traditions founded in war; traditions which are 
spoken of in the following words: “ The air service still flourishes ; 
its health depends on a secret elixir of immortality, which enables a 
body to repair its severest losses. The name of this elixir is tradi- 
tion, and the greatest of all the achievements of the air service is that 
in a very few years under the hammer of war, it has fashioned and 
welded its tradition, and has made it sure.” 

In the preface the author pays tribute to the work performed by 
the staff of the Air Historical Section, whose members assisted him 
in collecting and sifting the vast amount of material and arranging 
it for use, a task which can have been no light one. 

After completing the first volume, Sir Walter Raleigh proceeded 
to the East in order to gain a personal insight into the work of the 
Royal Air Force in Egypt and Iraq ; and there is a pathetic interest 
in the fact that he died as the result of an illness contracted during 
a flight across the desert. 

The author first traces the gradual development of aviation ; for, 
in his words, “‘ the history of the war in the air is the history of the 
rapid progress of an art and the great achievements of a service. In 
the nature of things the progress of the art must claim a share in the 
record.” 

The early days of aviation were full of dangers and difficulties, 
and the road to success was paved with failures and fatal accidents : 
tribute should be paid to the brave men who lost their lives in the 
interests of science and who, although many of them failed to attain 
their goal, gained experience for those who came after them. 

The first aeroplane to fly under her own power was built by the 
Wright Brothers, and to these two pioneers of aviation must be given 
the credit of performing the first ‘‘ power-driven” flight. This 
was in December, 1903. During the next few years the progress of 
aviation was rapid, and new inventions in various parts of the world 
assisted in the conquest of the air. 

In April, 1912, the Royal Flying Corps was constituted and placed 
under the command of Brigadier-General David Henderson ; it con- 
sisted at first of two branches ; the naval wing and the military wing. 

The development of the two branches of the Air Service continued 
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progressively until August, 1914, and on the declaration of war a 
small but efficient corps was available for duty with the Expeditionary 
Force. 

_ Writing of the early work performed by the Royal Flying Corps, 
Sir Walter Raleigh says, “‘ The main work of the Royal Flying Corps 
throughout the days of the retreat was reconnaissance, and enough 
has been said of their reports to show that Sir John French was well 
served by his new arm. He had been warned before the battle of 
Mons, not only of the heavy movement on his front, but of the 
enveloping attempt on his flank, and throughout the retreat he was 
punctually informed of Von Kluck’s enveloping efforts. The change 
of direction made on the 31st of August was immediately seen and 
reported. Von Kluck’s renewed pursuit of the British on the two 
following days did not escape observation. Finally, the German 
swerve to the left on the 3rd of September was closely followed 
from the air.” 

On the outbreak of war, 4 squadrons of the Royal Flying Corps, 
and a Headquarters Staff were sent out to serve with the Expedi- 
tionary Force, which absorbed 105 officers, 755 other ranks, 63 
aeroplanes and g5 mechanical transport vehicles. ‘There remained 
at home 41 officers, 116 aeroplanes and 23 mechanical transport 
vehicles. But these figures are misleading, since all the experienced 
officers at home were fully employed on necessary work, and the 
116 aeroplanes were many of them of very little use. 

Out of these remnants the growing demands of the forces at the 
front had to be met, and the foundations had to be laid for the 
gigantic organization which was eventually to constitute a new 
Service. To Major Trenchard,® as he then was, must be given the 
principal credit for the performance of this gigantic task ; he success- 
fully achieved that which appeared, at the time, to be the impossible. 

The only criticism to be made, if indeed, it is really possible to 
criticize a work in the compilation of which the difficulty of quoting 
names is sO enormous, is that General Sir David Henderson is not 
given sufficient credit for the work he performed during the early 
days of the Royal Flying Corps in France, and that some of his staff 
are given too prominent a position in the account. 

On the other hand, it must be acknowledged that no finer testi- 
mony of the place filled by General Henderson in the annals of the 
Air Service could be given than that found on p. 445 :— 


‘‘He was a white man, a good friend, and an honourable enemy, 


* Now Air Chief Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, Bart., K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. 
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high-spirited and sensitive—too sensitive to be happy among those 
compromises and makeshifts which are usual in the world of politics. 
The first chief of the Royal Flying Corps was a loyal and simple soldier.” 


The book is worth reading not only by those interested in 
military literature, but also by the ordinary reader who will find it of 
engrossing interest. 


Anti-Atrcraft Defence. Compiled by the Officers of the rst Anti- 
Aircraft Battalion, C.A.C. Coast Artillery fournal, U.S.A. 


In view of the furious discussion at present raging in the popular 
press as to the urgent need of adequate aerial defence if the British 
Isles are to be made secure against a possible surprise attack—a 
veritable “‘ bolt from the blue ”—this publication may well be 
commended to the study of any reader anxious to make himself 
acquainted with the potentialities and methods of anti-aircraft 
artillery. So far as we are aware, no such work has been issued in 
this country ; nor, indeed, has there been as yet any official manual 
written on the subject, though it is to be presumed that one is in 
preparation. 

The plan and style of the volume under review are not likely to 
render it popular. Its contents savour too much of the official 
manual, which, although no doubt profitable, can hardly be said to 
give pleasure, to the reader; and, in order to extract full benefit from 
the present work, it must be studied thoroughly and completely— 
a task upon which we fear very few laymen can be expected to 
embark. 

The American Anti-Aircraft Battalion, the establishment of 
which comprises 12 officers and 335 men, consists of a gun battery 
(armed with 4 guns), a machine-gun company (with 8 machine 
guns), a searchlight battery (12 searchlights), transport and details. 
The author gives an outline of this organization, furnishing hints 
for the identification of aircraft, and then describes the work of each 
of these sections in considerable detail: gun drill, mechanism and 
fire control are all fully elaborated, and the main problem of anti- 
aircraft work—the finding of correct ranges—is fully treated. If 
any reader should imagine—from his own recollections of what 
he may have seen in France of the little apparent effect produced 
by anti-aircraft guns on the enemy’s machines—that the task of the 

ti-aircraft artilleryman is unscientific and haphazard, this book, 
a any rate, should speedily bring about a revisal of judgment. 
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The Story of the First Life Guards. By Captain C. W. BELL, A.E.C. 
London: George G. Harrop & Co. 2s. 6d. net. 


In this little book of 80 pages the author has traced briefly, but 
very readably, the history of the First Life Guards from the 
raising of the regiment as “‘ Oxford’s Horse” in 1661 to its return 
from the Great War in 1919. The peculiar nature of the House- 
hold Cavalry’s duties has, of course, often necessitated its 
regiments remaining in England while other regiments and arms 
were performing historic services overseas; but a corps which, 
even prior to 1914, had eight battle-honours on its colours, may well 
be proud of its historic record; and Captain Bell has so told his 
story that any officer and man of the regiment may realize to the 
full the great achievements of his predecessors, and be inspired 
thereby to emulate them. The narrative is so framed as admirably 
to fulfil that most difficult of tasks—the placing of the deeds of 
one single unit of an army in the right proportion to the history of 
the battle or the campaign, while making both the one and the 
other interesting and intelligible. The only noticeable error we 
have observed occurs in the account of the South African War, 
where Captain Bell for some reason states that the British in 
December, 1899, were seriously defeated at “ Colesburg ” (sic) ; 
presumably Stormberg is intended. 


29th Divisional Artillery War Record and Honours Book, 1915-1918. 
By Lieut.-Colonel R. M. JoHNson, C.M.G., D.S.O. R.A. 
Institution, Woolwich. 7s. 6d. 


This volume contains a roll of all honours gained by officers 
and other ranks of the 29th Divisional Artillery, a list of casualties 
suffered, and a record of officers’ services between the dates of the first 
Gallipoli landing (25th of April, 1915) and the cessation of hostilities 
(11th of November, 1918), and concludes with a short record of 
the part played by that artillery during the war and up to the time 
of its disbandment in the spring of 1919. ‘The frontispiece gives 
a reproduction of the Divisional “‘ Card of Honour ”’ instituted 
by the then commander, Major-General de Lisle, in July, 1917, 
as a tangible reward (in default of or in addition to any other) for 
good service in the field. It would be interesting to know whether 
this procedure was ever taken up by any other division ; we have 
never seen any mention of such a thing elsewhere. 

The facts and figures contained in the body of the work should 
be full of interest for those who served in the 29th Divisional Artillery 
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during the war, and, although no doubt most of those who so served 
have already possessed themselves of a copy, any one who has not yet 
done so may be confidently recommended to repair the omission 
at the earliest possible moment. Books such as this form a most 
valuable series of records of the Great War, but naturally those who 
produce them depend mainly on past and present members of the 
units and functions concerned for the recovery of the cost of publi- 
cation. 


The Letnster Regimental Annual, 1921-1922. Edited by Lieut.- 
Colonel F. E. Wuitton, C.M.G. Gale and Polden, Aldershot. 


The above brightly written and well-produced publication 1s, 
of course, primarily of interest to past and present members of the 
Leinster Regiment, but none the less it contains in the various 
articles dealing with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’s visit to India, 
the Moplah rebellion, and the work of the Allied Plébiscite Force in 
Silesia, much of value for any general reader wishing to get some 
idea of the manifold and various réles played by a typical British 
line regiment during the afterpangs of the Great War. Unhappily, 
the Leinsters are one of the units that have now been disbanded, 
and the Annual is described by the Editor as in a sense their swan 
song. Let all those of us who value the traditions of a gallant 
corps hope that in reality its future fate may be best typified by that 
of the phoenix. 


Journal of the Soctety of Army Historical Research, June, 1922. 


This issue of the Journal, the fourth to appear, contains, besides 
the usual notes, questions and answers, and a review of Captain 
Atkinson’s new book “ Marlborough,” by Captain Lewis Butler, 
a very interesting article describing the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich in 1809, as described by a friend of Commandant 
Captain Charles Stuart, who had just been appointed to reorganize 
on the lines of the R.M.A. a Cadet College near Calcutta. Captain 
Mackay Scobie contributes an account of the evolution of the present 
tartan worn by the Black Watch from the so-called “ Government ”’ 
tartan issued in 1725, to the independent companies raised for the 
policing of the Highlands of Scotland, and Mr. Cockle gives a 
list of proclamations of military interest issued between 1511 and 
1641. Colonel J. H. Leslie, the Editor, continues his series of 
articles on “‘ Old Printed Army Lists,” and Colonel R. J. Macdonald 
gives us the first instalment of his study of the artillery with Henry V.’s 
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expedition to France in 1415-1419. It will be seen from the above 
that the new number of this periodical covers a wide and varied 
field, and that it is fully up to the standard of its predecessors. 


ARTICLES IN REVIEWS 


The National Review, July, 1922. (1) “ Infantry—‘ The New 
Model,’ ”’ by Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. 


In this article the author deals with the tactics which new con- 
ditions and the increased power of modern weapons render necessary 
‘* The ability to mancuvre of the subordinate infantry unit ” is the 
vital lesson which is emphasized. 

(2) “The Nizam’s Lost Province,” by Brig.-General R. G. 
Burton. 

This article contains an account of the province of Berar, which 
is now part of the Central Provinces. There are some interesting 
allusions to Wellington and his victory of Argaum (1803). Berar 
was then restored to the Nizam of Hyderabad as a gratuitous con- 
cession ; in 1853 it was assigned to British administration as financial 
security ; and in 1902 it was ceded in perpetuity to the British 
Government in return for a large annual payment. The author 
pleads for its restoration to the Nizam, both as an act of grace and 
justice, and also as affording the best hope of defeating the forces 
of unrest in the province. 


The Nineteenth Century and After, July, 1922. ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Lord Kitchener—I,” by the late E. G. Harman, C.B. 


The author was Financial Secretary in the Sudan after Omdur- 
man. These reminiscences are of personal, rather than of military 
value. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, August, 1922. ‘‘ Henry Wilson,” by the 
Right Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. 


The Fortnightly Review, August, 1922. “ Britain’s Future Aerial 
Navy,” by ‘ Icarus.’ 

The conclusion of this article, which contains an interesting 
sketch of airship development is that ‘‘ the cheapest and most 
efficient way in which the security of the Empire can be secured is 
to procure the development of airships on a commercial basis.” 
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The National Review, August, 1922. ‘‘ Ludendorff on the German 
Offensive of 1918,” by M.C. 


This article is a translated extract taken from Ludendorff’s last 
work, “‘ Kriegfuhrung und Polittk,” ‘and deals with the reasons, 
development and justification of the course of action adopted by 
himself and Hindenburg in the early part of the year 1918.” 


The Nineteenth Century and After, August, 1922. (1) ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences of Lord Kitchener—II,” by the late E. G. Harman, C.B. 


(2) “‘ The Battle of Kut-ul-Amara,”’ by Major-General J. C. 
Rimington. 


The Fortnightly Review, September, 1922. ‘“‘ The Irish Free State 
and British ‘Empire’ Defence,” by Major-General Sir George 
Aston, K.C.B. 


The author comes to the conclusion that “ the launching of an 
Irish Free State will benefit, rather than damage, the cause of British 
‘Empire defence,’ ”” because he believes that it will do away with 
“the racial animosity ”’ which has existed for three centuries. 


The National Review, September, 1922. ‘“‘ Battle-Honours, 1914- 
18,” by C, T. Atkinson. 


This is a long and well-informed article, in which the author 
recommends that there should be a liberal award of battle-honours 
to regiments for their work in the late war, and makes some sound 
suggestions as to the method of their bestowal. 


The Nineteenth Century and After, September, 1922. ‘“‘ The Battle 
of the Marne: Joffre’s fine Leadership,” by Major-General Sir 
Frederick Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


“* Joffre’s conduct of the campaign from the 23rd of August, 
when the long-prepared French plan of campaign came tumbling 
down in ruin, to the roth of September, when the ‘ miracle of the 
Marne ’ was consummated, is as fine an example of courageous and 
far-sighted leadership as is to be found in history.” 


Note :—The List of Books Received will be found on page xxii of the 
Advertisement Section: 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 
House oF Lorps 


THE Miit1a.—On the sth of July Lord Gorell, in reply to questions 
by Lord Ampthill, stated that it would be impossible to reconstitute 
the Militia until the size and composition of the peace strength and 
the war strength of the Regular Army had finally been settled. A 
provisional sum of {1,000,000 had been included in this year’s 
Estimates. It was hoped that recruiting for some branches might 
be opened during the present financial year. Vuscount Haldane 
entered the warning that it would be fatal to go back to an organiza- 
tion in which the Militia stood outside the first Regular line and 
could not be called upon to fill it up. 

THE AiR Force.—A general debate on the Air Service, initiated 
by the Marquess of Londonderry, took place on the 27th of July. 
Lord Sydenham urged that an adequate Air Force should be an 
integral part of the Navy, and that the scope of the Air Ministry 
should be curtailed. This view was supported by other speakers, 
including Viscount Long and the Earl of Selborne. In the course 
of his reply Lord Gorell, Under-Secretary of State for Atr, gave 
the present disposition of squadrons as follows : 


(a) In the United Kingdom : Home defence <e ie -+» 3 Squadrons 
With Fleet .. +¥ os oe 4 9” 
With Army .. .. 2$ ” 
Reconnaissance and communication I ™ 
Reserve oe by a oe, 2 re 
Total .. ee ~. 12$ Pe 
(5) Overseas : With Fleet in one a ae -. a 
Egypt and Palestine : a is -. 4% ‘3 
raq ‘ - “a Se ae oo 8 ss 
India ‘A a ni i oe wae YO oF 
20 99 
Grand total... .. 32% a 


The question of increasing this number of squadrons was before 
the Committee of Imperial Defence. With regard to the general 
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question of responsibility, the Government’s decision to have a 
separate Air Ministry and one Air Service was the result of prolonged 
consideration ; but “ both the Army and the Navy have the very 
fullest operational control over units which are allotted to them.” 


House OF COMMONS 


Civit AtrcRAFT.—On the 15th of June the Secretary of State 
for Air, in reply to a question by Major-General Seely, gave the 
following figures : 

Ist June; 1022. Ist June, 1921. 1st June, 1920. 
Number of aircraft holding 


certificates of airworthiness 97 137 240 
Number of value for war pur- 
poses (including training) _ 83 104 186 


In addition to the 97 airworthy aeroplanes, certain aeroplanes were 
laid up, and the owners had allowed the certificates to lapse. Of 
the 83 all that could be said was that they would be of some slight 
value. 

On the 2oth of June he gave the following information with regard 
to foreign countries : 

France. Belgium. Holland. Germany. U.S.A. 
Civil aircraft 598 39 15 225 1200 
None of the German aeroplanes would be of value for war purposes. 

WOOLWICH AND SANDHURST.—On the 15th of June the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, in reply to a question by Se 7. Norton- 
Griffiths, said that it was not proposed to restrict the output of 
officers from Woolwich and Sandhurst, but that the supply from 
other sources, such as the Militia and Universities, had been stopped 
or much reduced. 

WooLwWIcH ARSENAL.—On the 21st of June the Secretary of 
State for War stated the terms of reference and the constitution of 
the Committee on the future of the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 
The Chairman was Sir James Stevenson, and the members included 
representatives of the War Office and the Admiralty. 

A1R-PowerR.—On the 22nd of June the Prime Minister, in reply 
to questions by Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, Major-General Seely and 
Viscount Curzon, announced that a special sub-committee of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence had been appointed to consider 
and report upon the general question of aerial defence and develop- 
ment. 

INDIAN ARMyY.—On the 28th of June the Under-Secretary of State 
for India stated that the number of surplus officers in the Indian 
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Army would be about 2,400, but that it was not yet finally deter- 
mined. The selection for discharge was wholly in the hands of 
the military authorities in India. 

AEROPLANES.—On the 29th of June the Secretary of State for 
Air stated that 10 aeroplanes of new type had been issued to squadrons 
since the 1st of April, 1922, and that the approximate cost was 
£106,000. 

THOMPSON MACHINE Gun.—On the 4th of July the Secretary 
of State for War gave the following particulars of the Thompson 
machine gun : 


Weight, 10} Ibs. 
Bore diameter, ‘444 inch. 
Rate of fire, g50 rounds per minute. 
Magazines of two types : 
(a) 20 rounds zig-zag. 
(6) Circular drums of 50 and 100 rounds. 


TERRITORIAL AIR Force.—On the roth of July the Secretary 
of State for Air, in reply to a question by Lieut.-Colonel Pownall, 
said: “It is the intention to form an Auxiliary (or Territoral) 
Air Force, but the date at which it will be possible to introduce the 
Bill, which is already drafted, is at present doubtful . . the whole 
policy of Home Defence is still under the consideration of the 
C.1.D.” 

ReDuCcTIONS.—On the 11th of July the Secretary of State for 
War gave the following approximate figures relating to the Army : 


Ist July, 1914. Ist July, 1922. 
Officers. Other ranks. Officers. Other ranks. 
Infantry ed 4,770 135,800 4,550 113,000 
Cavalry ss 800 19,000 600 13,000 
Artillery ee 1,900 44,700 2,100 35,500 


With regard to reductions, “‘ out of the ro third and fourth battalions 
reccmmended for disbandment, all but three have been disbanded. 
. » - Out of the 12 Irish battalions due for disbandment, 10 have 
already been disbanded. . . . There are still a number of surplus 
officers to be got rid of ; these are now being rapidly reduced.” 

AIR DEFENCE BricaDES.—On the rth of July the Secretary 
of State for War announced that “‘ as a beginning to the future 
organization for the air defence of Great Britain, two air defence 
brigades, Territorial Army, for the defence of London are included 
in the current year’s Estimates, and steps are now being taken to 
form them.” The provisional establishment for the ground troops 
of each of these brigades would be 1,633 all ranks; and the cost 
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about £55,000 per brigade. Consideration was still being given 
to the question of apportionment for defence between aircraft and 
ground defence troops. 

LIRUTENANTS (COMPULSORY RETIREMENT).—On the 18th of 
July the Fimancial Secretary to the War Office announced that “ officers 
who are compulsorily retired under A.O. 179 of 1922 are eligible 
for the rank authorised under the provision of A.O. 376 of 1918, 
It is not proposed to grant them higher rank than that to which 
they are entitled under this Army Order.”’ 

RoyaL AiR Force: DIRECTORATE OF RESEARCH.—On the 18th 
of July the Secretary of State for Air stated that it was proposed, 
for purposes of economy, to transfer some of the work of the Direc- 
torate of Research from London to Farnborough ; the extent of the 
transfer had not yet been settled. 

EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS.—On the 18th of July the Secre- 
tary of State for War gave the following numbers of the Army 
educational establishments : 


1914-5. 1922-3. 

Miltary : 
Officers .. .. 234 384 
Other ranks .. 807 1,744 

Civilian ; 
Officers .. .. 0 QI 12 
Other ranks ~. 742 1,358 


SANDHuRST.—On the rgth of July the Under-Secretary of State 
for War confirmed the facts given by Lteut.-Colonel Sir G. Walls 
that sons of deceased officers of the Auxiliary and Territorial Armies 
would no longer be eligible for the privilege of reduced fees at 
Sandhurst. 

STRENGTH.—On the 19th of July the Secretary of State for War, 
in reply to questions by Viscount Wolmer and Major Brown, stated 
that on the 1st of July the strength of the Regular Army, including 
all ranks, but exclusive of the British Army in India, was approxi- 
mately 9,000 in excess of establishments. 630 officers had been, 
or were being, compulsorily retired, and a further reduction of 600 
had still to be effected. 

LINCOLNSHIRE YEOMANRY.—On the 2oth of July the Under- 
Secretary of State for War, in reply to a question by Mr. A. T. 
Davies relating to the men of the Lincolnshire Yeomanry who were 
wounded as a result of submarine attack in the Mediterranean, 
who did not arrive in Egypt until the rst of January, 1916, and who 
therefore were ineligible for the 1914-15 Star, stated that it was not 
possible in any circumstances to allow exceptions to the limits of 
time and area fixed for the award of medals. 
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Crasps (WaR SERVICE).—On the 24th of July the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer announced that economy had made it necessary to 
postpone the issue of clasps. 

War SERVICES CANTEENS (DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS) BILL.—This 
Bill received a second reading on the 21st of July. Its object was 
to legalize payments already made to the troops and others out of 
the interim profits and rebates, and to enable the Government 
to pay out certain sums which would complete the operations of 
the Expeditionary Force Canteens and the Navy and Army Canteen 
Board. Various members objected to the proposal made that losses 
incurred since the war should be paid for out of profits made during 
the war; and it was alleged by some that unnecessary losses had 
been made, with the result that a smaller sum than would other- 
wise have been available was being handed over to the United 
Services Fund. On this point the Secretary of State for War 
agreed to set up a Select Committee of investigation with power 
to sit during the vacation. The Bill received the Royal Assent 
on the 4th of August. 

Scots Greys.—On the 26th of July the Secretary of State for 
War, in reply to a question by Captain Elhot, regarding the fact 
that the Scots Greys are not to return to Scotland after their tour 
of duty in Palestine and Egypt, but are to be sent to India, stated 
that in view of the reduction in the cavalry it is impossible to exempt 
any one line regiment from taking its turn in the roster for foreign 
service. 

ARMIES OF OCCUPATION (CosT).—On the 3rd of August the 
Secretary of State for War, in reply to a question by Mr. W. Thorne, 
stated that the total cost, excluding accommodation and other 
services provided free, of the British Army of Occupation for the 
year ending the 30th of June, 1922, was estimated at {1,275,000 for 
the British Army on the Rhine and £1,100,000 for the British 
Force in Upper Silesia. 

AIR DeFENcE.—On the 3rd of August the Prime Minister stated 
that “‘ the Government, as the result of an inquiry by the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, have decided to adopt a scheme submitted 
by the Air Ministry providing a force of 500 machines for home 
defence at an increased cost of {2,000,000 per annum. £900,000 
out of the total of £2,000,000 will be found by economies in the 
Estimates of the Air Ministry. . . . Considerable orders in execution 
of this programme will be placed with private firms in the current 
calendar year. ... The inquiry into the system of naval and 
air cooperation . . . has not yet been completed.” 


APPENDIX 


[Supphed from official sources with the permission of the Controller of His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office.| 


I. THE ARMY 


1. ARMY COUNCIL 

Rt. Hon. Sir W. Laming Worthington-Evans, Bt., G.B.E., M.P., Secretary 
of State for War (President of the Army Council). 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir R. A. Sanders, Bt., T.D., M.P., T.A. Res., 
Under Secretary of State for War (Vice-President of the Army Council). 

General F. R., Earl of Cavan, K.P., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B., Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff. 

Lieutenant-General Sir P. W. Chetwade, Bt., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Adjutant-General to the Forces. 


Lieutenant-General Sir T. E. Clarke, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Quarter-Master 
General io the Forces. 


Lieutenant-General Sir J. P. Du Cane, K.C.B., Col. Comdt. R.A., Master 
General of the Ordnance. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. G. F. Stanley, C.M.G., M.P., Parkamentary 
and Financial Secretary (Finance Member). 
Sir H. J. Creedy, K.C.B., C.V.O.; Sir C. Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B., 


Secretaries and Members ‘of Council. 
2. DEPARTMENTS OF THE WAR OFFICE 
Secretary of State for War 
Rt. Hon. Sir W. Laming Worthington-Evans, Bt., M.P. 


Military Secretary to the _ Lieutenant-General Sir W. E. Peyton, K.C.B., 
Secretary of State for K.C.V.O., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
W 


QT. 
Fudge Advocate-General. Sir F. Cassel, Bt., K.C. 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
General F. R., Earl of Cavan, K.P., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
Lieutenant-General Sir P. W. Chetwode, Bt., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Director of Miltary Major-General J. T. Burnett-Stuart, C.B., 
Operations and C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Intelligence. 
Director of Staff Duties. Major-General C. F. Romer, C.B., C.M.G., 
psc. 


Durector of Miktary Training Major-General Hon. J. F. Gathorne-Hardy, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.e. 
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Adjutant General to the Forces 


Lieutenant-General Sir G. M. W. Macdonogh, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
p.S.C. 


Director of Organisation. Colonel (temp. Major-Gen.) I. L. B. Vesey, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p-s.c. 
Director of Personal Major-General F. F. Ready, C.B., C.S.1.. 
Services. C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Director-General Army Lieutenant-General Sir T. H. J. C. Goodwin, 
Medical Service. K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Quarter-Master General to the Forces 
Lieutenant-General Sir T. E. Clarke, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


Deputy Quarter-Master General 
Major-General Sir G. F. Ellison, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., #.s.c. 


Director of Movements and Colonel (temp. Major-Gen.) R. S. May, 
Quartering. C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Director of Remounts. Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) C. E. G. 
Norton, C.S.I., A.D.C. 
Director of Supples and Major-General P.O. Hazelton, C.B., C.M.G. 


Transport. 
Director of Equipment and Major-General Sir H. D. E. Parsons, 
Ordnance Stores. K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Director-General Army Major-General W. D. Smith, C.B., C.M.G., 
Veterinary Service. D.S.0O. 


Master General of the Ordnance 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. P. Du Cane, K.C.B., Col. Commdt. R.A. 


Director of Aritsllery. Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) B. R. 
Kirwan, C.B., C.M.G. 


Director of Fortifications Major-General Sir W. A. Liddell, K.C.M.G., 
C.B. 


and Works. 
Director General of H. Mensforth, Esq., C.B.E. 
Factories. 


Under Secretary of State for War 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir R. A. Sanders, Bt., T.D., M.P., T.A. Res. 


Director-General of Terri- Lieutenant-General Sir J. F. N. Birch, 
torial and Volunteer K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Col. Comdt. R.A. 


Forces. 
Director-General of Lands. Sir Howard Frank, Bt., K.C.B. 
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Finance Member 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. G. F. Stanley, C.M.G., M.P. 


Joint Secretary of the War Office and Accounting Officer. 
Sir C, Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B. 


Directors of Finance. H. H. Fawcett, Esq., C.B.; J. B. Crosland, 
Esq., C.B.; N. F. B. Osborne, Esq., C.B. 


Director of Army Con- J. A. Corcoran, Esq., C.B. 
tracts. 


Joint Secretary of the War Office 
Sir H. J. Creedy, K.C.B., C.V.O. 


Principal Assistant- Sir B. B. Cubitt, K.C.B. 
Secretary. 
Chaplain-General. Rt. Rev. Bishop J. Taylor-Smith, C.B., 
C.V.O., D.D. 


3. COMMANDS OF THE ARMY AT HOME 


A.—ALDERSHOT COMMAND 


a Officer Command- Lieutenant-General Sir T. L. N. Morland, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., A.D.C. 
Colonelon theStaff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) W. M. St. 


Staff. G. Kirke, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Major-General in charge Major-General B. F. Burnett-Hitchcock, 
of Administration. C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
1st Cavalry Brigade. Colonel Commandant A. E. W. Harman, 
C.B., D.S.O. 
1st Division. Major-General Sir E. G. T. Bainbridge, 
K.C.B., ps.c., q.5. 
ist Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant J. McC. Steele, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
2nd Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant H. W. Higginson, 
C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. 
3rd Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant A. C. Daly, C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c. 
C.R.A. 1st Division. Colonel Commandant W.H. Kay,C.B.,D.S.O. 
and Division. Major-General Sir R. H. K. Butler, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., p..c. 
sth Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant H. C, Jackson, C.B., 


C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
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A.—ALpDERSHOT COMMAND—continued 
6th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant F. W. Ramsay, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
C.R.A. and Diviston. Colonel Commandant H. D. O. Ward, C.B., 
C.M.G. 


B,—-EASTERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- General The Lord Horne, G.C.B. 
ing. K.C.M.G., Col. Comdt., R.A., A.D.C. 

Colonelon the Staff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) C. W. 
Staff. Gwynn, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Major-General in charge of Major-General Sir A. F. Sillem, K.C.M.G., 


Administration. C.B., p.s$.c., 7.8. 
4th Division. Major-General Sir C. D. Shute, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., p.s.c. 
10th Infantry Brigade. a W. J. Dugan, C.M.G., 
S.O. 


11th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant C. H. T. Lucas, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

12th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant A. H. Marindin, C.B., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 

C.R.A. 4th Drotston. Colonel Commandant S. F. Metcalfe,C.M.G., 
D.S.O 


sth (East Anglian) Major-General Sir S. W. Hare, K.C.M.G., 


Raes ety Brigade. Colonel E. C. Da Costa, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Norfolk and Suffolk Colonel G. J. Farmar, C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c. 
Infantry Brigade. 

East Midland Infantry Colonel T. W. the Visct. Hampden, K.C.B., 


Brigade. C.M.G. 
CRA. 54th Division. a C. Stanley-Clarke, C.B., C.M.G., 


“um pater Counties) Major-General Sir J. R. Longley, K.C.M.G., 
C.B. 

Preis by Ina Brigade. Colonel R. H. Mangles, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
psc 

Kent and Sussex Infantry Colonel P. M. Robinson, C.B., C.M.G. 


Brigade. 

Middlesex and Sussex Colonel R. J. Kentish, C.B., C.M.G. 
Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. 44th Division. Colonel F. A. Wilson, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


C.—IrIsH CoMMAND 
General Officer Command- General Rt. Hon. Sir C. F. N. Macready, 
ing-in-Chief Forces in G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


Ireland. 
Coloncton the Staff General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) J. E. 2 
Staff. Brind, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 


. 
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Irn1sH CoMMAND—continued 


Colonel on the Staff in 
charge of Administration. 
The Division in Ulster. 
15th Infantry Brigade. 
16th Infantry Brigade. 
17th Infantry Brigade. 


18th Infantry Brigade. 


14th Infantry Brigade. 
24th Provisional Brigade. 
25th Provisional Brigade. 


Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) J. B. 
Wroughton, C.B., C.M.G. 

Major - General C.B., 
C.M.G., p.5.c. 


A. R. Cameron, 

arr aaa H. C. Potter, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

Colonel Commandant N. J. G. Cameron, 
C.B., C.M.G., A.D.C., p.s.c. 

ee C. Yatman, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. - 

Colonel Commandant L. J. Wyatt, D.S.O. 

Major-General G. F. Boyd, C.B., C.M.G.; 
D.S.O., D.C.M., p.s.c. 

Colonel Commandant P. C. B. Skinner, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel Commandant R. D. F. Oldman, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel Commandant H. R. Headlam, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s,¢. 


D.—LONDON DISTRICT 


— Officer Command- 


General Staff Officer, 2nd 
56th (The London) 
Drviston. 


1st London Infantry Brigade. 

2nd London Infantry 
Brigade. 

3rd .London Infantry 
Brigade. 

C.R.A. 56th (The London) 

47th (The London) 
Division. 

4th London Infantry 
Brigade. 

sth London Infantry 
Brigade. 

6th London Infantry 
Brigade. 

C.R.A. 47th (The London) 
Division. 


Major-General G. D. Jeffreys, C.B., C.M.G. 
Major A. F. A. N. Thorne, C.M.G., D.S.O., 


SL. 
Major. General Sir C. E. Pereira, K.C.B., 
C.M.G. 
Colonel G. C. Hamilton, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Colonel A. Maxwell, C.M.G., D.S.O., T.D. 


Colonel H. W. Studd, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 


psc. 

Colonel F. W. H. Walshe, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.D.C,, p.s.c. 

Major-General Sir N. M. Smyth, V.C., 
K.C.B. 

Colonel R. C. A. McCalmont, D.S.O. 


Colonel A. B. Hubback, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Colonel Hon. A. G. A. Hore-Ruthven, V.C., 


C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Colonel H. E. T. Kelly, C.B., C.M.G. 
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E.—NORTHERN COMMAND 


ata Officer Command- 


General Staff Officer 
1st Grade, 
Colonel on the Staff in 


charge of Administration. 


sth (Yorkshire and Notts) 
Cavalry Brigade. 
6th arama! Cavalry 


Brigade 
soth (the Northumbrian 
Division). 
Durham Infantry Brigade. 


Northumberland Infantry 
Brigade. 


Lieutenant-General Sir F. I. Maxse, K.C.B., 
C.V.O., D.S.O., qs. 
Colonel R. W. Hare, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., 


qs. 

Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) H. L. 
Alexander, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel H. F. Wickham, C.I.E. 


Colonel D’A. Legard, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Major-General Sir P. S. Wilkinson, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Colonel G. O. Spence, C.B., D.S.O., T.D. 

Colonel E. P. A. Riddell, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


rig | 
York and Durham Infantry Colonel B. G. Price, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Brigade. 
C.R.A. 50th (Northum- 
49th (West Riding) Division. 
1st West Riding Infantry 
Brigade. 
and West Riding Infantry 
Brigade. 
37d West Riding Infantry 
ade 


Brigade. 
C.R.A. 49th (West Riding) 
46th (North Midland) 


Lincolnshire and Leicester- 
shire Infantry Brigade. 
Staffordshsre Infantry 

ade. 


Brig 
The Sherwood Foresters 
(Notts and Derby) 
Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A. 46th (North Mid- 
land) Division. 


Colonel J. W. F. Lamont, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 


Major-General H. R. Davies, C.B. 
Colonel W. H. L. Allgood, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Colonel R. E. Sugden, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
T.D. 
Colonel W. M. Withycombe, C.B., C.M.G., 


D.S.O. 

Colonel Sir E. N. Whitley, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

Major-General Sir A. R. Hoskins, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.0., p.s.c. 

Colonel H. Gordon, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Colonel C. C. Onslow, C.M.G., C.B.E., 
D.S.O. 
Colonel G D. Goodman, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
V.D. 


Colonel Sir S. H. Child, Bt., C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.V.O. 


F.—ScotTrisH COMMAND 


aa Officer Command- 


Lieutenant-General Sir F. J. Davies, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. 


» Ps 
General Staff Officer Lieutenant-Colanel E. F. St. J ohn, C.M.G., 


1st Grade. 


DS.O., p.s.c. 
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ScoTTIsH COMMAND—continued 


Colonel on the Staff in 
charge of Administration. 
sist (Highland) Division. 


Argyll and Sutherland 
Infantry Brigade. 

Seaforth and Cameron 
Infantry Brigade. 

Black Hoag Cea Gordon 
Infantry Brig 

CRA sist (Highland) 


s2nd (Lowland Division). 

Highland Light Infantry 

Brigade. 

ae Scottish Infantry 
rigade. 

Bast. Scottish Infantry 


rigade. 
CRA. 52nd (Lowland) 
Division. 


Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) J. A. Strick, 

C.B., D.S.O. 

Major-General E. G. Sinclair-Maclagan, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel Sir W. M. Thomson, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., M.C. 

Colonel J. W. Sandilands, C.B., C.M.G., 
DS.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel G. S. G. Crauford, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.I.E., D.S.O., p.s.c., A.D.C. 

Colonel H. R. Peck, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Major-General Sir P. R. Robertson, K.C.B., 
C.M.G. 
Colonel J. M. Findlay, D.S.O., T.D. 


Colonel J. H. W. Pollard, C.B., C.M.G.; 
DS.O., p.s.¢ 
Colonel W: B. Lesslie, C.B., C.M.G. 


Colonel G. N. Johnston, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


G.—SOUTHERN COMMAND 


ila Officer Command- 


Lieutenant-General Sir G. M. Harper, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Colonel on the Staff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) C. P. 


Deedes, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Staff. 
Major-General in eine of Major-General Hon. Sir A. R. Montagu- 


Admimstration 
and Cavalry Brigade. 
3rd Division. 
ath Infantry Brigade. 
8th Infantry Brigade. 
oth Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A. 3rd Division. 
eens (South Midland) 


Warwickshire Infantry 
Brigade. 


Stuart Wortley, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., 
psc 

Colonel Commandant T. T. Pitman, C.B., 
C.M.G. 


Major-General Sir W. C. G. Heneker, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel Commandant G. V. Hordern, C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c. 

Colonel Commandant S. E. Hollond, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel Commandant E. S. Girdwood, C.B., 
C.M.G. 

Colonel Commandant L. C. L. Oldfield, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Major-General Sir H. B. Walker, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel A. Mudge, C.M.G. 
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SOUTHERN COMMAND—continued 


Gloucestershire and Worcs. 
Infantry Brigade. 
oe Midland Infantry 


rigade. 
CRA 48th (South Mid- 
land) Division. 
437d (Wessex) Division. 
Devon and Cornwall 
Infantry Brigade. 
S 


Wessex Infantry 
Brigade. 


Hampshire Infantry Bgde. 
C.R.A. (Wessex) Division. 


Colonel R. J. T. Hildyard, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
psc. 

Colonel A. J. F. Eden, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel A. T. Anderson, C.M.G. 


Major-General Sir L. J. Bols, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel Hon. L. J. P. Butler, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel C. Bonham-Carter, C.M.G., D.S.O., 


psc. 

Colonel L. F. Philips, C.M.G., C.B.E., 
DS.O., psc 

Colonel G. H. W. Nicholson, C.B., C.M.G. 


H.—WESTERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- 


ing. 

General Staff Officer, 
st Grade. 

Colonel on the Staff t/c 
Administration. 

53rd (Welsh) Division. 


North Wales Infantry 
Brigade. 

Welsh Border Infantry 
Brigade. 

South Wales Infantry 
rigade. 

CRA 537d (Welsh) 
Division 

55th (West Lancashire) 


North Lancashire Infantry 
Brigade. 
Liverpool Infantry Brigade. 


South Lancashire and 
Cheshire Infantry Bede. 

C.R.A. 55th (West Lanca- 
shire) Division. 

42nd (East Lancashire) 
Division. 


Manchester Infantry Bede. 


Lieutenant-General Sir H. de B. De Lisle, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel R. J. F. Hayter, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel (temp. Col. an the Staff) Sir C.C.M. 
Maynard, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Major-General Sir A. A. Montgomery, 

K.C.M.G., C.B., p.s.c. 
Colonel W. R. N. Madocks, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Colonel N. A. Thomson, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel L. A. Smith, D.S.O. 

Major-General Sir C. L. Nicholson, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c. 

Colonel R. G,. Parker, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
psc 

Colonel J. V. Campbell, V.C., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.D.C 

Colonel G. C. B. Paynter, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Brevet-Colonel C. E. G. G. Charlton, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Major-General T. H. Shoubridge, C.B., 


C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Colonel H.C. Darlington, C.B., C.M.G.,T.D. 
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WESTERN CoMMAND—continued 
East Lancashire and Colonel R. J. Woulfe-Flanagan, D.S.O. 
Border Infantry Brigade. 
Lancashire Fusiliers Bgde. Colonel M. L. Hornby, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
C.R.A. 42nd (East Lanca- Colonel E. M. Birch, C.B., CM.G., DS.O.,; 
shire) Division. psc. 


J.—CHANNEL ISLANDS 
eg enn 


Lt.G -Governor and Com- Major-General Sir J. E. Capper, K.C.B., 
manding the Troops. K.C.V.O. 


FSersey District : 
Lt.-Governor. and Com- Major-General Sir W. D. Smith, K.C.B., 
manding the Troops. K.C.V.O. 


4. DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR UNITS OF THE 
ARMY 


A.—Cavalry Regiments 


Regiment. Station, Commanding Officer, Remarks. 
1st Life Guards Regent’s Park sei ae sagen Ly Ss. 
and Life Guards Regent’s Park Lt.-Col. H. Cc. S. 
ton. 


Royal Horse Guards | Windsor 
(The Blues) 


ds 5.0. 
The Queen’s Bays Bangalore Lt.-Col. C. S. Rome, 
(2nd Dragoon Guards) C.M.G., D.S.O. 
3rd Dragoon Guards | Sialkot Lt.-Col. C. L. Rome, 
(Prince of Wales’s) D.S.O. 
4th Royal Irish Secunderabad ea F. Hunter, 
sth Dragoon Guards | Palestine Lt.-Col. T. H. S 
rincess Charlo Marchant, D.S.O. 
of Wales’s) 
The Carabiniers (6th | Aldershot Lt.-Col. H. Sadler For India. 
Dragoon G 
7th Dragoon Guards | Aldershot Lt.-Col. B. G. Clay, | For India. 
(Princess Royal’s) 


R.G. H. Howard-Vyse, 
CM.G. DS.O., 


Lt.-Col. A. C. Little, 
D.S.O 


CB.,CM.G.,D.S.O. 
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Cavalry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. 


1st The Royal 
Dragoons 

The Royal Scots Greys 
(2nd Dragoons) 

3rd The King’s Own 


Hussars 
8th King’ 8 Royal 
Irish Hussars 


th Queen’s R 
9 8 Royal 


10th Royal Hussars 
(Prince of Wales’s 
Own 


trth Hussars (Prince 
Albert’s Own) 

12th Royal Lancers 
(Prince of Wales’s) 

13th Hussars 

ap He King’s 


ussars 

15th-19th The King’s 
Hussars 

16th-sth The Queen’s 
Lancers 


17th-21st Lancers 
(Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s Own) 

18th Royal Hussars 
(Queen Mary’s 
Own) 


Station. 


Hounslow 
Palestine 
Constantinople 
Muttra 

York 

Mhow 

Egypt 

Egypt 


Canterbury 


Meerut 
Tidworth 
Aldershot 
Rhine 


Tidworth 
Lucknow 


Tidworth 


Risalpur 


Commanding Officer, 


Lt.-Col. H.A. Tomkin- 
son, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. W. M. Duguid- 
McCombie, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. P. J. Vv. Kelly, 
er ee 


5.0. 
Lt.-Col. F.W.L.S.H. 
Cavendish, C.M.G., 

D:S.O., pst. 
Lt.-Col. G. Sey- 
mour, M.V.O., 


DS.O. 

Lt.-Col. W. J. Lockett, 
DS.O. 

Lt.-Col. O. W. Brin- 


ton. 
Lt.-Col. E. F. Twist. 
Lt. - Col. J. G. Browne, 


C.M.G., D'S.O., ps. 

Lt.-Col. F. C. . 
ton, D.S.O 

Lt.-Col. H. C. L 
Howard, C.M.G., 
D:S.O., p.s.¢. 

Lt.-Col. B. D. Fisher, 
CM.G., D.S.O., 
psc. 

Lt.-Col. E. C. Jury, 


C.M.G., M.C., p-s.c. 


Remarks, 


For Egypt. 
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B.—Royal Horse and Royal Field Artillery 


H.-Q. 11; 
146 (H) 
98 


136 
35547) 3: 


7 
18,62, 75; 
65 (H) 
7,14 
4 (H), 66 
63, 64, 73, 
8: (H) 
69, 74, 77; 
79 (H) 
137, 138, 


Stations of Unite, 


Royal Horse Artillery. 


F 
5 aa G, O Aldershot 


Belfast (for St. 
John’s Wood) 


Risalpur 
Secunderabad 


Constantinople 


Bangalore 


Secunderabad 
Meerut 


Ambala 
Neemuch 


Mhow 
Nowshera 


Peshawar 
Jubbulpore 
Kamptee 
Hyderabad 
(Sind) 
Quetta 
Jhansi 


Cawnpore 
Nasirabad 
Rawalpindi 


Campbellpore 
Bulford 


I 
HQ. 40(H) | Fyzabad 
15 Lucknow 


Bareill 
48 (H) Allahabed 


Dublin (for | 
Exeter) 
Trowbridge 
Lucknow 
Lucknow 
Meerut I 
Sialkot L 
Royal Field Artillery. 
19 39, 96, 97, 
; 29 
Larkhill 20 H.-Q. 67 ? 
45 
Fecose 21 | HO. to 
erozepore -Q. ror, 
Rhine aI 
Shorncliffe (for 148 (ED 
rncliffe 
Dublin) 238 H.-Q. 89, 
Shorncliffe (for go 
Newtownards 60, 100 (H) 
Bordon 27 24, 142, 
37 (H) 
Ewshott (for 47 (H) 
Bordon) 80 9, 43 (A), 
t 16 
17 
Deepcut 82 | H.-Q. 34, 
27 
Sheffield 72 
86 (H) 
Ipswich 83 H.-Q. 32 
orwich 55 
Aldershot 33 
6 
Woolwich 34 H.-Q. 22, 
50, 56 (H) 
Colchester 70 (HF) 
85 12, 25, 58, 
Bulford (H) 
Egyp = 
t 
a Nala Egypt 
87 1) 3.5; 
Belgaum 57 rh) 


Aldershot 
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Allotment of Batteries to Brigades, 


Batt.) Brig. | Batt. | Brig. | Batt. 


| 


CoO "NA9 Te enw 


C.—Royal Garrison Artillery Pack Brigades 


Brigades. . British Pack Batteries, ~ 
I, a oe oe. v .. | Bulford 
II, 5.9; O36 <% 53 .. | Longmoor (for Ewshott) 
I a v5 wa .. | Egypt 
V 13 ne os ag .. | Egypt (for Aden) 
. 14 ws ‘s os se t 
16 ae ‘<9 ae .. | Aden (for Egypt) 
20th (Indian) 10 id iv os .. | Jutogh 
21st (Indian) 12 sie A Ry. .. | Waziristan 
22nd (Indian) 8 Baragali 
23rd (Indian 17 Khyragali 
24th (Indian II Quetta 
25th (Indian 6 Kalabagh 


HLA. and H.A. and 
Brig Batteries. a Brig Batteries, 


1 | H.-Q.3(H) | Shoeburyness 3 H.-. 34, Malta 


25 (H) 10 
I. Shoeburyness 11 (H), 33 (H)} Gibraltar 
(for Wool- 4 |H.-Q.13,14(H) Roorkee 
wich) 15 (H) Nowgong (for 
5 (H) Porton (for Calcutta) 
Shoebury- 6 Allahabad 
ness) 5 H.-Q. 18 (H) | Larkhill 
20 {Larkhill) 
2 H.- 17,19 (H) | Dublin (for 
26 (H) Delhi Rhine (unbri- 
37 (H) Ferozepore 29 ded) 
23 (H) Peshawar | 38 (H) | Karachi (unbri- 
24 Nowgong | gaded) 
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D.—Royal Engineers 


Stations of the Head Quarters of Units. 
School of Military Engineering, Chatham | 26th Co. (Field), Bordon 


Electric Light School, Gosport 
Training Battalion R.E., Chatham 
Depot Battalion R.E., Chatham 
R.E. Mounted Depot, Aldershot 
Railway Troops Depot, Longmoor 
1st Field Squadron, Aldershot 
2nd Co. (Field), Egypt 

Co. (Fortress), Dover 
4th Co. (Fortress), Gosport 
5th Co. (Field), Aldershot 
6th Co. (Fortress), Belfast 
7th Co. (Field), Rhine 
8th Co. (Railway), Longmoor 


9 

11th Co. (Field), Aldershot 

12th Co. (Field), Aldershot 

13th Co. (Survey), York 

14th Co. (Survey), Edinburgh 
15th Co. (Fortress), Gibraltar 
16th Co. (Fortress), North Shields 
17th Co. (Field), Londonderry 
19th Co. (Survey), Southampton 
2oth Co. (Arm 
2and Co. (Fortress 

a3rd Co. eure Aldershot 
24th Co. (Fortress), Malta 


E.—Infantry Regiments 


27th Co. (Fortress), Bermuda 

29th Co.(Army Troops), Constantinople 
30th Co. (Fortress), Plymouth 

31st Co. (Fortress), Ceylon 

33rd Co. (Fortress), Spike Island 

34th Co. (Fortress), Guernsey 

35th Co. (Fortress), Pembroke 

36th Co. (Fortress), Sierra Leone 

38th Co. (Field), Omagh 

39th Co. (Fortress), Sheerness 

40th Co. (Fortress), Hong Kong 

41st Co. (Fortress), Singapore 

42nd Co. (Field), Egypt __ 

43rd Co. (Fortress), Mauritius 

44th Co. (Fortress), Jamaica 

45th Co. (Fortress), Gibraltar 

49th Co. (Fortress), North Queensferry 
54th Co. (Field), Bordon 

55th Co. (Field), Constantinople 

56th Co. (Field), Bulford 

s7th Co. (Field), Bulford 

58th (Porton) Co., Porton 

59th Co. (Field), Carrickfergus 
Experimental Bridging Co., Christ- 


church 
rst A. A. Bn. R.E., Blackdown 


Location, 


tst Grenadier Guards| Pirbright _ 


Regiment. 


2nd ditto Aldershot 

3rd_—ss ditto | Windsor 

1st Coldstream | Chelsea Barracks 

Guards 

2nd ditto 

3rd ditto | Aldershot 

1st Scots Guards Wellington 
Barracks 

2nd _ss ditto Aldershot 

1st Irish Guards Constantinople 

1st Welsh Guards Pirbright 


| Commanding Officer, 


Remarks, 


| Lt.-Col. B. N. Sergison 

Brooke, C.M.G., | 
D.S.0O., p.s.c. 

Lt.-Col. Hon. E. M. 
Colston, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.V.O. | 

Lt.-Col. Lord H. C, | 
Seymour, D.S.O. | 

Lt.-Col. J. E. Gibbs, | 
M.C | 


For ‘Tower 
of London 


| Tower of London| Lt.-Col. G. J. Edwards, | For Pirbright 


D.S.O., M.C. | 
Lt.-Col. W. St. A. | 
Warde-Aldam,D.S.0O. 
Lt.-Col. F. G. Alston, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. B. H. S. | 
Romilly, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. Hon. H.R. L.G. 
Alexander, D.S.O., 
M.C | 


Lt. - Col. T. R. C. Price, | For Chelsea 
C.M.G., D.S.O., Barracks 
p.s.c. 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. 
1st Royal Scots} The 
Royal 
2nd_ ditto jRegt. 


1st Bn. The Queen’s 
Royal Regiment 
(West Surrey) 
and ditto 


rst Northumberland 
Fusiliers 
2nd_sditto 


1st Royal Warwick- 
shire 


1st Royal Fusiliers 
(City of London 
Regiment) 

2nd_ ditto 


1st Bn. The King’s 
Regiment (Liver- 
and__ ditto [pool) 


1st Norfolk Regiment 
and. ditto 


ist Lincolnshire 
2nd ditto [Regiment 


1st Devonshire 


Regiment 
2nd_s ditto 


1st Suffolk Regiment 
and ditto 


1st Bn. The Somerset 
Light Infantry, 
(Prince Albert’s) 
and ditto 


1st Bn. The West 
Yorkshire Regiment 
(The Prince of 
Wales’s Own) 


Location. 


Secunderabad 
Aldershot 


Newtownards 


Lucknow 


Constantinople 


Aden 
Dublin 


Rangoon 


Rhine 
Dinapore 
Armagh 
Belfast 
Londonderry 
Hong-Kong 
Belfast 

Iraq 


Enniskillen 
Poona 


Devonport 
Quetta 


Wellington 
Ballykinlar 


Holywood, 
Belfast 


Agra 
Rhine 


Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Col. G. H. F. Win- | 


gate, D.S.O. , 
Lt.-Col. H. E. P. Nash, | 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Whin- 
field. 


Lt.-Col. E. B. Mathew- 
Lannowe, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p-s.c. 

Lt.-Col. R. McDouall, 
C.B.,C.M.G.,C.B.E., 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. W. H. Trevor, 
D.S.O 


Bt.-Col. H. R. Head- 
lam,C.M.G.,D.S.0., 


psc. 
Bt.-Col. O. C. Borrett, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., 


A.D.C. 
Lt.-Col. A. C. L. H. 


Lt.-Col. A. L. Hadow, 
C.M.G. 


Lt.-Col.R. H.G. Wilson. 

Lt.-Col. F. W. Great- 
wood, D.S.O. 

Bt.-Col. E. D. Young, 
C.M.G 


Lt.-Col. J. D. Ingles, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. F. T.D. Wilson. 
Lt.-Col. S. J. B. Bar- 
nardiston, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. A. H. Yat- 


man, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. A. W.S. Pater- 
son 
Bt.-Col. G. D. Price, 
C.M 
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sst Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire 


Regiment 

ands ditto 

1st Leicestershire 
Regiment 

and = ditto 

ist Royal Irish Regi- 
ment 

and_—ss ditto 

1st Bn. The Green 
Howards (Alexan- 
dra Princess of 
Wales’s Own York- 
shire iment) 

and 


ist South Wales Bor- 
derers 
and ditto 


rst King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers 
and ditto 


1st Bn. Cameronians 
(Scottish Rifles) 
2nd_—s ditto 


Bt.-Col. T. N. S. M. 
Howard 


Lt.-Col. T. A. Headlam 
Lt.-Col. F. H. Harvey, 
CM.G., DS.O., 


psc 
Lt.-Col. W. Allason ; 
DS.O. 


Lt.-Col. G. D. Jebb, 
-M.G. 3B.E 


Lt.-Col. G. A. Elliot, 
M 


GC; 
Lt.-Col. C. V. Edwards, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. G. B. de M. 
Maris, D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. C, de Putron. 

Lt.-Col. C. J. Griffin, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


.M.G., D.S.O 
Bt.-Col. O. H. Delano- 
Osborne, C.M.G., 
SL. 


G.,. 
Bt.-Col. C. C. Taylor, 

D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. A. J ° Welch. 


Lt.-Col. E. N. Broad- 
bent, C.B., C.M.G., 


D.S.O. 

Bt.-Col. J. G. Chaplin, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. R. Oakley, 
DS.O. 


For Egypt 


To be dis- 
banded 


For Dover 


For Devon- 
port 
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Rhine 
Gibreltar 


Aldershot 


Maymyo 
Irvinestown 
1st Dorsetshire Regt. | Londonderry 
and ditto Khartoum 
1st Bn, The Prince of | Belfast 


and ditto Egypt 


Lt.-Col. J. R. Wethered, 
C.M.G., oe O.,p-3.£. 
se ak R. I. Raw- 


Lt.-Col. H. A. Fulton, 
DS 


ab E. M. Hill, 


Wetherell, CM G. 
Lt.-Col. R. K. Healing. 


Bt.-Col. C. L. Smith, 


enham, C.M.G., 


Lt.-Col. A. L. Moul- 
ton-Barrett, D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. C. Saunders, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. D’O. 8B. 
Daweon. 


Lt.-Col. W.B. Ritchie, 


Remarks, 


For Bordon 


For Alder- 
shot 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. 
1st Welch Regiment 


and_=_ ditto 


a HC oop 
atch (Royal High- 
landers) 


and ditto 


1st Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry 
2nd _—_s ditto 


1st Bn. The Loyal 
Regiment (North 
Lancashire) 

znd ditto 


a Northamptonshire 
i t 


cegimen 
singe a 
rst Royal Berk- 
hire 


Ist Queen’s Own 
Royal West Kent 
and ditto [Regiment 


1st King’s Own York- 
shire Light Infantry 
2nd_—s ditto 


1st The King’s Shrop- 
Be gah Light Infantry 
2 


1st Middlesex Regi- 
ment (Duke of 
Cambridge’s Own) 
2nd _ ditto 


3rd_—s ditto 


Location. 
Ferozepore 
Dublin 
Allahabad 


Bordon 
Dublin 
Kuldana 
Carrickfergus 


Constantinople 
Blackdown 


Constantinople 
Constantinople 


Ballykinlar 
Rhine 
Deolali 
Bombay 


Dublin 
Rhine 


Singapore 
Tidworth 


Lt.-Col. H. D. Buchanan- 


Commanding Officer. Remarks, 


For Shorn- 
ton, C.M. G., ps. Cc. cliffe 
Lt.-Col. E. R. Clayton, 

C.M.G., D.S.O., 


pS. 
Lt.-Col. F. W. Moffit, 
.5.0., p.5.c. 
Lt.-Col. A. P. Churchill 
Lt.-Col. W. N.S. Alex- 
ander, D.S.O. 


For Bordon 


Lt.-Col. R.S. Popham, 
G. O. 


ward, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. R.E. Berkeley, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. C. R. J. 
Mowatt, D.S.O. 


Bt.-Col. S. G. Francis, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. W. B. Thorn- 
ton, D.S.O. 


Dunlop, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. C. E. Kitson, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. H. E. Trevor, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Bt.-Col. j. B. G. Tul- 
loch, C.B., C.M.G., 


psc. 
Lt.-Col. H. M. Smith, 
DS.O 


Lt.-Col. P. F. Fitz- 
gerald, D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. R. M. Heath, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. F. E. Swainson 

Bt.-Col. W. D. Wright,| To be dis- 
V.C,, C.M.G., banded 
D.S.O., psc. 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. 
Ist King’s Royal 


1st Wiltshire Regi- 
ment (Duke of 
Edinburgh’s) 
and _ ditto 


1st Manchester 
Regiment 
2nd. ditto 


1st Bn. The North 
Staffordshire Regi- 
ment (The Prince 
of Wales’s) 

2nd ditto 


1st York & Lancaster 
Regiment 
and___ ditto 


1st Durham Light 
In 


fantry 
2nd ditto 


1st Highland Light 
Infantry 


2and_s ditto 


1st Seaforth High- 
landers, (Ross-shire 
Buffs, The Duke 
of Albany’s) 

and ditto 


1st Gordon Highldres. 


2nd__s ditto 


1st The Queen’s Own 
Cameron _— High- 
landers 

2nd__sditto 


1st Bn. The Royal 
Ulster Rifles 
2nd ditto 


1st Royal Irish Fusi- 
liers (Princess Vic- 
toria’s) 


Location. 


Farnborough 


Bangalore 
Magilligan 
Jubbulpore 
Gibraltar 


Augher 
Rhine 
Karachi 
York 
Ahmednagar 
Edinburgh 
Egypt 
Belfast 
Meerut 


Malta 


Fort George 
Rawal Pindi 


Aldershot 


Parkhurst, Isle of 


Wight 
Egypt 


Shorncliffe 


Commanding Officer. 


Bt. »CM.G., D.S.O., 


Bec “Col. R. D. F. 
Oldman, C.M.G., 


D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. J. R. Wynd- 
ham 


Lt. =Col. F, H. Dorling,| For Dublin 
S.O., p.s.c. 


Lt. woh W. B. Ed- 
dowes. 


Lt.-Col. H. C. Tweedie 
D.S.O., O.B.E. 


Bt Col L. J. Wyatt, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. G. H. ee: 
wood, D.S 


Lt.-Col. E. Du. P. H. 


D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. H.T.C. Single- 


ton, C.M.G., D.S.O 
Lt.-Col. H. F. Baillie, 
DS.O., p.s.c. 


Lt.-Col. L. Holland, 


O., p 
Lt.-Col. C. 
C.B.,C.M.G.,D.S.0O., 


Le-Ge -Col. P. W. Brown, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

E. Craig- 

Brown, D:S.0O.,.3.c. 


Remarks. 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. Location. Commanding Officer, Remarks, 
2nd Royal Irish Fusi- , Dover Lt.-Col. R. G. Shuter, 
liers (Princess Vic- DS.O. 
toria’s) ; 
1st Connaught Shorncliffe To be dis- 
banded 
and ditto Dover 
1st Argyll and Suther- | Poona Lt.-Col. H. H. G. 
land Highlanders Hyslop, D.S.O. 
(Princess Louise’s) 
2nd. ditto Aldershot Lt.-Col. W. G. Neilson, 
C.M.G., DS.O., 
p-8.c. 
1st Bn. The Prince of | Chatham Bt.-Col. E. T. Hum- 
Wales’s Leinster Bea C.M.G., 
Regiment ue oy PSL. 
2nd ditto Colchester 
1st Royal Munster Devonport Lt.-Col. J. A. F. Cuffe, || To be dis- 
Fusiliers ade D.S.O., banded 
and ditto Tidworth ga Are H. S. Jervis, 
rst Royal Dublin Bordon Lt. Meal LEN N. Perreau, 
Fusiliers C.M.G 
and ditto Bordon Lt.-Col. G. S. Higginson 
1st Rifle Brigade Cawnpore Bt.-Col. A. T. Paley, 
ae Consort’s C.M.G.,D.S.0.,p.8.c. 
2nd _ ditto Strabane Lt.-Col. J. Harrington, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


5. TANK CORPS 


1st (Depot) Tank Battalion -- Wool, Dorset. 
Lieut.-Col. T. C. Mudie, D.S.0., mn ee 

2nd Tank Battalion .- Farnborough. 
Bt.-Col. E. B. Hankey, D.S.O. 

3rd Tank Battalion .. Ireland and Wareham. 
Lieut.-Col. W. J. Shannon, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

4th Tank Battalion Wareham 
Lieut.-Col. H. G. R. Burges-Short, D.S.0. 

sth Tank Battalion Perham Down, Salis- 
Lieut.-Col. K. M. ‘Laird, DSO, psc bury Plain. 

Rhine Tank Company... Cologne. 
Major A. G. Kenchington, M.C. 

‘Tank Workshops Training Battalion ... ~~ Wool. 


Lieut.- Col. N. Hudson, D.S.O., 
M.I.Mech.E., p.a.¢. 

Central Schools Tank Co a - -» Wool. 
Lieut.-Col. H. K. Woods, D.S.O. 
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Tank Corps—continued 


Iraq. 

Egypt and Palestine. 
Ireland. 

Bareilly. 

Peshawar and Kohat. 
Lahore and Delhi. 
Secunderabad. 
Manzai. 

Kirkee. 

Ireland. 
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II. THE ARMY IN INDIA 
Army Headquarters 
Commander-in-Chief 
Commander-in-Chief. His Excellency General H. S. Lord Rawlinson of 
Trent, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., A.D.C., 
pst. 
[Corrected up to the 1st August, 1922.] 


General Staff Branch 
C.G.S. General Sir C. W. Jacob, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., A.D.C., I.A. 
D.C.G.S.__ Major-General G. N. Cory, C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


D.M.O. Colonel (Temp. Col. on an om) W. W. Pitt-Taylor, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., 


D.M.T. Colonel (Temp. Col. on ane Staff) F. J. Marshall, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 

D.S.D. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) J. R. E. Charles, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p-.c., B.S. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS DIRECTORATE 
D.D. (Intell.) Colonel W. H. Beach, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 


ATTACHED TO GENERAL STAFF 


Major-General, Cavalry. ar ep aaa oT Cassels, C.B., C.S.L., 
DS.O., p.s.c. 

Major-General, Artillery. Major-General E. H. Willis, C.B., C.M.G., 
B.S. 


Major-General, Engineers. Major-General 5. H.Sheppard,C.B.,C.M.G., 
D.S.O., B.S. 
Adjutant-General’s Branch 


AG. Lieut.-General Sir W.S. Delamain, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., IA. 
D.A.G. and D.P.S, | Major-General H. O. Parr, C.B., C.M.G., IA. 


D. of O. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) J. Whitehead, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., LA. 

D.M, and R. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) A. H. P. 
Harrison, C.S.L, I.A. 

Quartermaster-General’s Branch 

OMG. Lieut.-General Sir G. F. MacMunn, K.C.B., 
K.C.S.I1., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 

D.O.M.G. Major-General Sir H. C. Holman, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., p.s.c., IA. 

D.M. and Q. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) Sir P. O. 


_ Hambro, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 
Military Secretary. | Major-General W. C. Black, C.S.I., C.LE., p.s.c., 
L.A. 
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Headquarters, Northern Command 
(MuRrREE) 

G.O.C.-in-Chief. General Sir W. R. Birdwood, Bart., G.C.M.G., 

K.C.B., K.C.S.1., C.L.E., D.S.O., A.D.C., I.A. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) C. M. Wagstaff, 

General Staff. C.M.G., C.1E., D.S.O., p.s.c., BS. 

D.A. and O.M.G. Major-General H. C. Tytler, C.B., C.M.G., 

C.LE., D.S.O., LA. 


Headquarters, Peshawar District 
(PESHAWAR) 
Commander. Lieut.-General Sir G. de S. Barrow, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., p.s.c., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 1ST INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 


(Risalpur) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. A. H. 
Beatty, C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, IST INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Landikotal) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. A. Holdich, 
D.S.O., p.s.c., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 2ND INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(AE Masjid) 
Brigade Commander. Bt.-Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. F. 
Orton, p.s.c., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 3RD INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Peshawar) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. C. Luard, 
C.B., C.M.G., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 4TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Nowshera) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) S, G. Loch, 
C.B., C.S.L, D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Kohat District 
(Kowat) 


Commander. Major-General Sir A. Skeen, K.C.I.E., C.B., 
C.M.G., ps.c., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 5TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Parachinar) 
Brigade Commander Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) F. E. Coning- 
(Temp.). ham, C.B., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., LA. 
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Kohat District—continued 
HEADQUARTERS, 6TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Kohat) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. A. Fagan, 
C.S.1., C.M.G., D.S.O., I.A. 
HEADQUARTERS, 7TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Dardont) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. E. Herdon, 
C.LE., p.s.c., IA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 8TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Bannu) 
Brigade Commander. 
Headquarters, Rawalpind: District 
(Murree) 
Commander. Major-General Sir H. C. C. Uniacke, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 11TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Abbottabad) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. R. P. 
Boileau, C.I.E., C.B.E., I.A. 
HEADQUARTERS, 13TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Fhelum) | 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. D. DePree, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 12TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Rawalpind:, temporary) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. Gwyn 
Thomas, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., IA. 


Headquarters, Lahore District 
(Lahore Cantonment) 
Commander. Major-General Sir S. T. B. Lawford, K.C.B., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 2ND INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Stalkot) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. H. Rankin, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 
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Lahore District—continued 
HEADQUARTERS, 16TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Ferozepore) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) A. J. Poole, 
C.M.G., B.S. 


JULLUNDUR BRIGADE AREA 


(Fullundur) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. F. Bain- 
bridge, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., p.s.c., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, LAHORE BRIGADE AREA 


(Lahore) 
Area Commander, Major-General A. LeG. Jabob, C.M.G., C.LE.; 
D.S.0., 1.A. 
AMBALA BRIGADE AREA 
(Ambala) 
Area Commander, Colonel C. C. Newham, D.S.O., p.s.c., LA. 
(temporary). 
Headquarters, Western Command 
(Karacht) 
G.0.C.-in Chief. Lieut.-General Sir W. P. Braithwaite, K.C.B., 
p.s.c., B.S. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Colonel on the Staff) W. S. 
General Staff. Leslie, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C., p.s.c., L.A. 


D.A, and OMG. Colonel (Temp. Colonel on the Staff) J. CGC. 
Harding-Newman, C.B., C.M.G., ps.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Baluchistan District 


(Quetta) 
Commander. Major-General Sir D.G.M.Campbell, K.C.B., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 14TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Quetta) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) A. L. Tarver, 
C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O., A.D.C., p.s.c., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 15TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE. 


(Quetta) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. A. F. 
Sanders, C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 
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Baluchistan District—continued 
BALUCHISTAN-ZHOB AREA 
(Quetta) 


Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. B. D. 
Baird, C.M.G., C.IL.E., D.S.0., p.s.c., L.A. 


Headquarters, Sind-Rajputana District 
(Karachi) 


Commander. Major-General C. W. G. Richardson, C.B., C.S.I., 
p.sc., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, NASIRABAD BRIGADE AREA 
(Mount Abu) 


Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) R. H. Hare, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., M.V.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Waziristan Force 
(Dera Ismail Khan) 
Commander. Major-General T. G. Matheson, C.B., C.M.G., 
BS. 


HEADQUARTERS, 9TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Ladha) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) F. P. C. 
Kelly, C.M.G., D.S.O., IA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 10TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Manzat) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. W. 
Jackson, C.S.I., D.S.O., I.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 21ST INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Sorarogha) 
Commander (Temp.). Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. J. Mitchell, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., I.A. 


Headquarters, Eastern Command 
(Naini Tal) 
G.O.C.-in-Chief. General Sir H. Hudson, K.C.B., K.C.LE., A.D.C., 
LA 


Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) G. H. N. 
General Staff. Jackson, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 
D.A. and O.M.G. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) J. Charteris, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., R.E. 
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Headquarters, United Provinces District 
(Mussoorie) 
Commander, Major-General C. J. Deverell, C.B., p.s.c., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 3RD INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Meerut) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. L. Gregory, 
C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 4TH INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Lucknow) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) L. C. Jones, 
C.B., C.M.G., M.V.O., p.s.c., IA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 17TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Dehra Dun) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. Isacke, 
C.S.I., C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 18TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Bareilly) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. N. Mac- 
mullen, C.B., C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.O., p.s.¢., 1.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 19TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Lucknow) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. De C 
O’Grady, C.I.E., p.s.c., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, DELHI BRIGADE AREA 
(Delhi) 
Area Commander, Major-General S. R. Davidson, C.B., C.M.G., L.A. 


Presidency and Assam District 
(Calcutta) 


Commander. Major-General T. A. Cubitt, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., p.s.c., B.S. 


ALLAHABAD BRIGADE AREA (INDEPENDENT) 
(Allahabad) 
Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. G. Stewart; 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 
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Headquarters, Southern Command 
(Poona) 
G.0.C.-tn-Chief. Lieut.-General Sir W. R. Marshall, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., K.C.S.1., B.S. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) W. H. Norman, 


General Staff. C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c., IA. 
D.A. and O.M.G. Major-General Sir W. C. Knight, K.C.I.E., C.B., 
C.S.1,, D.S.O., p.s.c., LA. 
Headquarters, Central Provinces District 
(Mhow) 
Commander. Lieut.-General Sir J. S. M. Shea, K.C.M.G., 


C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c., IA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 20TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Fhansi) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. R. Cassels, 
D.S.O., p.s.¢., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, JUBBULPORE BRIGADE AREA 


(Fubbulpore) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) J.W.O’Dowda, 
C.B., C.S.1., C.M.G., p.sc., B.S. 


Headquarters, Poona District 
(Poona) 
Commander. asain Sir S. H. Climo, K.C.B., D.S.O., 


5TH INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Secunderabad) 


Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. A. C. 
Godwin, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., A.D.C., IA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 22ND INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Ahmednagar) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C, D. H. 
Moore, C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Bombay District 
(Bombay) 
Commander, oe H. A. V. Cummins, C.M.G., p.s.. , 
I 
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Headquarters, Madras District 
(Wellington) 


Commander. 


HEADQUARTERS, BANGALORE BRIGADE AREA 
(Bangalore) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. P., Lord 
Ruthven, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Burma Independent District 


(Maymyo) 
Commander. Major-General Sir V. B. Fane, K.C.B., K.C.1.E., 
LA. 


RANGOON BRIGADE AREA 


(Rangoon) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. Ross, 
D.S.O., IA. 


Aden 


Commander. Major-General T.. E. Scott, C.B., C.LE., D.S.O., 
L.A. 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE 


1.—Air Council 


President of the Air Council. 

Vice-President of the Air 
Council. 

Members. 


Captain the Rt. Hon. F. E. Guest, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.P., Secretary of State for Air. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Gorell, C.B.E., M.C., 

Under Secretary of State for Air. 

Air Chief-Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, 
Bt. K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C., Chief of the 
Air Staff; Air Vice-Marshal O. Swann, 
C.B., C.B.E., Air Member for Personnel ; 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. G. H. Salmond, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., Air Member for 
Supply and Research; Sir W. F. Nicholson, 
K.C.B., Secretary of the Air Ministry. 


2.—Air Ministry 


Secretary of State for Air. 


phe Consonants Private 
Secretary. 
Air Secretary and Private 


Secretary. 
Assistant Private Secre- 
tary. 
Under Secretary of State 
for Air. 
Private Secretary. 


Secretary of the Air 
Ministry. 

Deputy Secretary and 
Accounting Officer of 
the Air Ministry. 


Department of the Under 
Secretary of State for 
Avr -— 

Director of Civil Avia- 


tion. 
Controller of Informa- 
tion and Planning. 
Controller of Aerodromes 
and Licensing. 


Captain the Rt. Hon. F. E. Guest, C.B.E., 


D.S.O., M.P. 
T. A. Lewis, Esq., M.P. 


Group Captain E. R. Ludlow-Hewitt, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C., A.D.C. 
Flight-Lieutenant G. W. Dobson, O.B.E, 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Gorell, C.B.E., M.C. 


P, J. Oldfield, Esq. 
Sir W. F. Nicholson, K.C.B. 


W. A. Bland, Esq., C.B. 


Major-General Sir W. S. Brancker, K.C.B., 
A.F.C. 


Brig.-General F. L. Festing, C.B., C.M.G. 
(acting). 
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Air Ministry—continued 


Department of theSecretary 
of the Atr Mimstry:— 
Secretary. 
Private Secretary. 
ges ed Secretary. 
Private Secretary. 
Principal Assistant Secre- 
taries. 


Director of Accounts. 


Deputy Directors. 
Director of Contracts. 
Deputy Director. 

Director of Meteoro- 
logical Office. 
Directorate of Lands ( Foint 
Service for War Office 
and Air Ministry) :-— 
Director-General of Lands. 
Controller of Lands. 
Chief Valuer and Com- 
pensation Officer. 
Department of the Chief of 
the Air Staff :— 
Chief of the Air Staff. 


Training 
Educational Adutser. 
Attached for Special 

Duties 


Dtrector of Works and 
Buildings. 
Deputy Director. 
Deputy Director. 


Controller of Communi- 
cations. 


Sir W. F. Nicholson, K.C.B. 

R. Monk-Jones, Esq. 

W. A. Bland, Esq., C.B. 

W. B. Foden, Esq. 

H. W. W. McAnally, Esq., C.B.; B. E. 
sheep l Sl C.B.; J. A. Webster, 


‘Sor tea ete) 
». Simpson, Esq., C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Sir H. Frank, Bt., K.C.B. 
E. H. Te re oe Dir. we) 
Colonel H. F Ca, 


Air Chief-Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, Bt.; 
K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. 

Captain T. B. Marson, M.B.E. 

C. G. Beatson, Esq. 

Air Commodore J. M. Steel, C.B., ay 
C.B.E. [D.S. 

Group-Captain J. A. Chamier, 

Air Commodore T. C. R. Higgins, C 


Group-Captain P. L. W. Herbert, C.M. 
C.B.E 


Colonel I. Curtis. 
_ ners P, W. Game, C.B., D.S.O., 


Major. General Sir Andrew M. Stuart, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 

H. E. Oakley, Esq., O.B.E., M.Inst.G.E. 

Colonel T. D. Mackie, C. M.G., O.B.E., 
M.1.Mech.E. 

Lieut.-Colonel L. F. Blandy, D.S.O. 
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sonnel :-— 
sai lelgatad for Per- Air Vice-Marshal O. Swann, C.B., C.B.E. 
Chaplain-in-Chief. Rev. H. D. L. Viener, C.B.E., M.A. 
Deputy Director of Group-Captain A. G. Board, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Personnel. 
Deputy ee of Group-Captain R. P. Mills, M.C., A.F.C. 


Org 7 
Director of Medical Air Commodore D. Munro, C.I.E., M.B., 
Services. M.A., F.R.C.S.(E.). 


Department of the Air 
Member for Supply 
and Research :— 


Atr Member for Supply Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. G. H. Salmond, 
and Research. K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., p.8.¢. 
Private Secretary. A. R. Wolbrom, Esq. 
Director of Research. Brig.-General R. K. Bagnall-Wild, C.M.G., 
C.BE. 
Deputy Director of Wing-Commander H. M. Cave-Browne- 
Design. Cave, D.S.O., D.F.C. 
Deputy Director of Wing-Commander E. D. M. Robertson, 
Armament DF 


: ic. 
Deputy Director of Wing-Commander J. B. Bowen, O.B.E. 


Instruments. 

Director of Aircraft R. P. Wilson, Esq., C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., 
Supplies. M.LE.E. 

Director of Aeronautical Air Commodore F. C. Halahan, C.M.G., 
Inspection. D.S.O., M.V.O. 

Director of Equipment. | Air Commodore D. Le G. Pitcher, C.M.G., 

C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Deputy Director. Wing Commander G. Laing, O.B.E. 


3.—Air Commands 
A.—UNITED KINGDOM 


(a) Inland Area 


The Inland Area comprises all units in Great Britain, with the excep- 
tion of those units included in the Coastal Area, and the Cranwell and 
Halton Commands. 

Headquarters : Hillingdon House, Uxbridge. 
Telegraphic Address : Airgenarch, Uxbridge 
Telephone No. : Uxbridge 231/2/3/4/5/6. 
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(a) Inland Area—continued 
Air Vice-Marshal.. .. J. F. A. Higgins, C.B., D.S.O., A.F.C., Air 


Officer Commandi 
Air Commodore .. .. H.C. T. Dowding, CM. G., psc., Chief 
Staff Officer. 
Units as follow :— 
Headquarters, No. 1 Group Kenley 
No. 24 Squadron ne om 
1» 25 = Hawki 
» I Stores Depot Kidbrooke 
» 4 on - Ruislip. 
The Packing Depot Ascot. 
Medical Stores Depot .. Kidbrooke 
Armament and Gunnery School Eastchurch 
Care and Maintenance Party Biggin Hill 
Signal Co-operation Flight .. Ss jie. 2 
School of Technical Training (Men).. Manston. 
(2) Armoured Car Details : ” 
Record Office .. : Ruislip. 
No. 2 Flying Training School Duxford. 
Headquarters, No. 7 Group Andover. 
No. 4 Squadron ‘ ce South Farnborough. 
School of Photography _ , 3 . 
Experimental Section (R.A.E. ) ‘i PA 
School of Army Co-operation Old Sarum. 
Central Flying School .. ; Upavon. 
No. 1 Flying Training School Netheravon. 
Electrical and Wireless School aoe Down and Worthy 
own. 
No. 5 Flying Training School Shotwick. 
School of Balloon Training Larkhill, 
No. 3 Stores Depot Milton, Berks. 
R.A.F. Staff College .. Andover. 
Air Pilotage School (Cadre) . “s 
Units Directly under Area Headguartes — 
R.A.F. Depot .. Zh Uxbridge. 
(a) Detachment... Northolt. 
(6) School of Physical Training and 
Drill ses Uxbridge. 
R.A.F. Central Band .. a 3 
Inland Area Medical Headquarters “a . 
M.T. Repair Depot... a .. Shrewsbury. 
Inland Area Aircraft Depot Henlow, Beds. 
Headquarters, No. 11 Wing Spittlegate, Grantham. 
No. 39 Squadron Spittlegate. 
»» Xoo Squadron - 
Digby. 


Care and Maintenance Party .. 
No. 207 Squadron 5 


Bircham Newton. 
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(b) Coastal] Area 
The Coastal Area comprises Stations, etc., as follows: Calshot, 

Lee-on-Solent, Gosport, Isle of Grain, Cattewater, Donibristle, 
Leuchars, Smoogroo, Felixstowe, Martlesham Heath, and Orfordness. 
Also all Aircraft-Carriers and Units afloat in Fighting Ships in Home 
Waters, and all Recruiting Depots. 

Headquarters : 33-34 Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 

Telegraphic Address : Airgenarch, Kincross, London. 

Telephone No. : Museum 7840. 


Air Vice-Marshal. Arthur V. Vyvyan, C.B., D.S.O., Air Officer 
Commanding. 
Group Captain. Frederick W. Bowhill, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Chief Staff Officer. 
Units as follow :— 
arena he No. 10 deed - .. Lee-on-Solent. 
R.A.F. Base : we .. Gosport. 


(a) Headquarters es sie aa “ 
(6) No. 3 Squadron .. ae e Z 
(c) No. 210 Squadron sa - ? 
(d) Development Flight 


Care and Maintenance Party. .. Cattewater. 
School of Naval Co-operation and 
Aerial Navigation eve .. Calshot. 
(a) No. 230 Squadron - - - 
(6) Marine Training Section .. a = 
Seaplane Training School a -. Lee-on-Solent. 
Units Administered Direct by Area vaca alte 
Care and Maintenance ee .. Donibristle. 
R.A.F, Base... : .. Leuchars. 
(a) Headquarters... ee sis 5 


(6) No. 203 Squadron - - - 
c) No. 205 Squadron ss ws " 
tA R.A.F. complements 1 a 
H.M.S. “ Ar 
H.M.S. “ Eagle. ”* 
H.MLS. “ Hermes.” 4 
Marine and Armament Experimental 


Establishment Isle of Grain. 
Aeroplane Experimental Establishment Martlesham Heath. 
Care and Maintenance Party .. .. Felixstowe. 
Inspector of Recruiting, R.A. F. .. Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 

(a) R.A.F. Recruiting Depot a ‘ 

(5) 4, a Pe .. Glasgow. 

(c) 5 .. Birmingham. 

Air Ministry Wireless Section... .. Kingsway, W.C.2. 
R.A.F. Central Hospital ; Finchley. 
Research Laboratory and Medical 

Officers’ School of Instruction .. Holly Hill, N.W.3. 

Central Medical Board aa sag a 


* Not in commission. 
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(c) R.A.F. Ireland 


Headquarters : Templepatrick, near Aldergrove, Co. Antrim. 
Telegraphic Wied: Wing Aeronautics, Crumlin. 


Telephone No. : 
Wing Commander. A. V. Bettington, C.M.G., Officer Com- 
manding. 
Units as follow :— 
Headquarters, No. 12 be ss .. Templepatrick. 
Irish Flight .. ; - .. Collinstown. 
No. 2 Squadron : - .. Aldergrove. 


No. 1 Works Company | be a ‘3 


(d) Cranwell 
The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Cranwell, is Comman- 
dant of the R.A.F. (Cadet) College and commands all units at Cranwell. 
Headquarters : Cranwell, Sleaford, Lincs, 
Telegraphic Address : Aircoll, Sleaford. 
Telephone No. : Sleaford 64/5/6/7. 


Air Commodore. Charles A. H. Longcroft, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.F.C., Air Officer Commanding. 
Wing-Commander, Arthur L. Godman, C.M.G., D.S.O., Ad- 


ministrative Duties. 


Units as follow :— 
R.A.F. (Cadet) College. 
‘8 Ground Wing. 
b) Flying Wing. 
Boys’ Wing. 


(ce) Halton 


The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Halton, is Comman- 
dant of No. 1 School of Technical Training (Boys) and commands all 
units at Halton. 

Headquarters : Halton House, Halton, Wendover, Bucks. 
Telegraphic Address : Aeronautics, Halton. 
Telephone No. : Aylesbury 161/2 ; Wendover 72/4. 


Air Commodore. Francis R. ca C.B., D.S.O., Air Officer 
Comman 
Wing Commander. A. T. Whitelock, Staff Duties. 
Units as follow :-— 


No. 1 School of Technical ee 
(Boys). . Halton. 

School of Cookery sie sia 5s ‘ 

R.A.F. Hospital . i: Se ea s 
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B.— OVERSEAS 
(a) B.AF., ee East 
Headquarters : 
Air Vice-Marshal. Sir Edward L. ogee K.C.B, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., p.s.c., Air Officer Commanding. 
Group-Captain P.F.M. Fellows, D.S.O., Chief Staff Officer. 
Units as follow :— 
Administered direct by Command cae al 
Egypt Stores Depot... ws Aboukir. 
»» Engine Repair Depot .. Abbassia, Cairo. 
, Ai Depot .. - Aboukir. 
Aden Flight... aa Aden. 
Headquarters, Fgyptian se Heliopolis. 
No. 216 Squadro Heliopolis. 
99 47 99 ee Helwan. 
» 56 5, a Aboukir. 
» 208 Bi i .. Moascar, Ismailia. 
»» 4 Flying Training School .. Abu Sueir. 
»» 2 Armoured Car ey (less 1x 
Section) .. F -e Heliopolis, 
(b) R.A.F. Irag. 
Headquarters : Baghdad City. 
Air Vice-Marshal. Sir J. M. Salmond, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.V. O., 


D.S.O., Air Officer Commanding. 


Group Captain A. E. Borton, C.B., C.M.G., DSO. A.F.C. 
Wing Commander. W. F. MacNeece, D.S.O., DFC, Air Staff 
Duties. 
Units as follow :— 
No. 1 Squadron Hinaidi, Baghdad. 
» 6 Ze Baghdad. 
» 8 ee Hinaidi, Baghdad. 
» 30 - Baghdad. 
» 45 - Hinaidi, Baghdad. 
»» 55 39 Mosul. 
» 70 . Hinaidi, Baghdad. 
» 84 Shaibah. 
Aircraft Depot 2 .. Baghdad. 
Stores Depot. . iis sd -» Magil, Basrah. 
Base Pay Office a “a .. Baghdad. 
(ce) B.A.F. India 
Headquarters : Ambala. 
Airy Commodore, Tom I. Webb-Bowen, C.B., C.M.G., Air 
Officer Commanding. 
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(6) R.A.F. India—conitnued 
Units as follow :— 


Headquarters, No.  Indtan one ioe Peshawar. 


No. 31 Squadron a sig Peshawar. 
No. 28 - gy ee sis Parachinar. 
No.27 5, eG - 2 Risalpur. 
60 ve 9 
Headquarters, No. 2 indian Wing .. - Ambala. 
: R.A.F. School . oe ‘3 
No. 20 Squadron ‘ = ace 
No. 5 ” ° Quetta. 


Units administered direct by Command Héadiauaeices: — 
Aircraft Depot “s % x - Karachi. 
» Park ee as oe a Lahore. 


(4) R.A.F. Mediterranean 
Headquarters : Valetta, Malta. 
This Command comprises all units co-operating with the Navy in 
the Mediterranean Sea area. 
Air Commodore. Charles R. Samson, wre G., DS.O., A.F.C, 
Air Officer Commandin 
Squadron Leader. Harry F. A. Gordon, O.B. E, Air Staff Duties. 
Units as follow :— 
No. 267 Squadron... . Calafrana, Malta. 
Aircraft-Carrier :—H.M.S. Peseta 


(e) Other Units, &e. 
Aeronautical Committee of Guarantee via A.P.O., S 40, British 
(British Section) .. ve is Army of the Rhine. 


(f) Palestine Command. 
Headquarters : Bir Salem, Palestine. 


Major-General. H. H. Tudor, C.B., C.M.G., General Officer 
Commanding. 
Colonel. . C. Evans, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., General 
Staff Officer. 
Lieut.-Colonel. H. G. Reid, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., R.A.S.C., 
Colonel i/c Administration. 
Units as follow :— 
Headquarters, Palestine Wing .. Bir Salem. 
No. 14Squadron... .. Ramleh, Palestine. 
No. 1 Armoured Car Company— 
(2) H.Q. and 1 Section... .. Jerusalem. 
(6) 1 Section . i oe .. Jenin. 
(c) 1 Section. .. Semakh. 
Headquarters, R.A. F, Trans Wordaaia .. Amman. 


Flying Section . 
1 Section of No. 2 Armoured Car Coy. 
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VoL. V. No. 2. JANUARY, 1923 


EDITORIAL 


THE discussion of political questions is luckily not within our 
province. We are spared, therefore, the unprofitable and wearisome 
task of commenting upon the results of the recent General Election. 
It is not for us to seek for the causes which led to the collapse of the 
Coalition Government, to discourse upon the lack of brains or the 
moral rectitude of the present Administration, or to produce a lengthy 
and laborious explanation for the changes in the representation of 
the various political parties in the new House of Commons. 

The disappearance, however, of Mr. Lloyd George from the 
Treasury Bench on which he has sat continuously for a period of 
sixteen years, during six of which he was Prime Minister, cannot 
pass wholly unnoticed in the pages of this Review. 


No figure in the political history of this country has aroused 
more controversy than the late Prime Minister. His friends and 
admirers would have us believe that both in peace and war he has 
proved himself to be one of the greatest of British statesmen—the 
“Pilot who weathered the storm.” His opponents, on the other 
hand, are equally vehement in their denunciation of him. They 
assert that his political tactics before the war did much to arouse the 
spirit of class hatred and social unrest ; that his injudicious attempts 
to guide our military policy during the course of the war seriously 
jeopardized our chances of ultimate victory ; and that the treaties 
of peace, for which he was so largely responsible, and his foreign 
and domestic policy since the Armistice, have been disastrous to his 
country. | 
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We have no intention of giving our views with regard to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s activities in time of peace either before the out- 
break of the late war or since 1918—nor do we consider that the time 
has yet arrived to form a just and dispassionate estimate of his claim 
to be considered a great war minister. It is only anonymous 
writers who profess to have been much behind the scenes,® or 
gentlemen with the assurance of Colonel Repington and Captain 
Peter Wright, who are confident enough to set down in writing their 
considered judgments upon the character and work of this remark- 
able man.tf 

® ® ® * ® 


It may well be that posterity will decide, as Mr. Algernon Cecil 
has already decided in his extremely interesting article on the late 
Prime Minister in the October number of the Quarterly Review, 
that as “‘ chief minister in time of war” Mr. Lloyd George was 
** much more nearly allied in quality to Liverpool than to Chatham. 
No large, successful scheme of strategy sprang from his brain like 
Pallas from the head of Jove; nor were his relations with certain 
eminent generals such as to convey the grace of inspiration. His 
services, like those of Liverpool, chiefly consisted in holding on ; 
in making decisions of various worth, in keeping a Government 
together ; and, though these are no mean gifts, no one has ever 
suggested that they entitle Liverpool to be called the conqueror of 
Napoleon.” And yet—as Mr. Cecil, whose estimate of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s services to his country during the war seems to us on the 
whole to be a fair and reasonable one, himself readily admits—the 
personal part played by the late Prime Minister in the conduct of 
the war was more prominent, and his share in the final victory 
more conspicuous, than that of Lord Liverpool in the struggle against 
Napoleon. 


* * i sd sd 


During the course of the Napoleonic Wars the people of this 
country were never called upon to face anything which even dimly 
approached in mental strain the ceaseless anxiety experienced by their 
descendants from the beginning to the end of the late war. In 
the eighteenth century and in the early years of the nineteenth 
century there were no daily bulletins from the theatre of military 
operations, no daily casualty lists, no energetic journalists—nor 


@ See “ The Mirrors of Downing Street,’”’ by a Gentleman with a Duster. 


‘‘ The Pomp of Power.” 
+ See‘ At the Supreme War Council,” by Captain Peter E. Wright. ‘“ The 
First World War, 1914-18,” by Colonel Repington. 
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was the call upon the manhood of the country anything comparable 
with the claims made upon it between 1914 and 1916. In the late 
war practically the whole nation was in arms or engaged in the 
production of munitions, and the national resources were mobilized 
to an extent which had never before been the case. 

The necessity for sustaining the determination of the people was 
thus a more important factor than it had been in any war in which 
the country had been previously embarked. 

No doubt, therefore, Mr. Lloyd George’s chief claim to fame 
must rest upon the success which he achieved in inspiring the people 
with confidence and in rallying them to effort, although it is by no 
means so certain that the kind of appeal which he made to the 
people was of the highest order. The chief dangers, no doubt, lay in 
the direction of that portion of the population which was engaged 
at home in services ancillary to the efforts made by their fellow- 
countrymen in the field—and that portion of the population, of 
course, included many classes; but it does not seem certain that 
the stimulating of their efforts by facilitating considerable material 
reward was the best way to have done this. Possibly, however, 
it was the only way, though it certainly did not make those con- 
cerned, like King Henry V.’s Gentlemen of England, “ count 
themselves accursed they were not ”’ fighting overseas. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s incursions into the field of strategy were 
generally, if not invariably, amateurish and ill-considered ; his habit 
of not trusting “ the man on the spot ” and his system of seeking 
advice from those who were not in a position of responsibility were 
alike reprehensible and dangerous to military efficiency—but, in 
spite of everything which can be said against him, there can, in our 
opinion, be no doubt that there was a great patriotic purpose in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s mind, and that his personal magnetism contributed 
to the victory eventually secured. 

& # * % * 


We do not propose in this place to deal in any detail with the 
book entitled “Sir Douglas Haig’s Command,” which has so 
recently been published, and which is reviewed in this number. 
There are, however, one or two points upon which it will perhaps 
be advisable to touch here. 

It is interesting to note that the appearance of this book is the 
signal for a camgaipn of misrepresentation of Lord Haig. For 
instance, Mr. Lovat Fraser, a writer employed by the Daily Mail, 
writes a number of columns under the heading “Earl Haig’s 
Defence’! Itis not necessary to point out that Lord Haig needs 
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no defence and that such a heading is wholly misleading, if not 
malicious. It is amusing, but not very interesting, to know what 
Mr. Lovat Fraser “ believes”’ or ‘“‘can see” in the matter of 
military problems, which he shows himself apparently incompetent 
to understand. His remarks on the Nivelle episode are some of 
the most disingenuous we have ever seen in a review ; and the same 
may be said of his attempt to distort the fact that Lord Haig was 
chiefly instrumental in obtaining a Generalissimo in the person of 
Marshal Foch. The fact that Lord Haig was not opposed to true 
unity of command, as distinct from the “ dust-in-the-eyes-of-the- 
public ” unity of Versailles, does not prevent Mr. Lovat Fraser from 
trotting out again the old disproved falsehood. 

The whole tone of this kind of attack is neatly shown by Mr. 
Lovat Fraser’s suppression of the fact that Mr. Lloyd George was 
declaring at the critical moment that the Western Front had 
always been over assured, and of the fact that, although Mr. Lloyd 
George claimed that the Versailles Council foretold the great 
German offensive with extraordinary accuracy, in point of fact, 
Versailles was wrong as regards date, place, and force and dispost- 
tion of divisions employed in the attack. Mr. Lovat Fraser is ably 
supported by Captain Peter Wright. As the fly on the (fifth) wheel, 
he knew all about the driving of the coach, or as he puts it more 
finely, observed “from the supreme heights at Versailles . . . both 
Pétain at the French G.Q.G. and Haig at G.H.Q.”’ But inaccuracy 
in matters of fact (even minor facts such as those of the career of 
Lord Haig’s C.G.S.) and lack of sufficient knowledge for the 
making of correct deductions from matters accurately or inaccurately 
observed, are not cured by the altitude of the observing station. 

* ® * * * 


It is to be hoped that one result of the fall of the Coalition Govern- 
ment will be a revival of a better understanding with France. There 
is no doubt that since the signing of the Treaty of Versailles our 
relations with the French Government and people have been far 
from satisfactory, and many of our difficulties at the present tme— 
notably the situation in Turkey—may be traced to the weakening of 
the Entente. 

This estrangement with France is, of course, not wholly due to 
the policy of the late Government, but the idea which has for some 
time past been prevalent across the Channel that Mr. Lloyd George 
had ceased to take any interest in the French claims for reparation 
from Germany has had an evil effect upon our diplomatic relations 
with the French Government. Frenchmen, who still maintain that 
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the Germans are able to pay their debts, are quite entitled to argue 
that Mr. Lloyd George signed the Treaty of Versailles, and that, when 
the time came to enforce their claims under the Treaty, he showed 
no inclination to assist them. And until the 19th of October last, 
Mr. Lloyd George stood for Great Britain in the eyes of the 
world. 

* ® ® * * 


In view of the chaotic condition of Germany’s finances, there is a 
growing tendency in this country to look upon the French attitude 
towards the reparations question not only as harsh and exacting, 
but also as impracticable. It has been urged with great force by 
bankers and economists that the French Government would be well- 
advised not to insist upon the strict enforcement of the Treaty of 
Versailles in the matter of reparations, or, at any rate, to agree to a 
moratorium until the Germans have been able to put their finances 
on a sound basis. It is argued with perfect reason that unless 
Germany is given time to restore her credit, the economic recovery 
of Europe is impossible and the maintenance of peace, as well as of 
the existing social order, may be seriously endangered. 

There is much to be said, especially from the British point of 
view, in favour of a revision of the Treaty of Versailles ; but it is no 
easy matter to convince the people of France that it may actually 
be in their own interest to deal leniently with the Germans. We in 
Great Britain should always bear in mind that we have not suffered 
as the French have suffered. To us—especially to those of us 
who have not seen the devastated regions in France—the attitude 
adopted by M. Poincaré may appear to be stiff, and, in the circum- 
stances, unreasonable ; but his attitude, which is that of the majority 
of his countrymen, would be perfectly explicable, if it were not 
apparently so perfectly useless. The policy of France is almost 
entirely influenced by the perpetual menace which her people discern 
on their eastern frontier. Frenchmen cannot forget that within a 
period of less than fifty years their country has been twice invaded 
and devastated. They are convinced that sooner or later the 
Germans will endeavour to take their revenge for the defeat ad- 
ministered to them in the late war; and they feel that to-day they 
stand alone, deserted and betrayed by their Allies. It is only 
natural, therefore, that they should look with profound suspicion 
upon any proposal which is designed to reduce the financial burden 
imposed upon Germany by the Treaty of Versailles. 

We ourselves believe that the French would not be so firmly 
determined to exact their “‘ pound of flesh ” in the way of reparations 
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if only some real and effective military guarantee against German 
ageression could be offered to them—if, for instance, the British- 
American agreement to go to the assistance of France in the event of 
an unprovoked German attack, which was contemplated by the 
framers of the Treaty of Versailles, could be put in force, we are of 
opinion that not much more would be heard on the subject of 
reparations. 

We trust profoundly that the deliberations between the Prime 
Ministers of the Entente Powers which are now taking place in 
London may lead to some satisfactory solution of the reparations 


question. 
* * % * 


We welcome the return of Lord Derby to the War Office, because 
we are convinced that he has at heart the best interests of the Army 
and that he will have the strength and courage to support his military 
advisers. It must be a thankless task for any one in these days, when 
the most rigid economy is universally admitted to be imperative in 
the national interest, to be placed at the head of a large spending 
department. It must be more thankless still to be made responsible 
for the military protection of a vast Empire when the force with which 
the work must be done is steadily being reduced in size. Lord 
Derby’s previous record proves that he is a capable administrator, 
while his success as Ambassador in Paris shows that he also possesses 
the tact and adaptability which are so requisite in the Parliamentary 
chief of a great department of State. We wish him every success 
in the onerous task which lies before him. 


On the 26th of August, 1922, the Kemalist forces attacked the 
Greek lines in Asia Minor and at once gained a remarkable success. 
The moral of the Greek troops had been undermined by their long 
absence from home and they opposed but a feeble resistance. ‘The 
whole Greek Army was driven out of Asia Minor, and, on the roth 
of September, Turkish cavalry entered Smyrna. A dangerous 
crisis at once arose. It had long been foreseen by close observers of 
affairs in the Near East that the one chance of a satisfactory settle- 
ment was that the military deadlock should continue till such time 
as the long-deferred peace conference should be able to come to some 
conclusion. Great Britain in particular was placed in a grave 
difficulty. On the 4th of August, 1918, at the close of the last 
Session of the last Parliament Mr. Lloyd George had made a speech 
which contained a striking eulogy of the Greek Army, and a week 
later the representative of the Angora Government, sent to London 
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to discuss possible terms of peace, was unable to obtain a hearing 
by Ministers. These events elated the Greeks and angered the 
Turks. The defeat of the Greek Army, therefore, was regarded 
in the Near East as a direct rebuff to our policy and as a triumph 
of the policy of the French, who had concluded a separate treaty with 
Kemal. Our prestige early in September had consequently fallen 
low, and the situation was the more dangerous because by agreement 
with our Allies we occupied the Asiatic portion of the zone of the 
Straits towards which, in their pursuit of the Greeks, the Kemalists 
were rapidly advancing. Further, shortly before the crisis occurred, 
the Greeks had threatened to advance from Eastern Thrace on 
Constantinople, and, in order to assist our Allies in opposing a Greek 
advance, we had sent the bulk of our troops up to the Chatalja lines. 
Thus we were very weak in Asia and during the first half of Sep- 
tember had only one battalion, much below strength, at Chanak and 
two battalions and a battery on the Ismet Peninsula, while the 
British force in Constantinople, which contained a large and excited 
Turkish population, also consisted of one weak battalion. 


In the circumstances the one obvious course was to make it clear 
to the Turks that the Allies stood together in opposing any violation 
of the neutral zones. With this object General Harington assembled 
the Allied commanders on the 12th of September, and persuaded 
them to show the French and Italian flags alongside the British on 
the frontiers of the neutral zones. By the 15th of September small 
French and Italian detachments had joined the British troops in 
Asia. Unfortunately, M. Poincaré disapproved of the action of 
General Charpy and on the same day telegraphed ordering the 
withdrawal of the French detachments. This evidently angered our 
Government which issued a somewhat flamboyant pronouncement 
appealing to the Dominions to support us in the defence of the 
freedom of the Straits and the protection of our graves on the 
Gallipoli peninsula, and at the same time appealing to the Little 
Entente to help us. On military grounds alone this was not a very 
wise procedure, it was in effect a declaration of war uponthe Kemalists, 
to whom it became clear that we were acting without the support 
of France and Italy, it did not bring a single soldier from the Domi- 
nions or from the Little Entente, and could not have done so in time 
to support our troops in Asia. It would have been better whilst 
endeavouring to come to an understanding with the French, to have 
sent reinforcements quietly to Constantinople, so that our diplomats 
should have had some real backing before they began to speak 
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with our potential enemy. However, simultaneously with the issue 
of the pronouncement, reinforcements, naval, military and air, were 
sent out with commendable promptitude, and by the 23rd of 
September, an agreement was reached with the French and Italian 
Governments, a joint declaration of policy being sent to the Angora 
Government, together with an invitation to a peace conference. It 
contained considerable concessions to the Turks, the chief of which 
was the recognition of their right to Eastern Thrace up to the Maritza, 
which they were to enter after the peace conference. 


* # * * £ 


Meanwhile, under the direction of General Harington, prepara- 
tions for the defence of Chanak were pushed forward. It was 
necessary to hold Chanak on political grounds because the Kemalists 
had avowed their intention of occupying the place, and the with- 
drawal of our little garrison in view of the temper of the Turks in 
Constantinople might have had the most deplorable effects. It was 
necessary on military grounds, because, unless we held a bridge- 
head on the Asiatic side of the Narrows, the Navy could not guarantee 
the passage through to Constantinople which was our main base. 
Owing to the whole-hearted cooperation of the Navy, our fleet in 
the East quickly became very formidable, while, by the employment 
of a large force of native labour and the prompt arrival of reinforce- 
ments, particularly of heavy and medium artillery, the Chanak 
position was quickly made safe against direct assault, and by the 
end of September was almost impregnable against such attack as the 
Kemalists could bring against it, for they were short of medium and 
heavy artillery, as well as of gun ammunition. 


& * * * *& 


On the 23rd of September, the same day on which the Allied 
agreement was reached in Paris, Turkish cavalry crossed the frontier 
of the neutral zone of the Dardanelles, but after a conference with 
Colonel Shuttleworth, then in command at Chanak, the Turkish 
commander withdrew his troops. But on the 25th of September 
they came back again in circumstances which made it clear that they 
were acting under direct orders from Kemal. It also became clear 
that the Kemalists were claiming to pursue the Greeks into Europe, 
were not disposed to wait for the peace conference, and demanded 
immediate entry into Eastern Thrace. ‘These were political questions 
and it became a matter of extreme urgency to keep the troops apart 
until the political question could be settled. General Harington 
handled the situation with rare tact and judgment, and engaged Kemal 
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in a correspondenc the purpose of which was to prevent an 
untoward collision, and to obtain a military conference which should 
settle a line of demarcation between the Kemalist troops and our own. 
Meanwhile, the Turks continued to advance, and, on the 28th of 
September, came right up to our wire at Chanak. On the 2gth, 
the late Government sent instructions to General Harington to issue 
an ultimatum to the Turkish commander at Chanak, demanding 
the withdrawal of the Turkish troops from the neutral zone, and 
directing him to take offensive action if a satisfactory reply were 
not received within a very short period. Simultaneously, it was 
announced in London that an ultimatum had been sent, and this 
announcement found its way into the wireless news which was 
published in Constantinople early on the 30th of September. This 
announcement was very ill-judged. ‘The situation in the Near East 
was changing almost hourly, and it is always unwise to tell an enemy 
what you are going todo. The right course would have been to have 
given General Harington full authority to act on his own judgment 
and to have said nothing about it till he had decided that it was 
necessary to strike. By the 30th of September the Kemalist troops 
at Chanak had withdrawn from their more menacing positions, and 
General Harington had received an intimation that Kemal had 
agreed to a military conference to be held in Mudania early in October. 
The ultimatum, therefore, was not sent. The extraordinary patience 
and discipline of our troops at Chanak under great provocation had 
prevented the outbreak of hostilities and enabled the Mudania 
Conference to take place. ‘There General Harington displayed diplo- 
matic abilities of the highest order and won a settlement which 
paved the way for the Conference at Lausanne. It is not possible 
to expect that the settlement which will be obtained there will be 
wholly satisfactory ; we shall have to pay for past errors. But, if 
Allied unity can be preserved, there is good reason to hope that the 
settlement will be less unsatisfactory than at one time appeared 
probable. The most pleasing features in an otherwise unpleasant 
business have been the skill and judgment displayed by a distinguished 
Bnitish soldier, the efficiency and discipline of our young troops, 
and the splendid spirit of cooperation which animated the Navy, 
Army and Air Force. 


The decision of His Majesty’s Government to lay a supplementary 
Estimate before the House of Commons with the object of giving 
relief, estimated at ten shillings in the pound, to those whose accounts 
in MacGrigor’s Bank “‘ directly originated through Army connection 
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with the firm as agents,” ® is one of which the equity will be universally 
recognized. It is no doubt true, as the new Under-Secretary of 
State for War (Lieut.-Colonel Guinness) stated in the House of 
Commons, that the War Office “ has no legal liability whatever for 
any banking business conducted by Army agents,” because it is 
clear that there is no kind of obligation upon officers who receive 
their pay, or upon those who receive their pensions, through an Army 
agent, to employ that agent as their banker. Nevertheless, it 1s 
only natural that any ordinary man or woman should take it for 
granted that the credit of a firm which is employed as its agent by 
the War Office, or any other great Government department, must be 
above suspicion, and should, consequently, confide to it the custody 
of money without thought or hesitation. 

Apparently, however, according to a statement made by Lieut.- 
Colonel Guinness, “‘ it has been the deliberate policy of the War 
Office . . . neither to control nor in any way interfere with the bank- 
ing business of its agents.” + It would seem, therefore, that the 
responsible authorities at the War Office consider that they are in 
no way concerned with the financial stability of the various firms 
which they employ as agents and to which they confide large sums of 
public money. This appears to us to be a rather unsatisfactory 
state of things and we hope that in the public interest the matter will 


be further discussed in Parliament. 

' i: See Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 24th of November, 1922, 
ol. I. No. 5. 
t See Ib. 28th of November, 1922, Vol. I. No. 7. 


11th of December, 1922. 


THE BATTLE OF WARSAW, AUGUST, 1920 
(With Maps) 
By LIguTENANT G. R. JOHNSTON, R.F.A. 


From the point of view of a purely military operation the battle of 
Warsaw bears a striking similarity to that of the Marne in 1914. In 
both cases a rapid and wearisome retreat, involving the temporary 
abandonment of terrain in favour of securing positions naturally 
adapted to a strategical disposition for gaining time, was followed by 
decisive defeat of the pursuers. Behind a network of barbed wire 
entanglements, and under the protection of a numerous and well- 
organized artillery, the Polish Army was enabled to effect a strategical 
recovery, which was brought to a state of completion by a simul- 
taneous renewal of moral. In both cases was the mass of mancuvre 
successfully organized and employed at the preconceived time and 
place. Secretly concentrated, and carefully kept in hand, this mass 
was suddenly let loose, and, working round the enemy’s rear at top 
speed, it carried to victory the remaining Polish Armies in its wake. 

On the other hand, whereas the moral condition of the troops 
caused very little anxiety to either the Allied or German leaders in 
1914, the fluctuations in moral of both the Polish and Bolshevik 
Armies had, in 1920, a very far-reaching effect on the issue of the 
campaign. Discipline on both sides was of a comparatively rudi- 
mentary nature, and it was only a desperate revival of national 
sentiment that enabled Poland to turn defeat into victory.* 

From a tactical standpoint the methods adopted by the Poles, 
operating on a front extending from the East Prussian frontier to an 
imaginary line drawn from Lublin to Vlodava, during the period of 
the 6th to the 27th of August, were dissimilar to those of the Allies 
on the Western Front, in that whereas the Allied Armies pursued 
offensive measures throughout the phase of the retreat to, and the 
subsequent advance from, the Marne, the battle of Warsaw affords 

* Space does not permit the narration of the individual operations of the 


divisions constituting the several armies. Their numerical designations are, 
however, shown on Map 3. 
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a remarkable example of the combination of offensive and defensive 
tactics. 

The rapidity with which the Polish Command changed its 
*“‘ cordon ” system, consisting of an almost uniform distribution of 
troops along the battle front, to one of concentrated manceuvre for 
decisive result is worthy of note. 

A brief review of the sequence of events leading up to the battle 
is not out of place. At the end of 1919 the Soviet Government 
considered its military hold on Russia sufficient to warrant an 
attempt at bringing Poland within its practical sphere of influence. 
Accordingly, Bolshevik propaganda was spread throughout Poland 
with the object of stirring up disaffection and a national upheaval 
that would greatly facilitate the military conquest of the country at 
a later date. This perfidious propaganda reached its zenith in the 
peace proposals addressed to Poland in January and May, 1920, 
coinciding with a recrudescence of Bolshevik military preparations. 
An increase of the Soviet forces on the Polish frontier from six 
divisions and four infantry brigades in January to fifteen divisions, 
fifteen infantry brigades, and three cavalry divisions at the end of 
March was alone sufficient indication of hostile intentions. 

At the beginning of the spring of 1920 Poland witnessed the 
gathering of two storms, one to the north and the other to the south 
of the Pripet, which river, with its surrounding marshy district 
(Map 1), divided the theatre of operations into two parts. Rather 
than await a simultaneous clash all along the line, the Polish Command 
decided to take the offensive in the southern sector. Accordingly, 
in April, an expedition was dispatched against Kiev, which place 
was captured. Thereupon the Bolsheviks launched an offensive 
north of the Pripet, and made a rapid advance in the direction of 
Lida and Baranovichi. ‘To counteract this, all the Polish reserves 
from the south were brought up, and at the end of May a counter- 
offensive was undertaken, with the result that the Bolsheviks were 
repulsed. 

The Soviet Government, thus checked both north and south of 
the Pripet, redoubled its activities, both in the reinforcement of 
troops and in the spreading of propaganda. As speculations at 
Warsaw had foreshadowed, the enemy’s effort attained its maximum 
intensity at the end of July. 

In June the Poles had been forced to retreat over a distance of 
300 kilometres, losing all the country bounded by the Dneiper and 
the Styr(Map1r). The situation was, however, temporarily stabilized 
at the end of the month, the Bolshevik forces reorganizing for a fresh 
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offensive in the north, which was successfully launched on the 4th of 
July. Not one of the Polish lines of resistance held: Vilna and 
Minsk fell on the 2oth, and Byelostok on the 24th. By the end of the 
month the Bolshevik advanced guards had reached the Bug. Thus 
in 25 days the Poles had made a retreat of 450 kilometres 
(Map 1). 

This tremendous setback sustained by the Poles may be fairly 
attributed to the adoption of unsuitable tactics on the battlefield, 
and to inefficient staff work, both in the organization of the fighting 
forces and in the maintenance of the commissariat department, which 
latter totally failed in the supply of rations and ammunition during 
the retreat. 

The Poles, unwilling to follow the example of Kuropatkin, who 
was in the habit of losing battles with reserves still intact, had em- 
ployed every available man in the fighting line, and, having used up 
their reserves at the very commencement of the battle, had entirely 
neglected their reconstitution during the periods of calm which 
intervened in the struggle. 

A comparison of the Polish “ cordon ” system with the Bolshevik 
distribution of forces in depth showed only too clearly that the Poles, 
in order to retrieve the situation, would have to change their tactics. 
The fact that of the 45 Bolshevik divisions employed, 15 were 
in reserve, and that of the 23 Polish divisions only 3 were in reserve 
at the beginning of the fight, is of itself sufficient indication of the 
Polish lack of resources under stress of the energetic and methodical 
pressure applied by the enemy. 

More serious than the territorial losses was the moral collapse of 
the Polish Army. Shaken by lack of confidence in their leaders, 
physically overcome by continuous marching and want of nourish- 
ment, the troops lost heart and chaos reigned everywhere. It was at 
this moment of her extreme peril that Poland awoke to a true appre- 
ciation of the situation with which she was faced. The dread of 
Bolshevik rule supplanted all previous illusions, and the resultant 
patriotic wave, emanating from the Supreme Command, which 
permeated throughout the nation in the space of a fortnight, saved 
the country and allowed those in command to carry out their counter- 
stroke without the anxiety of its failure accruing from half-hearted 
execution. 

It was during this transitory period that the Polesian Group and 
the Fourth Army vigorously attacked the Bolshevik positions on the 
Bug from Brest-Litovsk to Drogichin (Map 2), and secured all the 
river crossings, throwing back the enemy everywhere except on the 
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main Byelostok—Warsaw road, where hostile detachments main- 
tained a successful stand. ‘That a contemporaneous decline in the 
moral of the Bolshevik Army should at this juncture coincide with 
the outburst of patriotic sentiment in Poland is not surprising, when 
the standard and superstitious characteristics of the Soviet troops are 
taken into account. Their expectations of plunder and promises of 
food and rest when the Bug should be reached were, as demanded by 
the turn of events, fulfilled in the shape of fresh supplies of ammuni- 
tion and orders to advance. ‘Thus it was that, unsustained by real 
faith in their cause and tired of marching and fighting, this sudden 
repercussion had an irreparable effect upon the Russians, and the 
initiative all along the battle front passed to the Poles, whose moral 
at this period was still in a critical condition. 

On the 6th of August the general tactical situation was as 
follows :— 

The Bolshevik forces in the north comprised four Armies : First, 
Fifteenth, Third and Sixteenth—flanked on the north by a Cavalry 
Group—III. Corps—and on the south by army troops designated 
the Mozyr Group (Map 3). The main masses, astride the 
Byelostok—Warsaw line, were directed against Warsaw. The right 
concealed a turning movement, the sphere of which was incessantly 
spreading. The left installed from Drogichin to beyond Brest- 
Litovsk had crossed the Bug and was threatening Sokolov and 
Byela (Map 2). 

The Polish Northern Group operating between Brest and the 
East Prussian frontier from north to south consisted of the 
Roja Group, First Army, Fourth Army and Polesian Group. The 
southern front was lightly held by the Sixth Army in a defensive 
role. In general reserve were two divisions and two infantry brigades. 
In all sectors trench systems for defence and support were instituted, 
tactics similar to those prosecuted by the Allied Armies on the 
Western Front having taken the place of the “ cordon” system 
hitherto employed. 

The Polish plan of operations was based on the following general 
lines :— 

To constitute, by stripping the southern front as far as was com- 
patible with immediate exigencies, a mass of manceuvre, which, under 
cover of an ensured numerical superiority in the north, was to be 
launched in decisive encounter against the Bolshevik forces threaten- 
ing Warsaw, in front of which place the enemy’s main strength was 
concentrated. The reinstallation of the Northern Army Group on 
the Modlin position, Warsaw bridgehead, and middle Vistula, would 
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enable the Polish Command to utilize to the full extent the advantages 
for concealment and surprise which the terrain in the Wieprz area 
afforded. The above position having been restored, all units which 
could be spared from the Northern Army Group were to join the 
mass of manceuvre in the sinuous and undulating Wieprz district, 
and work round the flank and rear of the hostile Armies opposite the 
Warsaw position. This mass of manceuvre was designated the 
Central Army Group. The main dispositions (Map 3) adopted by the 
Northern and Central Army Groups respectively were as follows :— 

The Northern Army Group, charged with the defence of the 
Modlin position, Warsaw and the Vistula, consisted of three Armies, 
The Fifth Army on the left, based on Modlin, was to throw out its 
left wing to Pultusk, the Narew and Ostrolenka, thus counteracting 
the hostile turning movement. In the centre the First Army 
defended the Warsaw bridgehead. On the right the Second Army 
was responsible for the Vistula from Warsaw to Deblin. 

The Central Army Group, consisting of the Fourth and Third 
Armies, concentrated respectively on the left bank of the Wieprz 
between Deblin and Kock, and in the Lubartov—Kholm area, was 
to debouch on the 16th of August from the lower Wieprz and 
country to the east. The Fourth Army was to move in a northerly 
direction on Minsk—Mazowiecki, whilst the Third Army was to 
contest the ground between Lukov and the Bug. 

Strategically, until the attack was launched, the position of the 
Polish Army was somewhat perilous. Had the Bolshevik Command 
been kept informed of the Polish dispositions at this period, even the 
moral condition of the Soviet troops would not have prevented them 
reaching their goal. Since the Poles had staked all on achieving 
decisive success in the north, the thin defensive line covering Galicia 
could easily have been broken, and the integrity of the planned 
offensive would have been supplanted by two separate battles. Had 
the concentration of the mass of manceuvre been suspected, or had 
the withdrawal of the Fourth Army from the northern sector to the 
Wieprz area been followed up by a strong hostile force, it is doubtful 
whether the Polish Army could have been extricated from a disastrous 
situation. Thus the mancuvres entailed certain risks, as do all 
operations of war which aim for consequential results. 

No untoward incidents, however, occurred, and the preliminary 
defensive réle, which was adopted in order to gain time in building 
up reserves and effecting the necessary battle dispositions, allowed an 
easy transition to the offensive when the mass of mancuvre was 
ready. 
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The scheme for the employment of reserves goes to demonstrate 
the complete revolution of Polish military doctrine. Judicious 
utilization of terrain and fortification resources, resulting in substantial 
economies in man-power, allowed the Polish Command to constitute 
reserves, both local and general, to the value of about five divisions, 
or a quarter of the effectives engaged. ‘The rdéle of these reserves 
was to exploit the successes of the main Groups, or to reinforce any 
sectors of the front in unforeseen circumstances. 

The question of safeguarding the lines of communication pre- 
sented no serious difficulty, since the disposition of the Polish Armies 
facilitated the maintenance of an uninterrupted mutual support. 
The mass of manceuvre, on advancing through the existing defensive 
line, would be supported on both flanks ; and once the initiative had 
been gained, the moral factor could be safely relied upon to obviate 
local actions being characterized by that duration and pertinacity 
experienced on the Western Front. Moreover, as may be seen from 
Map 3, the Central Army Group, should its advance meet with 
success, would threaten the enemy’s communications to such an 
extent that all ideas of delaying actions on any appreciable scale must 
give way to a general hostile retirement. 

On the night of the 7th-8th of August the first bound was com- 
pleted, and the Polish Northern Army Group, pivoting on its left 
wing—the Roja Group—established a line Liwice—Syedlets— 
Lukov—Kock. With the exception of the Third Army—which, 
by reason of its starting-point being too far in rear, and since it 
encountered considerable Bolshevik resistance, was behindhand in 
the time-table—and of the Roja Group, which, being severely 
harassed, was forced between the 5th and 11th of August to abandon 
Ostrolenka, Rojan, Tsyekhanov and Pultusk, the first manceuvre 
was carried through successfully, the First, Second and Fourth 
Armies securing their allotted objectives. The second bound was 
timed for the 11th and 12th of August. 

The Bolshevik plan was to envelope the Polish left by a wide 
turning movement—to which the Roja Group had temporarily 
succumbed—and to turn the Warsaw—Modlin position. On the 
13th, the date on which the battle really commenced, the Fourth 
and Fifteenth Red Armies were operating between the Narev and 
the Vistula (Map 3). The III. Cavalry Corps, arriving in the 
vicinity of Lipno, had thrown out detachments towards the Vistula. 
The Fourth Army had reached Tsyekhanov, and was continuing 
its march on Plock, whilst the Fifteenth Army was on the outskirts 
of Nasielsk. 
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From the Narev to Brest-Litovsk the Third and Sixteenth 
Armies were marching on the Warsaw bridgehead. Farther south, 
the Mozyr Group, consisting of two divisions, had pushed forward its 
right, and was holding an extended line from Garvolin to Parczev. 
The other Bolshevik Armies were capable of giving annoyance, but 
no real danger from them was anticipated. 

From a survey of the situation at this juncture the Polish 
Command was able to deduce that its Fifth Army, competing with 
numerical superiority, would have to be reinforced ; furthermore, 
that the enemy’s centre of gravity, which had hitherto been directly 
in front of Warsaw, had now been sideslipped northward, since the 
Bolshevik frontal effort had given place to a flanking manceuvre. 
This, however, was a propitious sign for the success of the Central 
Army Group, since, although it had farther to go to reach the heart 
of the enemy’s combatant formations, its action on his lines of 
communication promised to be all the more fruitful as the Bolshevik 
masses pursued their westerly course. It was after this preliminary 
achievement that a definite change occurred in the Polish moral, 
and since success would henceforward depend almost entirely on 
the fighting troops, once the High Command had put its scheme 
into operation, the outlook for Poland was most hopeful. As a 
result of the Polish forces coming into action in two Groups, the 
battles opened by the Northern and Southern Army Groups may be 
considered separately, since the issue at stake depended almost 
entirely on the successful action of the former. 

The Bolshevik plan of envelopment resulted in the onus of 
hostile offensive measures falling on the Polish Fifth Army, which, 
after the first setback, had been strongly reinforced from the general 
reserves, and was ordered to assume an immediate offensive, the 
physical conditions of its existing line being unfavourable to a 
defensive attitude. Its réle was to break through the hostile columns 
marching westward. The réles of the First Army in a defensive 
attitude, and of the Second Army in observation on the left bank of 
the Vistula, were to be maintained until the mass of manceuvre should 
launch its attack. 

The Fifth Army, established on the Wkra from Modlin to the 
Wkra—Plonka junction (Map 3), assumed the offensive on the 
14th of August, with T'syekhanov and Nasielsk as objectives. The 
Fifteenth Bolshevik Army having also chosen this date for attack, 
the struggle that ensued was characterized by a violence and obstinacy 
hitherto unequalled in the campaign, and the day closed on a Polish 
advantage in the north, set off by Bolshevik gains on the Wkra, which 
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river the Russians succeeded in crossing. On the 15th, by a series 
of clever manceuvres, the Fifth Army dislodged most of the enemy's 
detachments on the Wkra, took Tsyekhanov, and advanced its line 
everywhere except on the oth Division front, where a stiff resistance 
was encountered. The 16th of August witnessed the fall of Nasielsk 
and the definite defeat of the Fifteenth Bolshevik Army. This local 
victory was temporarily counter-balanced by the successful flank attack 
delivered by the Fourth Bolshevik Army on the left of the Polish 
Fifth Army, which caused the cavalry and the 18th Division to 
retreat almost to their starting points. Rapid reinforcement, how- 
ever, in this sector not only restored the situation, but allowed 
the success gained during the day to be fully exploited. 

Following up a disorderly flight of the Fifteenth Bolshevik Army 
on the 17th, the Poles reached the Narev at Pultusk and Serock 
(Map 4), where a junction was affected between their Fifth and 
First Armies, and the security of the enemy’s right wing communi- 
cations became seriously compromised. 

The First Army, supported by 43 heavy batteries and 3 com- 
panies of tanks, and holding a strong defensive position immediately 
covering Warsaw, was opposed .to the Sixteenth Bolshevik Army 
(Map 3), the rdle of which was to capture Praga by the 14th of August, 
while the Third Bolshevik Army, marching from Byelostok, was to 
operate on a front extending from the Narev to Radsymin, which 
town was captured on the night of the 13th—14th of August, though 
progress on the remainder of its frontage met with resolute Polish 
opposition. Throughout the 14th, the struggle for Radsymin con- 
tinued unabated ; moreover, in several places the defensive system 
had been penctrated, and Bolshevik detachments had in some cases 
arrived within 15 kilometres of the Praga bridges. 

Polish reinforcements were slow to arrive, and the evening of 
the 14th of August marked the most critical moment of the battle. 
On the 15th, the moral factor was again destined to decide the day, 
the Polish tenacity resulting in a line being stabilized through 
Radsymin by a well-organized counter-attack supported by tanks, 
and the danger was over. Both sides being exhausted, the 16th 
was a quiet day. 

Now it was that the Central Army Group was to exploit the 
success of the counter-offensive, and when it debouched on the 
morning of the 17th of August, headed by a procession of military 
and diplomatic authorities, amongst whom were to be found repre- 
sentatives of the countries which supported the Polish cause, 
national sentiment knew no bounds, and the Polish spirit of victory 
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and Bolshevik demoralization vied with each other in intensity. On 
the line Minsk— Mazowiecki, on the evening of the 17th, the Polish 
Fourth Army joined in the battle. The enemy’s despondency, 
initiated by lack of confidence and supplies, was completed by the 
artillery superiority of the Poles, and, never renowned for their 
steadiness under fire, the Bolshevik troops gave way entirely under 
the harassing fire to which they had been subjected for the past 
four days. 

The Polish Second Army, in a very secondary réle, had only two 
minor engagements to its credit in the shape of staving off half- 
hearted Bolshevik attempts at forcing the Vistula passages at Karczev 
and Kalvaria. It was utilized chiefly in reinforcing the Fifth Army, 
and for building up fresh reserves. 

The Central Army Group was in the environs of Pulawy on the 
14th of August. The Fourth Army was to advance, with strong 
reserves behind its left, on three lines—Deblin, Garvolin, Minsk— 
Mazowiecki ; Zelechov, Kaluszyn ; Kock, Syedlets—(Map 4), with 
the object of taking Garvolin and Bystrica on the 16th, and the 
Minsk—Mazowiecki—Kalyszyn—Syedlets road on the 17th. Upon 
its debouchment on the 16th, Garvolin, Ossieck, Zelechov and 
Bystrica were captured, and the 57th Bolshevik Division, marching 
to establish a passage across the Vistula below Deblin, was effectively 
broken up. Following up these successes, on the 17th of August, the 
main Warsaw—Brest road was reached by nightfall, Minsk— 
Mazowiecki, Kaluszyn and Syedlets falling into Polish hands. In 
the Kolbiel—Karczev area a successful converging movement by 
the 14th and 15th Divisions against the left wing of the Sixteenth 
Bolshevik Army resulted, on the 18th of August, in the capture 
of 10,000 prisoners and 40 guns. 

The Polish Third Army was organized in two Groups—the shock 
Group, on the left, and the defensive Group on the right. The shock 
Group, with Byela and Brest-Litovsk as objectives, launched a 
successful attack on the 16th, and reached Parczev and the Radsin— 
Wiznic road, the 58th Bolshevik Division being easily dispersed at 
Vlodava. The Mozyr Group was disintegrated after the first impact, 
thus laying bare the left flank of the Bolshevik Armies engaged against 
Warsaw. The advance on Brest then continued unopposed by any 
organized forces of the enemy. From the fact that the 57th Bolshevik 
Division was at this time forming to force the passage of the Vistula, 
it may be assumed that the Bolshevik Command had not foreseen 
the offensive of the Polish Central Army Group. 

The strategical surprise had produced an even deeper repercussion 
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than had the tactical one, and from the High Command downwards 
the Bolshevik leaders had been paralyzed. The left wing of the 
Sixteenth Army remained inertly transfixed on the Vistula while the 
14th Polish Division advanced on its flank and communications. 
The disposal of the Bolshevik reserves, the nearest of which were 
at Brest-Litovsk, had in no way facilitated their timely intervention. 

By the evening of the 17th, the Bolshevik Sixteenth and Third 
Armies were in hurried retreat in a north-easterly direction, the 
action of the Central Army Group having realized to the full extent 
those two factors of surprise—secrecy and speed. Now, with the 
Bolshevik Fourth Army and Cossacks still continuing their advance 
on the lower Vistula, the extent of the ultimate success depended 
on the rapidity of the Polish pursuit. As may be seen from Map 
4, the pursuit assumed generally a north-easterly direction, the plan 
being to cut off the enemy’s lines of retreat eastward, and to drive 
him to the East Prussian frontier. 

With this end in view the Polish Third Army was divided into 
Groups, the first in a defensive réle covering Lublin and the Bug 
above Vlodava, while the second, amalgamated with the Second 
Army, was to continue the pursuit in cooperation with the First, 
Fourth and Fifth Armies, the final objectives being in all cases on the 
East Prussian frontier, which was reached on the 23rd of August at 
Mlava by the Fourth Army, at Chorzele by the First Army, and at 
Grayevo by the Second Army. On the 24th, the Fourth Army was 
established round Kolno. The manceuvre was successful in cutting 
off the enemy’s retreat. On the Fifth Army front the resistance of 
the Fifteenth Bolshevik Army was productive of sufficient delay to 
allow the enemy’s Fourth Army and III. Cavalry Corps to embark 
on a rapid retreat, which was destined, however, to be of short 
duration, since the establishment of the first barrier line on Mlava 
cut them off completely, and thousands of prisoners were taken by 
the Poles. 

The rapidity of advance of the Polish Fourth Army was handi- 
capped by having the enemy’s Sixteenth Army in flight across its 
lines of pursuit. The need for thoroughly clearing up the battle- 
field was to a great extent obviated by the fact that those remnants of 
the Bolshevik Sixteenth Army which might escape the Fourth Army 
would fall into the net spread by the Second Army farther east. By 
the 2oth, the Fourth Army was in touch with the Third, and, on 
the 22nd, with the Fifteenth, Bolshevik Armies which were also 
beating a disorderly retreat. 

Until the Bug had been crossed no opposition was encountered 
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by the Polish Second Army. It then came upon the débris of the 
enemy’s Sixteenth Army, and, at Byelostok, it met the Bolshevik 
reinforcements arriving from Russia. Having captured several 
thousands of prisoners at Drohyczyn, and an artillery park at Bielsk, 
a sharp encounter on the 22nd of August at Byelostok with the 
Bolshevik reinforcements ended in the capture of another 4,000 
prisoners. Detachments were immediately pushed forward to 
Grayevo. 

The rapidity with which the pursuit was executed savoured of 
the Napoleonic era. The average daily advance was about 40 kilo- 
metres (Map 4), and the 300-kilometre march accomplished by the 
Polish Second Army between the 16th and 25th of August was 
certainly no mean achievement. The Polish organization had not, 
however, reached such a pitch of efficiency as to ensure the uninter- 
rupted service of the commissariat. The unforeseen speed of the 
pursuit, and the paucity of roads fit for wheeled traffic, were factors in 
a great measure responsible for the deprivations undergone by the 
pursuing troops. Wireless telegraphy not having been as yet intro- 
duced into the Polish Army, and the establishment of telephone 
communication not being compatible with the circumstances, the 
chain of command was maintained under most difficult conditions, 
orders and reports being transmitted by staff officers on horseback, 
or by car, as the state and number of the roads permitted. 

The only checks to the Polish advance were caused by the 
retreating Bolshevik Fourth Army and III. Cavalry Corps, and 
these were only of a temporary character. The enemy broke 
through the ranks of the 18th Polish Division near Mlava on 
the 22nd, and, on the 23rd, subjected the Siberian Brigade to the 
same treatment at Chorzele. But the career of this Bolshevik right 
wing was definitely ended on the 24th of August at Kolno, where it 
was trapped between the East Prussian frontier and the Fourth 
Army, the 14th, 15th and 8th Divisions of which held cleverly sited 
entrenchments facing west and north. Thus, without having par- 
ticipated in the general action, the troops of the Bolshevik Fourth 
Army were forced, on the 25th, either to cross the frontier or to 
fall into Polish hands. 

The remaining days of August were spent in clearing up 
the country. Scattered over the area of this extensive battlefield 
were to be found Bolshevik stragglers, both singly and in bands, 
abandoned guns, transport wagons and horses, and masses of war 
material of every description. — 

The official bulletin placed the Polish captures at 70,000 prisoners, 
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200 guns, and 1,000 machine guns, while the estimates of the 
Bolshevik forces which had crossed into Germany range from 50,000 
to 100,000. 

These results had been obtained at a relatively small cost: for 
example, the losses of the Polish Fourth Army, which alone 
captured 25,000 prisoners, did not exceed 500 men. 

The battle of Warsaw is entitled to be classed among the note- 
worthy operations in the history of military warfare. It emanated 
from a situation so complicated as completely to surprise all expert 
prescience. It was so much influenced by the moral factor that 
the cleverly conceived strategical plan on which it was based owed 
its success to the sudden wave of patriotism, which in the space of 
ten days bore Poland to victory in the time of her need. Its 
results provide an example from which at least two conclusions 
may be drawn :—(1) that the principles of manceuvre which led 
the Allied Armies to success on the Western Front were equally 
applicable to the Eastern Front in 1920, and (2) that the destruction 
of the main mass of the enemy is the primary object in warfare. 

In order to form a sound idea of the character of a nation, the 
conduct of its people in adversity must be taken into account. The 
natural social law which differentiates between right and wrong, where 
the destiny of a people is at stake, once more asserted itself at this 
critical moment of European history. In these times when inter- 
national politicians at round table conferences seek to calculate the 
chances of existence of the various small Powers, whose appearance 
on the map of Europe is of a comparatively recent date, the battle 
of Warsaw provides, both from a military and also a diplomatic 
standpoint, considerable food for thought. 
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WITH NO. 2 COLUMN 
GERMAN EAST AFRICA 1917 
(With Maps) 
By BRIGADIER-GENERAL R. T. Ripcway, C.B. (retired) 
Part II * 


By the middle of September all the reinforcements which were 
to be expected had arrived, a new base for food supplies had been 
formed at Matandawala with a light railway running to it from 
Kilwa, while the enemy’s forces had been fairly accurately located. 

His main bodies facing us on the east were at Mihambia 
and Ndessa, while his western forces under Tafel were falling 
back slowly from the Iringa area before the advance of General 
Northey’s and the Belgian commander’s detachments. 

In order to exercise pressure on the Mihambia force, which 
was opposed by No. 1 Column, the force at Mssindye, which con- 
sisted of No. 2 Column with a Brigade in reserve under Colonel 
Dyke, Indian Army, was directed to attack the Ndessa position. 

At the same time the Nigerian Brigade was dispatched due 
south to Bweho Chini to take the enemy in rear on his probable 
line of retirement to the Memembkuru river. 

The functions of No. 2 Column and the Brigade in reserve were 
rendered difficult by the fact that in addition to attack they had 
to prevent the enemy at Ndessa from breaking to the south-west. 
This difficulty will be appreciated when it is realized that in country 
of this description large bodies of troops can pass each other within 
a mile distance without one being aware of the passage of the other. 
While, therefore, the reserve Brigade and a portion of No. 2 Column 
were allotted to attack Ndessa directly from the north, to the majority 
of No. 2 Column fell the task of preventing a break-through to west 
or south-west. As the front necessary to prevent such a movement 
on the part of the enemy was over 4 miles, and as at that time the 
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Column consisted only of some 1,400 rifles and 4 guns, the problem 
was not an easy one. 

The plan of constructing “‘ bomas,” which had already been put 
into execution as a means of covering the lines of communication 
On a previous occasion, was again resorted to. 

As a preliminary measure, a new road, protected at its head 
by a small detachment, was constructed to a point west of the 
enemy’s position, in order to provide for a starting point. The 
point selected was within 3 miles of the west flank of the enemy’s 
position at Ndessa. This position, which like all his defensive 
positions in East Africa consisted of three or four lines, one in rear 
of the other, covering some 1,500—2,000 yards from front to rear, 
ran along the main road leading from Lungo on the north through 
the position. It was decided that the Germans would expect a 
strong attack straight along this road, and therefore, to give them 
the impression that this was the intention, a small force from the 
reserve Brigade was sent down it early in the morning of the 
20th of September from Lungo. 

No. 2 Column arrivea at the road head at the same time and 
immediately moved off in mass formation to make the “‘ boma.” 
This task had to be done on a compass bearing, and with great 
regularity and in silence to allow of the battalions getting into their 
correct positions without disturbing the enemy, whose flank was 
within 2 miles distance. 

After moving a certain distance, which had been calculated 
previously, the left battalion of the mass struck off on another 
bearing half left, and advanced another given number of yards. 
Having reached this point, it extended to left and right on a line 
parallel with the original bearing, and commenced making the 
‘* boma.” 

The remainder of the mass in the meantime moved on its original 
bearing, and, having traversed the necessary number of yards, the 
second battalion, and then the third battalion, repeated the opera- 
tion of the left battalion. Finally, the reserve battalion and guns 
moved into position on the right rear of the third battalion. 

At 10.30 the “‘ boma ” was reported complete by telephone, the 
whole operation having taken 4} hours, inclusive of the march and 
the construction, and the enemy was unaware of what awaited him. 

While this ‘‘ boma’”’ was being constructed, the attention of 
the enemy directly in front and on the left front was concentrated 
on the detachment moving down the Lungo road, and the artillery 
‘of the reserve Brigade. 
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As soon as the ‘‘ boma ” was reported completed, the guns of 
No. 2 Column opened fire on the enemy’s headquarters, the 
position of which had been approximately located some days 
previously. This unexpected attack from the left flank led to 
the retirement of the whole of the German front line, allowing the 
detachment from Lungo to come on faster. 

The enemy then proceeded to attempt to break away to the west, 
for a very determined attack took place on the ‘‘ boma ” in front of 
the right battalion. Finding himself, however, against a ‘‘ boma ” 
the enemy retired, and at 7 in the evening tried another break-through 
on the front of the left battalion. Again stopped by the “ boma ”’ 
and heavy fire, he retired into his position. Finally, at 12 midnight, 
he tried to effect an exit on the front held by the centre battalion, 
but, on finding this route blocked, he decided to abandon the 
whole of the Ndessa position, leaving a large number of stores, 
and retired hurriedly south-east. 

During these engagements the importance of creating fire-belts 
was clearly shown. The bush was just like tinder, and burned 
like wildfire ; on several occasions it was alight over a wide area, 
and, had the precaution of cutting the belts not been taken, it would 
have been necessary to give up the positions in the “‘ boma ” and in 
reserve. These fires prevented any rapid advance. 

The retirement of the enemy from Ndessa was the signal for 
the retirement of his forces at Mihambia, the combined groups 
retreating very quickly first south-east, and then south towards 
the Memembkuru river. 

On the enemy’s line of retirement, at Bweho Chini, was the 
Nigerian Brigade, which, it will be remembered, had already been 
sent south, and the Germans thus suddenly found their retreat 
intercepted. Their only way through was to launch an immediate 
attack on this Brigade. 

This the enemy did with vigour, but the Nigerians held their 
own most gallantly, and inflicted heavy casualties on the attacking 
force. The result of their hurried retirement, and the tough fight 
with the Nigerian Brigade, was that this portion of the German 
forces was thoroughly disorganized, and fled in small bodies to the 
Memembkuru river. 

No. 2 Column followed hard on the enemy’s heels from Ndessa 
and arrived next morning at a strong position at Mawerenje, which 
the Germans had abandoned in their retreat, leaving quantities of 
foodstuffs, over 10,000 rounds of ammunition, and also a bomb 
factory. 
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No. 1 and No. 2 Columns joined hands with the Nigerian 
Brigade, between Bweho Chini and Mawerenje. 

The enemy now was fairly on the run, but, as there was a 
crossing over the Memembkuru river at Nakiu bridge, directly 
south, which he was reported to be holding, No. 2 Column was 
directed on this, while No. 1 Column and the Nigerian Brigade 
followed the main direction of his disorganized retirement. 

Whilst at Nakiu, the famous elephant hunter and tracker, Major 
Pretorius, came into camp, and dined at our mess. 

Pretorius reported that the country south of Nakiu was clear 
of the enemy, and this news, combined with the experience of the 
Nigerian Brigade and No. 1 Column in meeting with fairly strong 
resistance at Nahungu, on the Memembkuru river, west of Nakiu, 
decided the next move of No. 2 Column two days later to the 
same place, where the three Columns again joined up. 

It was fairly evident by this time that the German force was 
bent upon retirement into Portuguese East Africa, but, before it 
could do so, it was necessary for it to delay us as long as possible 
in order to allow its flank detachments—viz. that on the east by 
Lindi, and that on the west in the Iringa district—to unite. 

Our Lindi force, therefore, kept continually pressing forward, 
having been reinforced by the Nigerians, who made a cross-country 
march of great difficulty from the Memembkuru river to the 
Lukuledi river, whilst our central force was pushing the enemy 
down to Lukuledi. If that line were reached by us, the German 
western force could hardly hope to effect a junction with the other 
detachment, more especially as our western force and the Belgians 
were hotly pursuing it and delaying its movements. 

The hurried retirement from Mihambia and Ndessa, and our 
rapid advance, had made the position extremely precarious for 
the enemy’s centre. When our main central force moved south- 
west to Rupenda, therefore, after the fighting at Nahungo, the 
Germans, thinking that we should follow them up centrally, had 
retired centrally to Ngambururu, south of Nahungo. They calcu- 
lated that this move would induce us to follow them, and so allow 
them time to cover Rupenda and Lukuledi. 

In order to confirm the enemy in this assumption, No. 2 Column, 
which had at Nahungo been formed into a small general reserve, 
followed him up via Jumbi Ngwena to Ngambururu slowly in order 
to allow the move of our main force, via Rupenda on to Lukuledi, 
to develop. Von Lettow, however, had apparently made certain 
that Ngambururu was our main line of advance and had concentrated 
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12-13 companies there (partly drawn from his reserve) with guns, 
in a series of strongly entrenched positions, and himself awaited 
our attack. 

His position at Ngambururu was well chosen and sited. 
Instead of being placed across the road, as was his almost invariable 
custom, he had drawn back his centre, into which the road ran, 
and made his machine-gun epaulements on both flanks in a horn 
shape, so that any force moving down the road would be enfiladed 
by machine guns on both flanks. The right of the position was on 
some rising ground, and the left on a small stream in dense busb. 

He was in such strength, however, that we were only strong 
enough to make reconnaissances in order to find out his position 
accurately, and if he decided to hold his ground, there was nothing 
for it but to wait for reinforcements before attacking. It seemed 
more than probable, however, that in three or four days he would 
hear of the move to Rupenda and retire. 

The results of the first two days’ reports were sufficient to 
direct our aeroplanes on to two, if not three, of the enemy’s machine- 
gun positionsand his porters’ camp, as wellas his line of communica- 
tions along the road. The aeroplanes, accordingly, started out the 
next morning to do this work, whilst a company went down the road 
to the chorus of the guns and a patrol was sent towards the enemy’s 
left flank in order to try to locate his rear positions and to cut his 
telephone line ; in the meantime, a road was being cut parallel to 
the main road but a 1,000 yards to its right, as it was now decided 
to attack the enemy’s left flank. 

The aeroplanes, which came on to the scene just about the 
time the infantry scouts got down to the knoll, disturbed the enemy’s 
men considerably, and two or three of them were picked off by 
the scouts. The patrol, which went left, fired on a stream of porters 
laden with ammunition and food retiring along the road to the south- 
east, but could not find the telephone line. 

It was evident that some news had reached Von Lettow and 
that he meant to give up the Ngambururu position. Undoubtedly 
he had heard of the movement on Rupenda and Lukuledi and was 
going, probably leaving a rear-guard behind to fight. The Column, 
however, was by this time strong enough to tackle anything of 
that description, and the knowledge we now had of the German 
positions and our new road made the advance next morning easy— 
indeed, that night, as soon as the report of his rearward movements 
came in, patrols were pushed forward to harass the enemy’s retreat. 

With very little resistance, we marched into Ngambururu, and 
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found the position very much as anticipated, only it was somewhat 
more extended from front to rear, that is, there were more lines 
of defence than previous experience had led us to expect. The 
enemy had evidently meant to make a stout resistance, for there 
were no less than eight positions one behind the other, bristling 
with well-sited machine-gun positions. 

Von Lettow himself had been all the time at Ngambururu, 
apparently in order to encourage his somewhat demoralized troops, 
who had retired from Ndessa and Nahungo, by his own presence and 
that of his reserves—his own company and bodyguard was the 13th 
Field Company. Now, however, he found himself in rather a tight 
place, as the Lindi Column was attacking his right force, and he 
had practically no troops left to withstand our advance from the 
left at Rupenda. 

One friend he had, however, and that was the lack of water 
between our advanced positions and the Lukuledi river. But 
he had to meet the actual situation, and so, leaving a rear-guard, 
he moved by forced marches straight down the Lukuledi, sending 
part of his force to check our advance from Lindi, and with a few 
companies himself endeavouring to check our advance on Lukuledi. 

By this time No. 1 Column had reached Lukuledi, the cavalry 
being in rear. One of the German companies attacked the cavalry, 
but did not do much damage beyond killing a certain number 
of horses and mules, while two or three companies attacked No. 1 
Column. This force, however, was severely handled by the Column, 
and retired south-west. In the meantime, No. 2 Column followed 
hard upon the rear-guard which was clearing out of Ngambururu, 
and followed up the enemy as far as Mkoe, a distance of about 
30 miles. Here, however, we were faced by the water difficulty, 
and, in addition to that, the lack of food. Although there was water 
at Ruangwa between Ngambururu and Mkoe, there was scarcely 
any at Mkoe, and reports, which afterwards proved quite true, said 
that there was none between that and the Lukuledi river, a distance 
of some 40 miles. So scarce, indeed, was water at Mkoe itself 
that nearly all the porters were sent back to Ruangwa to drink, while 
those who remained had to be content with water squeezed out of 
banana stalks, while very deep wells, some 30 feet deep, had to be 
dug. 

The pursuit, indeed, had been too quick for us to maintain 
our daily food supply with our lengthening line of communications, 
for carrying water up by car was out of the question. We were 
obliged, therefore, to bring back the two Columns, Nos. 1 and 2, 
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to Rupenda and Ruangwa respectively until some food reserve 
could be built up. It was unfortunate, as we had the Germans 
on the run, but it was probably the best decision at which to arrive, 
in view of the situation and other movements more to the west, 
where General Northey’s forces and the Belgians were closing 
in; and so, leaving a small force at Mkoe to watch three or four 
German companies some 10 miles farther south at Mnacho, our 
troops retired to Ruangwa until such time as a store of supplies 
could be obtained. 

It was now the 18th of October, and, as it appeared likely that 
we were to remain at Ruangwa for several days, and it was possible 
that the smaller rains might come down upon us, we set about the 
task of building huts to shelter men, sick and animals. 

Ruangwa camp was situated with the front portion of the camp 
on rising ground while the rear portion of it sloped down to a stream, 
and so many catch-water drains had to be made as well, in the event 
of rain. Possibly, after the sick, the most important hutting to 
be done was that for the mules and horses. The results of tsetse 
fly bites come out very strongly directly animals get wet, and, although 
we had already had considerable losses from this pest, it was quite 
possible that we should see all our M.B. mules disappear unless 
we could keep them dry. It was wonderful in what a short space 
of time these huts, or “‘ bandas ”’ as they are called, could be rigged 
up. Wood and grass were plentiful and the native porters, assisted 
by the fighting troops, converted the camp into a town in a very short 
space of time, with really excellent hospital huts with good beds, 
a church, and a separate, well-arranged village for our 5,000 porters. 
Sanitation was a difficult matter to impress upon these hordes of 
savage and uncivilized natives gathered from all parts and tribes 
of East Africa, who had never known what sanitation meant. How- 
ever, day by day, they began to learn its value, and well-dug latrines, 
incinerators and washing-places all emerged out of the preliminary 
chaos. The matter was the most important one, as column followed 
column practically over the same ground, and at times it was terrible 
to go into old camps ; more especially as dysentery was by no means 
unknown, and myriads of flies followed the troops. 

As the Germans were some distance away, we were able to make 
a number of roads, and carry out reconnaissances without disturbance, 
and much was done to make new roads. These shortened our line 
of communications by some 28 miles—a very great asset, as it meant 
that cars were thus saved running 56 miles. 

The main difficulty, however, was the lack of water, and so 
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many reconnaissances were made in order to locate some ahead, 
but beyond finding some at a place called Ngaga some 10 miles 
south-west, very little could be discovered between us and the Luku- 
ledi. To overcome this difficulty, the engineers constructed small 
reservoirs of water at various places on the line of advance, and 
finally the force, built up with food supply and to a certain extent 
supplied with water, was in a position to move forward to the 
Lukuledi river. . 

As it proved afterwards this next push of ours, which began 
on the 5th of November, was the last one we were to have, and 
it finally settled the G.E.A. campaign. Marching from camp 
Ruangwa on the sth, we reached Ngaga, then on to Luputa and 
Tandanai, at both of which places we had great difficulty with water, 
and the next day got into the Lukuledi mission across the Lukuledi 
river, covering over 40 miles in the four days. 

During this advance, until we neared Lukuledi mission, we 
encountered no opposition, the enemy being too busily occupied 
by the Lindi offensive. Lukuledi mission was situated on somewhat 
high ground just south of the Lukuledi river, and it was one of the 
best built missions the Germans had, with a good brick church 
with a tower. The enemy was apparently very apprehensive that 
we should use this as an observation post, as he blew off the top 
of it with one of his last remaining guns. 

No. 1 Column followed the same road as we did as far as 
Tandanai, but from there it continued eastward north of the 
Lukuledi river, while No. 2 moyed eastward to the south of it. 
By getting on to the Lukuledi river we had now placed the enemy’s 
main force between us and the Lindi force, and his western force 
was practically cut off from the main body, although it might 
possibly squeeze through in the neighbourhood of Massassi mission, 
which was south again of Lukuledi. 

Von Lettow, however, appeared to have abandoned the idea of 
joining hands with his western forces (under Tafel) and seemed 
intent upon getting the whole of his troops on to the Mkonde plateau, 
a high, and in some places a mountainous, block of country, lying 
south of Ndanda, a mission on the Lukuledi river, and midway on 
a line drawn east and west between Lukuledi and Lindi. There 
was No intention on the part of our commander to give von Lettow 
any chance of choosing his position, or even his line of retreat ; 
our main business was to hustle him as hard as we could from all 
sides : we had to try and destroy the enemy resistance before the 
rainy season came on, when the hundreds of miles of our lines of 
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communication would become almost impassable, especially in the 
regions of the black cotton soil. 

Hence the Lindi force continued to advance, while Nos. 1 and 
2 Columns rushed up from the direction of Lukuledi, along the 
Lukuledi river. 

It was during this march that the Column was heavily attacked 
by bees. Such an attack is no joke. For the time being any body 
of troops thus assailed becomes disorganized. The natives of the 
country make a practice of hollowing out logs of wood by means 
of fire. After thus preparing them, they place them in the high 
branches of trees, generally close to a track, and in due course of 
time the bees swarm into them, and make their honey. The only 
remedy against bees was to send out bee scouts, who gave warning 
of any of the hollow logs in the trees, and thus enabled the 
columns to make a slight diversion before reaching the threatened 
spot. It will be remembered that in 1914 our troops were attacked 
by bees when moving forward on Tanga, and it was said at the time 
that the Germans had prepared this as a surprise, but this is very . 
unlikely, as bee attacks were quite a common experience to several 
columns during the campaign. 

Continuing from Lukuledi, No.2 Column marched to Maporagwe, 
thence to Chiqugwe and Jumbe Niwana, the latter of which places 
is about 3 miles to the west of Chiwata, the western edge of the 
Mkonde plateau. In the meantime, owing to the pressure of No.1 
Column and the Lindi force, von Lettow had hurriedly abandoned 
the Lukuledi river line, and, leaving a great number of women and 
sick at Ndanda, was retiring on to the plateau, partly through Chiwata, 
to which a very bad track led from Ndanda from the north. 

Our camp at Jumbe Niwana was some 3 miles from Chiwata, 
but the intervening ground began rising up to the main bulk of the 
Mkonde plateau, at the eastern edge of which was Chiwata, a German 
camp and hospital, where we knew there were many of our prisoners, 
and from which a road led up east on to the plateau. 

The enemy was in occupation of this hilly and intervening 
ground, and the first move was to get a footing on it. This was very 
quickly done by the 129th Baluchis, who manceuvred the Germans 
out of their forward position on what was termed Chiwata hill. 

In the meantime, the Nigerian Brigade had been working down 
the very rough road from Ndanda, and, in consequence of this 
combined move, the enemy hurriedly evacuated his camp on the 
third day, leaving all his sick and wounded and releasing all our 
prisoners. 
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With the exception of the Indian and African prisoners, who 
had been badly treated, and a large percentage of whom had died, 
our released prisoners were in fair health, although they had only 
tasted meat once in thirteen months, their principal food having been 
beans morning, noon and night. They had on many occasions 
listened with joy to the sound of our guns coming nearer and nearer, 
and they had known by the slack treatment the Germans had been 
recently giving them, that it would not be long before they were 
released. Officers were never allowed to go near their men, and 
thus the men had lost their moral, and this, combined with the 
bad treatment they had received, had ruined their vitality and 
caused heavy mortality. One lie circulated by the Germans 
was that the Indians ate their prisoners. This was done in order 
to encourage their askaris to ill-treat their Indian prisoners. 

Owing to the fact that the Mkonde plateau was reported to be 
practically waterless, and also that the Lindi force and the Nigerian 
Brigade were already pushing the enemy southward, Nos. 1 and 2 
Columns were now directed along the western edge of the plateau 
in order to prevent the Germans from moving in this direction, 
and, if possible, to surround them. 

No. 1 moved rapidly from Ndanda to Mwiti, by the main Lindi 
road, while No. 2, cutting fresh roads, moved from Chiwata to 
Namakonga, almost due south. The soil coming off the hills 
round Chiwata was very soft, and much had to be done to the road, 
but, in spite of the difficulties, the Hull and Kilwa batteries managed 
to accomplish the journey, although much man-handling had to be 
done. The work of the troops and the East African Pioneers under 
Lieut. Pickwell in making the road as we marched along was 
splendid. 

From Namakonga we moved to Mwiti, at which place No. 1 
Column had had some fairly hot work the previous day in heading 
off the enemy from going south, and was now pushing him, through 
a tangle of hills, to Lushemi, the Nigerian Brigade and the Lindi force 
pressing him from the north and west. Part of No. 2 Column, 
the 2/3rd King’s African Rifles, now took up the running, to relieve 
the 55th (Coke’s) Rifles belonging to No. 1 Column, and it looked 
almost as if von Lettow would be brought to a standstill, as in 
addition to the troops already mentioned, the South African Horse 
and K.A.R. Mounted Infantry were moving round on the south 
to intercept his retirement south. 

While at Mwiti we secured a most valuable capture in the shape 
of a staff officer who had been sent by Tafel, commanding the 
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German west force, to try and get communication with von Lettow. 
The pursuit of the Germans had been so rapid that this officer walked 
into one of our picquets, thinking it was a friendly one, and, on 
being fired at at 50 yards, surrendered. As events turned out, he 
was the only messenger sent through by Tafel, and so von Lettow, 
whose communications with his western force had been cut long 
before, had no information as to the progress of that force. 
Incidentally, it gave us information of Tafel’s intentions. 

It appeared curious that von Lettow was so anxious to get to 
the Mkonde plateau, which did not promise much to him in the way 
of water and supplies, but, from the information that was now given 
out, it seemed that he had been promised that an airship, presumably 
bringing supplies from Germany, either of munitions or men, 
would reach him on the plateau. This, on the face of it, appeared 
preposterous. But it is beyond doubt that a Zeppelin did start 
from Germany to go to him, and did proceed well into Africa ; but, 
owing to some trouble or other, did not arrive at its destination. 
At any rate, we were very much on the look-out for it for some days. 
Whether von Lettow meant to escape in this airship or merely 
expected to get supplies from it, one can hardly guess; at any rate 
he was disappointed, and it was its failure to appear which finally 
led him to make up his mind to retire into Portuguese East Africa. 

Before doing so, however, he resolved to rid himself of all encum- 
brances, so he left behind all his weaklings, and also many non- 
stayers, destroyed ammunition and stores, and jettisoned his 
few remaining cattle. 

Moving west and then south, by unknown routes, through the 
bush he made for Niwala, which had been very strongly fortified, 
and was just north of the Rovuma river. It was held by a small 
German garrison, and at one time it was credibly reported that 
he would hold on there until he could effect a junction with his 
western force. His movement in this direction was not entirely 
unnoticed, as a patrol of the K.A.R. Mounted Infantry came 
across his tracks, which, in addition to the surrender of his sick 
and others, made it clear that he had quitted. 

Nos. 1 and 3 Columns followed in pursuit of von Lettow, while 
the Nigerian Brigade and No. 2 Column, under command of General 
Cunliffe, moved south-west to Massassi in order to check the move- 
ments of the German western force under Tafel, who was then 
moving in a south-east cfrection to the Rovuma. 

The weather by this time was very hot and trying, and the 
exertions demanded from the troops in making roads and moving 
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hurriedly from Mwiti to Nairombo, thence to Massassi, a pile of 
hot outcrop rock, thence to Nahaganotu, and then due south to 
the Bangalla river, at a rate of some 15 miles a day, were 
tremendous. However, all were in good spirits, knowing that the 
Germans were practically beaten, and worked with right good will 
to make this excellent progress. 

It was not until the 24th of November that we heard with any 
certainty of Tafel’s movements. Apparently, at one time he had 
determined to head on to Massassi, but, hearing that that place was 
occupied by us, he decided to move by a route farther south along 
the Bangalla river, and try to effect a junction with von Lettow 
at Niwala, not knowing that that place was also occupied by 
us. His troops were in a very bad state, being almost entirely 
without provisions, and he was not in communication with von 
Lettow. 

In the meantime No. 1 Column had followed von Lettow through 
Niwala and on to the Rovuma. He crossed the river and then 
rushed the Portuguese post at Ngomano, retiring into Portuguese 
East Africa, while No. 1 Column remained at the junction of the 
Bangalla and Rovuma rivers, thus blocking the progress of any 
move of the enemy’s western force on Niwala. 

Tafel’s force was pursuing its weary way along the Bangalla, 
when on the 26th of November No. 2 Column hit its tail, and at the 
same time its head touched a portion of No. 1 Column, with which 
it had a skirmish. It was evident now to Tafel that he had a column 
in front and also in rear of him, that he had no hope of help from 
von Lettow, and, seeing that his position was hopeless and his 
troops at their last gasp, he surrendered on the 28th of November, 
his total strength being about 4,000. 

With the exception of another small column of the western 
force which joined von Lettow south of the Rovuma, the entire 
forces in German East Africa were thus accounted for, and the whole 
of the country was, on the 29th of November, entirely free of any 
hostile troops. The force which escaped into Portuguese East Africa 
with von Lettow probably numbered about 250 whites and 1500 
askaris, and arrangements were immediately made for their pursuit. 
This led to operations which continued until the Armistice. 

However, as there was no necessity to maintain such large 
forces as were then in the country for this expedition, the majority 
of the Columns were broken up, among them my Column, No. 2, 
and practically all the British, South African and Indian units 
returned to their countries, leaving the continuation of the 
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campaign to the King’s African Rifles, who were eminently fitted 
to cope with the situation. 

Thus, after a period of almost three years, ended the campaign 
in German East Africa, a campaign which in ordinary circumstances 
would have been accounted quite an important war. As has been 
previously remarked, had it not been for the personality of General 
von Lettow, it probably would not have lasted three months. But 
from our point of view there were other causes why the dénouement 
was delayed so long. 

Although General von Lettow had very many difficulties with 
which to contend, difficulties that no soldier will deny, owing to lack 
of guns, ammunition and supplies, yet he had a force of long-service 
askaris, well trained in bush warfare, a sufficient proportion of 
white leaders, a great number of machine guns, and from time to 
time obtained reinforcements in men and material, and had a vast 
country in which to operate. 

On the other hand, we had at the beginning of the war, in British 
East Africa only small bodies of the King’s African Rifles. During 
the course of the campaign, large additions were made to this regi- 
ment, but the new men were very slightly trained, and, for various 
reasons, principally because of our commitments elsewhere and lack 
of shipping, our efforts in sending men, material and supplies from 
overseas were spasmodic, and frequently, owing to want of know- 
ledge, unsuitable. 

As an instance, the importation of thousands of animals to 
draw wheeled carriages in a region infested with tsetse fly, instead 
of introducing motor transport at once, was hopeless. In fact, 
not until motor transport displaced almost entirely every other 
form of carriage did the campaign begin to arrive at finality. 

During the initial stages of the campaign, the policy pursued 
by us was to make wide concentric movements designed to push 
the German forces farther south, or to surround them. But this was 
practically playing into von Lettow’s hands. So long as he could 
prolong affairs by waiting for these movements to develope, and 
then slip away (unless he saw some certain chance of success in 
attacking), in order to upset plans and cause a fresh concentration, 
which was attended by all the difficulties of supply and communica- 
tion, he was perfectly content. He lost very few men, and the 
campaign continued. 

With men accustomed to the climate, and well trained to the 
bush, he could easily outlast our troops, our men suffering severely 
owing to the climatic conditions, and to their inexperience in the 
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tactics needed for the terrain. Not until the decision was arrived 
at that the German forces must be engaged and fought, did they 
begin to lose appreciably, by death, wounds and desertion, losses 
which finally reduced their strength from some 15,000 to 1,500 men. 

In their tactical dispositions, the Germans, as in most things, 
were extraordinarily methodical and stereotyped, and to the end 
retained the same type. In attack, which they seldom undertook 
unless certain of success, a slight frontal disposition, with a strong 
flank movement hitting at the rearmost portion of their opponent. 
In defence, where retirement was expected or inevitable, a wide 
position devoid of depth, strong by reason of a massing of well- 
sited and well-hidden machine guns, and resting generally on insur- 
mountable or very difficult obstacles on each flank ; and for counter- 
attack, a small body of well-disciplined and well-trained men, directed 
by bugle and whistle on one flank or the other of their enemy. 

On the other hand, whenever a tough defence was intended, 
the positions were prepared, still fairly wide, but one in rear of another, 
in some cases as many as eight or nine, with distances of 300 to 400 
yards between each. In both cases, however, the assumption was 
that the columns attacking them would be guided by what was 
probably the only track in the district, and thus the centre of the 
attack was practically located in anticipation. 

It was not until our columns took to making their own roads, 
and thus came unexpectedly on the flank of the enemy’s prepared 
positions, that the Germans began to feel a loss of security in their 
positions, and, owing to their stereotyped habits, were unable to 
change their tactics. 

No doubt, in bow and arrow days, the principle of a column 
armed with superior weapons, marching along a ready-made track, 
upon which attack could only be made by invisible attackers armed 
with prehistoric weapons, who could be dispersed with the longer 
ranging fire of rifles, was sound and feasible. But when the 
defender is armed with as good weaponsas his opponent, it is necessary 
for the attacker in bush warfare to take greater advantages of the 
opportunities offered by the bush for concealing his movements, thus 
permitting him, after feeling his way, to choose his line of attack, 
to construct new tracks, and to strike at unexpected points. Such 
tactics, naturally, force the defence to use a perimeter form of armed 
camp, which, as has been previously explained, can be constructed 
in a short space of time. 

It is improbable for various reasons that any large mass of 
human supply carriers will ever be used again as they were during 
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this campaign. Necessarily, a number will always be required 
with the fighting troops themselves, but, apart from these, their 
use is expensive and wasteful. So long as the tsetse fly plague 
exists, which will cease only with the elimination of all game (an 
almost impossible matter), the carriage of supplies by horses and 
cattle, either carrying loads or drawing vehicles, is, after past experi- 
ence, unthinkable. Six weeks to six months is the outside staying 
power of any animal, unless laboriously treated daily with drugs 
and medicines. ‘This applies equally of course to any batteries using 
horses or mules. 

And hence the problem of this form of warfare resolves itself 
into the use of mechanical means of transport, that is, either light 
railways or motor transport. It may be taken that a campaign 
during the rainy season in these regions is an impossibility. Enormous 
areas are covered by flood, small streams, easily negotiable during 
the dry season, become mighty rivers covering miles of country, 
the black cotton soil which is met with everywhere is a quagmire, 
and without huge bridges, and vast embankments, communications 
are for the time being at anend. Added to this, it is no exaggeration 
to say that unless troops at such seasons were supplied with permanent 
and storm-proof covering, an entire force would disintegrate by 
reason of disease. __ 

This being so, campaigns are practicable only in the dry seasons, 
and it is at these seasons that the use of mechanical transport is 
entirely feasible. It has been shown that broad tracks can very 
easily be constructed which are perfectly suitable for light motor 
vehicles. Heavy lorries are of little use, except on made roads, 
as they churn up the light soil, and move with great difficulty. 

To avoid a very long line served by mechanical transport, light 
railways should be, and can be, laid down at a fair rate. In 1917 
over a mile of track was often laid down in a day, and since the vehicles 
were driven by motor power, and were very light, great stress had 
not to be laid on alignments. 

As was natural in such novel conditions, various experiments 
were made in the disposition of troops for attack, but it may safely 
be affirmed that in the end the bush was the determining factor 
which gave more or less sealed patterns to these operations. To 
engage in an action without thorough preliminary reconnaissance 
was a costly business. Even in the most pressing circumstances 
it was wiser to avoid an encounter when reconnaissance had not been 
possible. But when there had been a successful preliminary recon- 
naissance and the point of attack could be determined, a mass attack 
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in line of close parallel columns closely linked with just sufficient 
room to permit of deployment, and with a large number of machine 
guns placed well forward to furnish a heavy surprise fire, proved 
successful. The bush permitted approach up to close range. On 
the other hand, it limited anything in the way of concentric attacks. 
Naturally, a strong reserve was invariably necessary. 

Again owing to the bush, artillery action was difficult and un- 
certain, but invaluable where targets had been ascertained by recon- 
naissance. ‘The tangle of bush and trees always necessitated 
clearance for gun positions. 

Wireless, although used to a great extent, was on many occasions 
rendered inoperative because of climatic reasons. The telephone 
was invaluable, not only for the maintenance of communications, 
but also for guiding parties to their units, the more so when telephone 
lines had, here and there, tabs showing the names of the units 
placed upon them. 

The bush again militated a great deal against the usefulness of 
overhead observation. Camps, entrenchments and bodies of troops 
were thoroughly hidden by it, and the main advantages gained were 
by photography, by which knowledge was obtained of tracks and 
clearings, and by the bombing of positions which had been previously 
marked down by foot reconnaissance. The construction of aero- 
dromes is a very lengthy and laborious matter, and it is probably 
preferable to retain aeroplanes far back with headquarters, sending 
them on specified missions, rather than to attach them to advanced 
columns. 

Although cavalry and mounted infantry were used to a certain 
extent, sometimes with valuable results, it is doubtful whether their 
use is to be recommended normally. The occasions for using them 
for guerrilla expeditions are few, and, owing to the enormous loss 
in horses from tsetse fly, it is a costly affair in return for the temporary 
advantages gained. The same results could be, and in fact were, 
gained by small parties of infantry and guides well acquainted with 
the country. 

Sanitation and march discipline were neglected to a great 
extent, the reasons being that we were for some considerable 
time dealing with large masses of undisciplined carriers, practically 
savages, and also with very partially trained troops, and in both 
cases undermanned as to trained officers. But never did the neglect 
of these two important military requirements tell more heavily. The 
acres of porters’ graves near Dar-es-Salam bear silent witness to it. 

As a matter of fact, the moment that both sanitation and march 
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discipline were insisted upon, there was an instant improvement 
in the well-being of the troops, and this the more so, as, although 
the carrier was a savage and quite ignorant of any laws of sanitation 
or discipline, he was a cheerful and willing individual. 

In order to perfect march discipline, a light load of 40 Ibs. was 
insisted upon and regularity of halts and place of marching were 
systematized, while to improve sanitation, special porters’ camps, 
defended by an abattis, and guarded by a small body of troops, 
were instituted within reasonable distance of the camp. These, 
after a short time, were splendidly managed, and were as clean 
as one could desire, and the good effect upon the general health of 
all the troops was marked. 

My object has been to give a general impression of a campaign 
carried out under modern conditions, with large forces, in a country 
like East Africa. If the views put forward may be of any use in 
the future, I shall feel that what has been set down has not been 
in vain. 


GENERALS AND THE GOVERNMENT 
By BriGc.-GENERAL J. E. EpMonps, C.B., C.M.G., R.E. (retired) 


IT is not our intention to discuss here the details or the merits of 
the attack of Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice on Mr. Lloyd 
George. ‘There are, however, some principles involved, deserving 
of attention, which are liable to be overlooked in a partisan examina- 
tion of the incident, and some of the lessons might thus be missed. 
The republication in pamphlet form of the articles that General 
Maurice wrote last June for the Westmmster Gazette was 
referred to in the Editorial of the October number of the Army 
Quarterly. ‘The outside cover of the pamphlet bears the title “‘ In- 
trigues of the War. Startling Revelations Hidden until 1922. 
Important Military Secrets now Disclosed.” We think it only fair 
to say that we can find no military secrets disclosed—we did not 
anticipate that a man of General Maurice’s character, an officer who 
had been Director of Military Operations at the War Office, would 
disclose military secrets—in fact, we can discover very little that the 
public did not know already. 

In their duties the higher officers of the Army, both in peace and 
war, particularly the C.I.G.S. and his staff, come in direct contact 
with the Cabinet, the Ministers of the Crown. These gentlemen 
are politicians—the men who deal with policy—and are charged with 
the government of the country. We are all what our training 
makes us ; the essential difference between politicians and soldiers— 
the men who plan and carry out military operations—has been very 
clearly set down by the son of a German ex-Chancellor, himself a 
soldier. In explaining the different points of view of the Chancellor 
and the First Quartermaster-General,* Captain von Hertling tells 
us that Ludendorff, after appreciation of a question, gave a decision, 
and then issued orders to ensure its execution : 


“‘ but politics are the art of doing what is possible, and are built up on 
quite different and essentially more subtle considerations than is a military 
order ; this to the soldier was an impossible thought.” 
® See ‘‘ Ein Jahr in der Reichskanzlei,” p. 60. 
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The Chancellor judged that his main business was to find out how 
much the Reichstag would allow him to do, to persuade it, perhaps, to 
permit him to go a little further, but not to browbeat it or to issue 
arbitrary orders to the country. 

As a general result of the different training and experiences of 
politicians and soldiers, it may be accepted that no soldier makes a 
good politician—even Napoleon and Wellington failed, in very 
different ways, indeed, as politicians ; successful soldiers seem only 
to be able to rule as dictators. Conversely, no politician has proved 
a victorious director of armies. ‘“ Wellington wished England to 
be governed by her gentlemen, not by her generals,” we have been 
told,* and we are quite sure, after reading his Despatches, he desired 
that the operations of her Army should be directed by her generals, 
not by her statesmen. 

From a purely military point of view, the late Prime Minister 
may have been, as some soldiers called him, “‘an organizer of defeat,” 
just as, in the opinion of many military students, was the younger 
Pitt ¢ and, in more recent times, Gambetta. There is, however, 
more than the military point of view in a general plan of military 
operations. The politician has to take into consideration the feelings 
and potentialities of the nation as a whole, of allies, and even of 
neutrals. On a wet afternoon in the old headquarters office at 
Tidworth House on Salisbury Plain, the late Field-Marshal Sir 
Evelyn Wood got to reminiscences, and used a phrase—in reference 
to a mistake he made, the one mistake of his life, when in command 
at Alexandria in 1882—which ever since had stuck in our memory : 
“* Always bear in mind it is just possible that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment know a bit more than you do.” 

War and policy are, or should be, closely connected. The 
soldier, at any rate in this country, has nothing to say as to provoking 
war ; all he may ask is that the Government should give the Army 
due warning, so that preparation may proceed part passu with the 
political and diplomatic action that culminates in declaration of war. 
We drifted utterly unprepared into the American War, the Napoleonic 
Wars, and the Crimean War ; a little better prepared into the South 
African War ; still better prepared, but still very far from as fully . 
prepared as our enemies, into the late war. More will have to be 
done in preparation for the next, because of the technical material 
with which war is now waged. It is no longer sufficient to recruit men 

* See “ British History in the Nineteenth Century, 1782-1901,” by G. M. 
Nat Gat p. 174. 


e of the most incompetent war ministers ever known to history, according 
to Macaulay. 
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who can “ march, shoot and obey ;” the whole resources of the 
nation must be organized. 

Major-General Charles Ross’s “ Representative Government and 
War,” written at the close of the South African War, is the only book 
we know which treats of the subject of the relations of politicians 
and soldiers in this respect; and, although its author is inclined 
to “ damn the politicians,”’ he gives a valuable statement of the case, 
and it should be read by both sides. The necessity for collaboration 
in peace, and in preparation for war, if war seems inevitable or even 
probable, and for cooperation in general strategy during war, could 
not be made clearer than it is by General Ross. Though much was 
done in the years following the South African War by the Committee 
of Imperial Defence to bring ministers, sailors and soldiers together, 
with vast benefit to the nation,® it is much to be regretted that no 
Government has seen fit to publish the volume on events leading up 
to the South African War, prepared by the late Colonel G. F. R. 
Henderson, as the first volume of the official account. It was sup- 
pressed when in proof. It is believed to have contained a luminous 
exposition of the relations that should exist between the Government 
and the heads of the Army, and of the dangers of letting policy 
outrun preparedness. Had this treatise been preserved, and its 
lessons taken to heart, it might have saved the nation many an 
anxious hour in 1914 and 1918. 

The more politicians and soldiers understand each other the 
better—there has been undoubtedly mutual mistrust in the past. 

In peace time the situation is fairly simple. On the advice of the 
Esher Committee,t the office of Commander-in-Chief was abolished, 
and the Secretary of State for War was provided with an advisory 
Army Council of the four principal staff officers of the Army and 
certain civilian members. The Secretary of State is the link between 
the Cabinet and the Army, and the civil element reigns supreme. 

When war comes, a commander-in-chief is appointed—in each 
theatre of war, and for the Home Forces in the recent war—and a 
new factor appears. To what extent is the Government { properly 
justified in initiating and controlling military operations ; in other 

® It was perhaps unfortunate that the Committee appears to have died a natural 
death on the outbreak of the late war. 

+ The signatories were Lord Esher, the late Admiral Sir J. (Lord) Fisher and 
Colonel G. S. Clarke (retired R.E.), now Lord Sydenham. It was understood at 
the time that no soldier of eminence would lend his name to a recommendation 
for abolishing the office of Commander-in-Chief. 

¢ It will be convenient to use the word, as the Constitution knows of no Premier, 
War Cabinet, or other machinery that it may find desirable to use for the supreme 


control of the armed forces of the Kingdom in war. ‘The machinery used will 
be referred to agains 
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words, when should counsel end and command begin? It cannot 
be better put than in the words of Jomini in his “* Art of War ”’: 


* Before leaving this important branch of the subject, another means of 
influencing military operations—viz. that of a council of war at the seat 
of Government—deserves notice. Louvois for a long time directed from 
Paris the armies of Lous XIV., and with success. Carnot, also, from Paris 
directed the armies of the Republic : in 1793 he did well, and saved France ; 
in 1794 his action was at first very unfortunate, but he repaired his faults 
afterwards by chance ; in 1796 he was completely at fault. It is to be 
observed, however, that both Louvois and Carnot individually controlled 
the armies, and that there was no council of war. The Aulic Council, 
sitting in Vienna, was often entrusted with the duty of directing the opera- 
tions of the armies ; and there has never been but one opinion in Europe 
as to its fatal influence. Whether this opinion is right or wrong, the 
Austrian generals alone are able to decide. My own opinion is that 
the functions of such a body in this connection should be limited to the 
adoption of a general plan of operations. By this I do not mean a plan 
which should trace out the campaign in detail, restricting the generals and 
compelling them to give battle without regard to circumstances, but a 
plan which should determine the object of the campaign, the nature of 
the operations, whether offensive or defensive, the material means to be 
applied to these first enterprises, afterwards for the reserves, and finally 
for the levies which may be necessary if the country be invaded. These 
points, it is true, should be discussed in a council, of both generals and 
ministers, and to these points should the control of the council be limited ; 
for if it should not only order the general in command to march to Vienna 
or to Paris, but should also have the presumption to indicate the manner in 
which he should maneuvre to attain this object, the unfortunate general 
would certainly be beaten, and the whole responsibility of his reverses 
should fall upon the shoulders of those who, hundreds of miles distant, 
took upon themselves the duty of directing the army—a duty so difficult 
for any one, even upon the scene of operations.”’ 


Thus the Government should will the end, the generals choose 
the means; policy, having fixed the end, should not dictate to 
strategy its choice of means. It must, however, be recognized that 
policy must sometimes overstep the dividing line; thus, it was no 
doubt politic in the late war to rule out a landing at Alexandretta 
where the French might have disliked interference in what they 
regarded as their sphere of influence. In 1918 the German Chan- 
cellor Hertling refused to sanction and stopped Ludendorft’s prepara- 
tions for an attempt to turn the Allied flank through Holland, which 
had come to his knowledge.* ‘The sudden end of operations on 
the 11th of November, 1918, when a few more days of hostilities 
‘would have led to the unconditional surrender of the German forces 
an the field, was undoubtedly dictated by policy. 


@ See “ Ein Jahr in der Reichskanzlei,” p. 96. 
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The battle of the Boyne affords an interesting example of policy 
overriding, and properly, strategical consideration. Schomberg had 
planned an operation which, if successful, would have led to the 
surrounding of the bulk of the Irish Army and the capture of James IT. 
himself. The last thing King William wished was to capture his 
rival. All he wanted was to frighten him out of Ireland. So he 
directed that the plan should be modified and the pass of Duleck 
left open for James and his beaten army to retreat by. 

It is worthy of recall that when, in 1800, Napoleon sent Moreau 
to force the passage of the Rhine and to break into the Black Forest, 
he suggested a method, but did not insist on Moreau following it ; 
and that general, in fact, employed quite a different but successful 
plan. It is, it would seem, impossible, or at any rate very difficult, 
to carry out another man’s military plan, and we have to be thankful 
that the Germans did not recognize this in 1914, and decided to 
set Moltke to put into execution Schlieffen’s receipt for victory. 

The best known instances of the fatal effects of a Government 
interfering with the strategic disposition of its generals are to be found 
in the history of the Civil War in the United States, 1861-65. As 
far as human judgment can go, President Lincoln, by his withdrawal 
of McDowell’s troops from McClellan, in order to cover the capital 
directly, postponed the capture of Richmond for three long years ! 
But the great President learned his lesson by hard experience, and in 
1864-65 left the operations to Grant, declining even to inquire what 
his general’s plans were. In 1914-18 interference with the Com- 
manders-in-Chief seemed to increase as the war progressed. 

When a minister or any commander sends off an officer on an 
independent enterprise, he should say: “I have complete confidence 
in your judgment, you know my general views ; do what you feel best 
and do not feel bound to a particular course by what I have said. 
I will take full responsibility for your action.” 

If he feels that he cannot say this—and mean it—he should 
select another instrument to execute his purpose. 

Conversely, a general who feels that he has lost the confidence of 
the Government or his Commander-in-Chief should offer his resigna- 
tion. One eminent general when offered a command by the late 
Premier is said to have refused, adding bluntly, “‘ You don’t trust me 
and, as a matter of fact, I don’t trust you.” This was at least honest. 
Another equally eminent general wrote to the officer next above him : 
‘‘ For some time it has been clear to me that we do not see eye to 
eye, and it is better, I think, for the good of the cause that I should 
go.” It was a great renunciation, but entirely loyal and patriotic. 
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It does not come within the limits of this article to discuss how 
the work of the Navy and the Army, not to say the Air Force, 1s to be 
coordinated. We have indicated as regards military operations the 
border line where policy, and with it counsel, ends, and strategy, 
and with it command, begins. It is in this No-Man’s-Land that 
difficulties must occur, and here the characteristic and radical differ- 
ences of the points of view of politicians and soldiers must be recon- 
ciled. Not only in this country, but in others where the power of 
the soldier is greater, have there been such difficulties. The bicker- 
ings of the Chancellors with Ludendorff are notorious. Conrad von 
H6tzendorf’s memoirs * have drawn attention to his constant friction 
with the Court and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and his dismissal 
from the post of Chief of the Staff—once in peace, and a second time 
during the war. The politician likes exploring every avenue ; the 
soldier is accustomed to obey the command of the senior officer, to 
listen to one voice only, his own if he is the senior; he recognizes 
the value of speedy decision and rapid execution in war, and he 
relies, and must rely, largely on intuition and the inspiration of the 
moment. 

The soldier when in council with politicians, if he wishes to gain 
his case, must drop the habit of command, of méking up his mind 
to one course and sticking to it, so valuable in the conduct of opera- 
tions. He must use the politician’s arts of persuasion and argument, 
and practise the “‘ elastic yielding ”’ so fatal in the field. ‘There are 
stories of one general—who did not get his own way with the politi- 
cians—that, at the close of a long discussion, when asked what he 
thought, he merely repeated verbatim what he had said some hours 
before, and remarked in a loud aside to another general present for a 
specific purpose: ‘‘ You are only here for the day; I have to 
listen to this rot every day.” This is certainly the way how not to 
do it. 

The man of action and rapid decision is rarely a persuasive 
speaker ; a first-class expert is generally the very worst person to 
explain his art to a layman. It has often seemed to us that eminent 
soldiers when at the council board would do well to employ a K.C. 
who would get up their case, put it lucidly before the council, and then 
examine his clients on points requiring further elucidation. It was, 
indeed, in this kind of capacity that Lord Haldane, when Secretary 
of State for War, did such eminent service at the Committee of 
Imperial Defence during the years preceding the war. In any case, 
the politician must remember the common limitation of great com- 


® See ‘‘ Aus meiner Dienstzeit.” 
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manders, and should not give ear too readily to irresponsible military 
advisers of greater eloquence and often correspondingly less military 
gifts. The fatal effect of having two advisers who whisper their 
different counsel into either side of the politician’s head 1s too 
obvious to need more than mention. It leads to the recipient going 
his own way, hesitation or inaction. Counsel should be open, and 
if there are opposing voices, there should be open discussion. Any 
other course, though not unconstitutional, is contrary to tradition 
and practice, and it is well to remember Napoleon’s dictum that 
“ one bad general is better than two good ones.” 

Matters are naturally more complicated in a war conducted by a 
coalition of allies ; but the same general principles hold good. The 
conferences at Chantilly when Marshal Joffre ruled at G.Q.G. seem 
to have been models of such assemblies. The proceedings were 
short, and did little more than give sanction to decisions previously 
worked out and agreeable to all the governments and commanders 
concerned. ‘The Versailles Supreme War Council, in its turn, we 
are told by General Maurice, served as a useful clearing house. 

It is quite unnecessary, after the experiences of 1914-1918 to labour 
the point that an executive council cannot be used as a substitute for 
a commander-in-chief. The attempts made to control armies by the 
Aulic Council,* the Netherlands Commissioners, the Spanish Junta, 
the Republican deputies on mission in the French Revolutionary 
wars, and the delegates of the Parliamentarians in the Nivelle offensive 
in April, 1917, have one and all resulted in lack of success, if not 
in disaster. 

The formation of the Versailles executive council to manceuvre 
the reserves, by which alone a commander-in-chief can influence a 
battle, deserves the severest condemnation. It was a miserable 
substitute for unity of command. In war, minutes, nay seconds, are 
of importance. We have seen the vital conference at Doullens in 
April, 1918, which placed Marshal Foch in charge of the operations, 
delayed for a whole day because the necessary members could not be 
collected. In war it is rare that one course is right and all others are 
wrong. Some of the best generals and admirals were men who 
never took counsel; they knew and could order what the situation 
required, but in some instances were unable to explain logically why 


® This Council of ill repute, the Retchshofrath, the Imperial Court Council 
of the Holy Roman Empire, was a permanent Supreme War Council, sitting both 
in peace and war, dating back to the seventeenth century. It was presided over 
by a Field-Marshal, had about twenty members and some hundred clerical staf¥- 
Occasionally, as in the case of Wallenstein, it deputed its powers of command im 
the field to a general, and the Austrian campaigns were then frequently successful. 
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they took a certain course, and often did not arrive at it by any logical 
process. When more than one head is concerned there is always 
danger of delay, indecision—the best is the enemy of the good—and 
of leakage ; as Cecil Rhodes once said: ‘‘ what two people know is 
not a secret.” 

Certain conferences and discussions are, however, unavoidable, 
even in connection with operations in the field. Army, corps and 
divisional commanders before the initiation of an operation usually 
assemble their staff officers in conference, explain the scheme and 
discuss preliminary requirements, and then send their officers away 
to consider and to work out details, to re-assemble later on for further 
conference. But no successful commander has ever assembled 
a conference during a battle to discuss how he should move his troops 
or how he should employ his reserves. In order that these pre- 
liminary conferences may not “ give the show away,” it may be 
necessary to make, as Ludendorff ordered in the winter of 1917-1918, 
complete preparations at various other parts of the front, where it 
is not intended to proceed in execution of an offensive. 

One further point suggests itself—what is the position of the 
officer who cannot reconcile his conscience to accepting the decision 
or approving the explanations of the Government as regards military 
action in which he is or has been concerned ? 

Sir Algernon West, “ the prime minister of a prime minister,” 
has told us that “ the kings of England are the Cabinet Ministers ”’— 
the King reigns, the Ministers govern. The position of officers 
towards the Government was well summed up by Field-Marshal 
Sir W. Robertson, General Maurice’s Chief in 1916-1918, in an address 
to the students at the Staff College. He said: “‘ Remember, gentle- 
men, you owe allegiance not only to the King, but to the Government 
of the day.” A certain very worldly-wise general, putting it on a 
lower plane, once said to us—it was before the days of the ha’penny 
Press : “ It is no good running your head up against the Government 
of the day, or the Editor of the Jimes.”’ 

We may recall the example of Lord Wolseley, the Commander- 
in-Chief, and Sir John Ardagh, his Director of Military Intelligence— 
there was no Director of Military Operations then—when everything 
went wrong in 1899, in the early weeks of the South African War. 
The Ministers of the day—e.g. Lord Salisbury at the Cutlers’ Feast 
at Shefhield—laid the blame for lack of intelligence, for employment 
of insufficient troops and for defeat, on Wolseley and Ardagh. 
These officers said nothing. Even when the capture of copies of 
the Intelligence “‘ Handbook of the South African Republics ” by 
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the enemy, and the publication of their contents in the American 
and British Press, which led to their being placed on the table of 
the House of Commons, showed that the Government had been 
correctly informed, these two great soldiers did not “ rub it in;”’ 
they did not write to the newspapers ; they did not leave statements 
to be published after their deaths. Indeed, Sir John Ardagh, when 
asked to write something to be issued when he was dead, refused, 
saying: ‘I could not be fully exculpated without injuring the 
reputation of two of my masters.” 

The soldier is a servant of the State, and for the good of the 
State as a whole he must keep his place. Truly, he may find it 
hard. When, before the war, General Deguise * reported to the 
Belgian Minister for War the dangerous condition of the defences 
of Antwerp, on which he recommended the expenditure of consider- 
able sums in order to bring them up to date, the Minister refused to 
find the money, adding that it was his affair—‘‘ I am responsible to 
the people.”’ He was, of course, liable to impeachment. When in 
October, 1914, he was stepping into his car to accompany the 
Government to Ostend, the Minister said to the General: ‘‘ You 
are responsible for the defence.” Nothing could show more clearly 
the real onus of responsibility. The soldier must expect the 
politician to take shelter behind him, both physically and meta- 
phorically—in fact, he is an umbrella, but only to be taken out 
when it rains. 

If an officer feels he cannot work with his political masters—who, 
after all, are elected for the purpose by the nation—he has a remedy : 
resignation. But, in the present writer’s opinion, he should still be 
silent, at any rate, until discussion cannot embarrass the Government. 
Even then it is better that he should get a parliamentarian to take 
up the matter in the constitutional way. He must remember that 
he is a soldier, not a politician. In the last twenty years, let it not 
be forgotten, three generals have resigned their appointments on the 
Army Council, silently, for conscience sake, and without attacking 
the Government or the Secretary of State for War. A junior officer 
who, like General Maurice, may believe that his country is being 
endangered by certain action, has the simpler course of appeal to 
the officer under whom he is serving, by whose decision he must 
abide. 


® See his book, “‘ La Défense de la position fortifiée d’Anvers en 1914.” 


THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN THE GREAT WAR 


Military Operations—France and Belgium, 1914. (History of the 
Great War based on official documents, by direction of the 
Historical Section, Committee of Imperial Defence.) London : 
Macmillan & Co., 1922. 215.: with a separate volume of 
maps, 21S. 


THE publication of the first volume of the Official Military History 
of the war of 1914-18 has been eagerly awaited for some time by 
all those who wish to learn what really did happen in the opening 
stages of that great struggle, for hitherto there has been nothing of 
a really authoritative character available which gives the details 
with any approach to accuracy. So much could not be disclosed in 
1914 that all sorts and kinds of inaccurate stories have become current, 
while many deeds of real note and merit have not been recognized 
as they should be. The credit can now be given to the Suffolks 
for their nine hours of stubborn endurance of a merciless and in- 
cessant bombardment in their exposed position at the salient on 
the British right at Le Cateau, and to the 4th Division for the 
triumph of discipline by which it extricated itself from that 
encounter into which it had been plunged under crippling dis- 
advantages, without divisional mounted troops to cover it, with- 
out a signal company to maintain its communications, with no 
engineers or ambulances or heavy battery. If there has been some 
impatience over the time which this account has been in preparation, 
for nearly seven years have elapsed since it was decided to make a 
start on an authorized account of the doings of the British Army in 
the war, this volume has only to be read to silence completely any 
complaints on the score of the delay in its appearance. It has been 
worth waiting to get as thorough and careful a story as this. It 
is abundantly clear that an earlier appearance would have robbed 
it of much of the authoritative and, in some respects, definitive 
character which it possesses. Subsequent writers may build up on 
the basis of this account structures of a more advanced and elaborate 
character. ‘They may expand, they may expound, they may develope 
273 18 
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points on which this account maintains a judicious reticence ; they 
may draw explicit lessons and conclusions which in this volume 
are at most implied; they will probably discuss what should 
have been done and what might have happened ; but they are not 
likely to displace it as a clear and straightforward narrative of the 
facts. If it avoids criticism and controversy, it does not abstain 
entirely from comment and the comments are judicious and con- 
vincing, making the reader wish that there were more of them. 
We also heartily commend the admirable summaries which occur 
from time to time. The one dealing with the development of 
trench-warfare in the early days on the Aisne is a really excellent 
sketch. ‘“ None of the belligerents,” it is pointed out, “‘ entered 
the war prepared for trench-warfare on a large scale,’’ though the 
Germans, who had given rather more attention to the subject and 
to the attack of fortresses, found themselves much better prepared 
with material and so gained an early advantage in this respect. 

It is clear that the task of sorting and sifting the information 
available on the British side alone has been a formidable undertaking. 
If there was a great mass of records available, it needed careful 
examination and arranging, and, whilst on certain subjects and for 
certain periods there was an embarrassing wealth of information, 
for others there were enormous gaps and deficiencies. This is 
especially the case with the opening period of the war. Those who 
know anything of war diaries, and the conditions under which they 
were compiled in 1914, will appreciate the difficulties of extricating 
from such sources an accurate, coherent and fairly complete account. 
Those who wrote war diaries will be the first to marvel that out of 
the straw they provided any kind of bricks could have been produced. 
There were exceptions, it is true; not a few battalions and some higher 
formations managed to compile accounts of real value, but the type 
of war diary whose record for the 14th of September, 1914, ran: 
‘‘ Battle of the Aisne: heavy fighting: rain at night,” was unfortu- 
nately more normal than exceptional. An enormous amount of work 
had to be done, therefore, to supplement these scanty narratives. 
Survivors of different actions were sought out and interviewed, 
and their narratives carefully collated with the diaries ; and missing 
reports and appendices which should have accompanied diaries 
were routed out from their hiding places among the files sent in 
from the “ Third Echelon.” All this has taken time, but it has 
proved that any account which might have been published eighteen 
months ago would have been liable to be superseded speedily. 

Any account, too, based on British sources only must have left 
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unsolved many riddles. Without the copious evidence from the 
German side which has become available of late, and which has been 
used with really remarkable skill and compression, one would form a 
very erroneous picture of what occurred. A conspicuous example of 
this is to be found in the Marne. It is to the narratives of von 
Kluck and von Biilow and the many other German writers who have 
dealt with the Marne that one must turn to discover the effect really 
produced by the advance of the B.E.F. into the gap between the 
German First and Second Armies. These accounts leave no doubt 
that the position gained by the British on the gth of September was 
the “ decisive factor in influencing the Germans to quit the field ” 
(p. 294) of a battle of which it is very well said (p. 295) that, “‘ if 
tactically it was not fought to a finish,” yet “‘ strategically it must 
be regarded as one of the decisive battles of the world.” Yet a 
study of the Marne confined to the British records only would leave 
the impression that the 9th of September was a rather disappointing 
day and that, so far as the British forces were concerned, there was 
really nothing that could be called a “ battle ”’ of the Marne, merely 
a series of sharp encounters between British advanced guards and 
skilfully placed German rear-guards which put up an obstinate 
resistance. But in these encounters ‘“‘in ground eminently ad- 
vantageous to the defence,” the B.E.F. thrust back a body of troops 
“little inferior in numbers to itself,” and “ not only interposed 
itself between the German First and Second Armies, but whilst 
the former was fully engaged in front with Maunoury’s Army had 
turned its left.” 

In the same way von Kluck’s account of his manceuvres during 
the great German advance, Walter Bloem’s “‘ Vormarsch,” the German 
General Staff monograph on Mons, and several other accounts by 
officers who served in the German First Army shed a flood of light 
on the first encounter between the B.E.F. and the Germans. They 
allow, for example, of the substantiation of the claims of the Royal 
Scots to have inflicted heavy casualties on their German opponents 
by identifying the latter as the 75th (Bremen) Regiment, whose losses 
in one attack at Mons are admitted to have amounted to nearly 
400 officers and men. Similarly, it is from the narrative of 
von Zwehl, commander of that Seventh Reserve Corps which 
reached the Chemin des Dames just in time to fill the gap between 
von Biilow’s right and von Kluck’s left, that one learns how narrow 
was the margin by which the B.E.F. was prevented from penetrating 
between the German Armies for a second time. 

It follows from what has been said above, that this book is clearly 
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not of the category of the “Interim Histories” originally 
projected in 1916, largely at the instance of Lord Kitchener, and for 
which Mr. J. W. Fortescue was selected as author. The idea then 
adopted was the compilation under official auspices of readable 
accounts, mainly for the information of the general public, to satisfy 
a general rather than a professional demand, to be followed by the 
compilation at some remoter date of Staff Histories. A similar 
scheme was planned for an “ interim ” Naval History and later on 
it was decided to add an Air History of much the same type. It is 
curious how these projects and their originally selected authors 
have fared. Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Julian Corbett have both 
been suddenly struck down with their work incomplete, and, if the 
admirable first volume of the Air History remains as a masterly 
example of what these histories were originally designed to be, Sir 
Julian Corbett’s two volumes are much too elaborate and too detailed 
to be classed as suitable for popular rather than for professional 
consumption. There is no doubt about their being readable, but 
whatever the exact relation towards them of the Admiralty and 
the exact degree of responsibility assumed by that body for 
them—on which it ts not unreasonable to be puzzled—they are 
more akin to the British official account of the Russo-Japanese 
War than to an “interim ”’ account. And the work we are now 
discussing is different in scope and style from what we might 
have expected from Mr. Fortescue had he not found himself, for 
reasons with which we are not concerned, unable to carry 
through his undertaking. Mr. Fortescue happily is still with us 
and it 1s to be hoped that he will be able to continue his 
*‘ History of the British Army ” into the years after Waterloo, a 
period which certainly needs a careful survey. It is clear, however, 
from the preface and the title-page that, though Mr. Fortescue had 
made some progress with his task before he resigned, he is in no 
sense responsible for the present volume, and that General Edmonds, 
though only credited with having “ compiled’ the volume, has 
really done a great deal more than incorporate in an “ already 
partially drafted account ” materials recently brought to light. 
General Edmonds needs no introduction or commendation to 
readers of the Army Quarterly. He has certainly fulfilled very 
successfully his professed intention of “‘ providing within reasonable 
compass an authoritative account suitable for general readers and for 
students at military schools.” He has done a good deal more than 
that. He has supplied all serious students of the war with an 
indispensable basis for further study. He writes with calm and 
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restraint : he may have set before himself the principle which Leslie 
Stephen is reported to have inculcated upon the contributors to 
the “‘ Dictionary of National Biography,”’ “ No flowers, by request,” 
but his work is thoroughly readable. It is well proportioned and 
well arranged; the narrative scale adopted allows of sufficient 
detail for the story of the battles to be told in terms of battalions 
which adds greatly to the interest and permits of mention of a good 
many episodes which deserve to escape oblivion. There is a fine 
story, for example, from the Aisne of a little party of fifty Cameron 
Highlanders under Major A. H. Maitland who clung tenaciously 
to their advanced position on the Chemin des Dames until absolutely 
overwhelmed by masses of Germans coming on five or six deep. 
Room can be found for the gallant attempt of the teams of the 122nd 
Battery R.F.A. to rescue their guns at Le Cateau. The important 
episode of the rear-guard action of Etreux on the 27th of August, 
when the 2nd Munsters (though attacked by a whole division) held 
up the German pursuit of the I Corps for over six hours, is given 
space enough for the gallantry of officers and men to be properly 
brought out, as well as the importance of their work in enabling the 
British right to extricate itself from a highly unsatisfactory position. 
There are touches of dry humour as when it is remarked (p. 388) 
that the British failed to realize the advantageous character which 
von Zwehl ascribes to their position on the Chemin des Dames 
or appreciate what admirable observation posts they possessed. If 
the needs of the soldier-reader have perhaps been uppermost in the 
writer’s mind, the story is told so simply and clearly and brings out 
so well what the B.E.F. achieved and endured that he is not likely 
to lack other appreciative readers who are not soldiers. The book is 
also supplied with maps which illustrate and assist the text. There 
are several sketches in the volume itself as well as a separate port- 
folio. The maps are clear and not overcrowded, and they have 
evidently been constructed by some one who is thoroughly familiar . 
with the story to be illustrated, and therefore knows exactly what 
is needed. 

It is something of a paradox that to English readers the German 
story of the operations of August and September is probably really 
better known than the doings of our own men. Lord Ernest 
Hamilton’s “ First Seven Divisions ” was admittedly incomplete 
and tentative, and Sir Frederick Maurice’s ‘“‘ Forty Days in 1914,” 
which, after all, is more of a sketch than a detailed narrative, 
and one or two regimental or divisional histories like Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby’s “‘ History of the Grenadiers” which only give the fortunes 
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of particular units, are almost the only things on the English side 
with any claims to authenticity. Various popular authors have 
committed the indiscretion of writing somewhat premature works 
on the war, but the inaccuracy and unreliability of even the most 
pretentious of these can easily be ascertained by comparing it with 
the story here disclosed. The 800 dead Germans reported to 
have filled the streets of Landrecies as the result of their nocturnal 
encounter with the 2nd Battalion Coldstream Guards dwindle to a 
mere 127 casualties all told; an alleged “serious encounter ” at 
Maroilles on the 25th of August, in which the situation was “‘ only 
saved by the arrival of two French Reserve Divisions,” proves 
to be exaggerated from an affair of outposts involving one battalion 
and a troop of hussars. It is really interesting to see the slender 
foundations on which various legends of the retreat from Mons 
have been based. 

But, if these stories disappear, we have at last a clearand competent 
account of the doings of the original B.E.F. which enables the reader 
to form an estimate of what it actually achieved. We have noticed 
a tendency in some quarters to belittle its work, to argue that in 
1914 the shelling never reached the intensity of later years, that gas 
and similar devilries were unknown, that there was no night-bombing 
by hostile aeroplanes, and that the opening battles lacked the other 
features which aggravated warfare in 1917 or 1918. But no one can 
read General Edmonds’s account of the retreat without realizing 
what a tremendous strain it was on all concerned, both physically 
and mentally. In 1917 and 1918 the troops were never short of 
food for days on end; in 1914 the Quartermaster-General’s depart- 
ment accomplished feats in the way of feeding them and providing 
them with ammunition in the worst stages of that time of trial which 
approached the incredible ; but, for all that, there was much actual 
hunger, and the misery which the men endured has been well 
summed up by an officer who is quoted as saying, “ I would never 
have believed that men could be so tired and so hungry and yet 
live ”’ (p. 260). 

Nor does the importance of the British achievement at Mons 
itself fail to stand the test of full knowledge. It is shown clearly 
that when Sir John French took up his line along the Mons Canal 
on the 22nd of August, his position had already been grievously 
compromised by what had happened to the French and that he only 
took the grave risks of holding his ground on the 23rd to help the 
hard-pressed Fifth French Army (p. 59), to which this assistance was 
invaluable. The actual battle of Mons was emphatically a success 
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for the British. ‘Their ‘ unsatisfactory position on the Canal was 
imposed on them fortuitously,” but, despite some lack of coordination 
about the retreat from the outpost position to the main line, the 
line “‘ had been held for a sufficient time ” and the heavy casualties 
inflicted on the Germans clearly exercised an appreciable influence 
on later operations. The retirement next day was a well-executed 
and highly successful operation, due largely to the devotion with 
which the flank-guard of the 5th Division, composed of the Norfolks, 
the Cheshires and two batteries, held up the turning movement by 
the German IV Corps between Elouges and Audregnies. Those 
who read the careful and dispassionate account of Le Cateau are not 
likely in the future to class that action among “‘ unnecessary battles.” 
Sir John French appears to have been more happily advised in his 
original praise of the commander of the II Corps than in his 
subsequent adverse comments. ‘That General Smith-Dorrien’s 
decision to stand was approved by G.H.Q. is clear from a telegram 
which is quoted (p. 136). No doubt the losses at Le Cateau some- 
what crippled the II Corps for some time afterwards. Sir John 
French was handicapped both at the Marne and at the Aisne 
by the want of the thirty-eight guns left behind at Le Cateau, but 
the II Corps could not have carried out the original orders to 
continue the retreat at 7 a.m. (p. 135), and, as several of its units 
never reached their bivouacs till nearly the hour for retiring, the 
march could not possibly have been resumed in time to avoid an 
action. The summary of what was actually achieved at Le Cateau 
(p. 182) is a good example of the judicious comments by which 
the volume 1s illuminated. 


** Smith-Dorrien’s troops had done what was thought to be impossible. 
With both flanks more or less in the air they had turned on an enemy of 
at least twice their strength: had struck him hard and had withdrawn, 
except on the right front of the Fifth Division, practically without inter- 
ference, with neither flank enveloped, having suffered losses certainly 
severe but, considering the circumstances, by no means extravagant. 
The men looked upon themselves as victors . . . they had inflicted on 
the enemy casualties which are believed to have been out of all proportion 
to their own and they had completely foiled the plan of the German 
commander.” 


That von Kluck made one miscalculation after another is no new 
discovery ; he fought Le Cateau under the misapprehension that 
our line ran north and south and that our line of retreat lay towards 
the Channel Ports (p. 147), he overestimated the force against him 
there by more than double (p. 185), he persisted in writing off the 
B.E.F. as negligible when making his plans for the battle of the Ourcq 
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and Marne (p. 300), despite the very unsatisfactory result to him of 
the operations of the 1st of September, when his advanced guards 
were fairly sharply trounced in their encounters with the B.E.F. 
at Verberie, Nery, Crepy en Valois and Villers Cotterets (p. 247). 
He was a troublesome colleague, an insubordinate subordinate and 
there is a distinct reminiscence of Steinmetz and 1870 about his 
headstrong initiative. 

Of the light thrown on the British share in the ‘‘ crowning mercy ” 
of the Marne something has already been said. It should be added 
that an effective defence is put forward against those critics who have 
stigmatized the advance of the B.E.F. as slow and hesitating. If on 
the morning of the 6th of September, the B.E.F. was two marches 
in rear of the position where General Joffre had expected it to be, 
that was because it had carried out his original order for a further 
retirement on the 5th of September, before his belated cancelling 
orders could reach it. This prevented a serious collision with the 
German II Corps on the 6th, and was one of those mishaps so 
frequent in war for which no one can fairly be blamed, but which 
nevertheless are of grave importance. Somewhat similar was the 
unfortunate halt of the I Corps on the gth of September, just after 
it had got well across the Marne. This was necessitated by an 
air report of strong hostile forces at Chateau Thierry which proved 
to be moving away from our troops, not towards them ; but, owing to 
the delay while the situation was being cleared up, von Kluck’s left 
did not find its difficult task of breaking off its battle against Maunoury 
complicated by an attack on its flank and rear as must have been the 
case had Sir Douglas Haig’s advance not been interrupted. 

The story of the Aisne is full of important points. The British 
had an uncommonly difficult task both in effecting a passage and in 
maintaining themselves on the right bank of the river. The tactical 
advantages were all with the Germans, especially as regards artillery 
support, and it is enormously to the credit of the II and III Corps, 
which had “ practically made no more than a lodginent on the 
escarp,” that they managed to retain their precarious foothold. 
The I Corps, more fortunate in finding a passage by which its guns 
could cross, did establish a more solid grip on the heights and came 
very near breaking through, had Maubeuge held up the German VII 
Reserve Corps another twenty-four hours, von Kluck’s Army could 
never have retained its position along the Chemin des Dames. But, 
if it fared better in the opening stages, the I Corps was exposed 
later on to the full strength of the counter-attacks of the new Seventh 
German Army which filled the gap between Biillow and Kluck and 
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distinguished itself by the vigour and persistence with which its 
comparatively fresh troops attacked, though without ever succeeding 
in its aim of thrusting the British back into the Aisne. But what 
stands out most emphatically of all, is that the frontage assigned to the 
B.E.F. on the Aisne was altogether out of proportion to its strength 
_ (p. 361), “ at least another division apiece ’’ was needed to give the 
British Corps a chance of success in the work before them. Had the 
6th Division only arrived three days earlier, even von Zwehl’s 
VII Reserve Corps might not have sufficed to hold up the B.E.F. 
But the enforced transfer of the British base from Havre to St. 
Nazaire, a remarkable achievement adequately if briefly acknowledged, 
meant that the 6th Division took something like ten days on its 
way from England to the front whereas had Havre,or even Cherbourg, 
been available, it might have provided just that extra weight which 
was lacking from the final effort on the 14th of September on which 
so much depended. Knowing what we know now of the exhausted 
state of von Zwehl’s command that evening, we can appreciate only 
too well what England had to pay for the inadequacy of the means 
she had available in the opening stages. On the 14th of September, 
1914, an additional British division could have dealt a far more 
decisive stroke than was within the compass of all the “ New Army ” 
divisions which reached the front in 1915. 

Stull, the achievement of the British on the Aisne was not incon- 
siderable. Outnumbered as they were by four to three (p. 409) 
they not only retained an almost untenable position, but established 
a well-marked ascendency over the enemy opposite them. It is a 
great testimony to the training and discipline of the troops who were 
called upon to endure in their first taste of ‘‘ trench-warfare”’ a 
strain far more continuous than the vast majority of their successors 
ever went through. This came moreover immediately after the great 
exertions of the retreat. 

General Edmonds ends his volume with a handsome but 
thoroughly deserved tribute to the original B.E.F. ‘‘ There could 
be no fear as to the final victory,” he writes, ‘‘if only armies of 
such soldiers could be brought into being in sufficient numbers 
without delay and conveyed in security across the Channel to 
France.” ‘Those who read this volume will look forward with 
keen interest to having the story of how the men of Mons and 
the Marne surpassed even their own earlier achievements in the 
long agony of Ypres told with the same judgment, proportion and 
clearness that distinguish this volume. 


SOUTH WAZIRISTAN IN 1921 
(With a Map) 


By CoxroneL G. M. Orr, D.S.O., I.A. (retired), late Colonel 
Commandant roth Indian Infantry Brigade 


THE attention of such of the public as are interested in the question 
of the problem of the N.W. Frontier of India, and, in particular, of 
the occupation of that portion of it which is generally known as 
Waziristan, could not but have been drawn to the articles by the 
Times correspondent (Mr. Moore) during April and May, 1922. 

It is essential that those who have not actually been to Waziristan 
should realize certain aspects of its topography. 

Although certain sections of the Wazirs inhabit the triangular 
bit of country north of the Tochi river between the Afghan border 
on the one side and the Kurram river from Thal to Bannu on the 
other, it is the country between the Tochi river on the north, and the 
Gomal river (from Murtaza to Domandi) on the south, between the 
Afghan border on the west and the administrative border of the 
N.W. Frontier Province from near Bannu to Murtaza on the east, 
that 1s generally known as Waziristan. It is roughly a parallelogram 
whose sides are sixty miles long, and consists of as tangled a mass of 
mountains and hills as may be found anywhere in the world. 
Although the general trend of its main water-courses is from west to 
east, the ranges that can be defined as such run across the trend of 
the rivers and not between them. In reality the country rises in a 
series of broken-surfaced steps from the Indus plain to the water- 
shed which separates the Indus valley from that of the Helmand in 
Afghanistan. 

The highways from the Indus plain into this country are the 
water-courses. ‘The main through routes running along the 
northern and southern flanks, are respectively the Tochi and Gomal 
rivers ; between these two are the Khaisora and the Shaktu flowing 
into the lower Tochi; the Shuza, the Tankzam, the Shahur flowing 
into the Tankzam, and the Wana flowing south into the Gomal. 
These all break through the edges of the rough-surfaced steps—the 
hill ranges at right angles to their courses—forming narrow gorges 
in the process. It will be readily understood how the ill-defined 
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systems of hills which form these ranges, and lie across the highways, 
afford successive lines of defence against an invasion of the country, 
and how the gorges can be turned to tactical advantage by the tribes- 
men in order to oppose an advance. Normally there is little water 
in the rivers ; the beds are often wide, always strewn with rocks and 
stones, and the streams bend from side to side so that constant 
fording is required by those who use the river-bed roads. After 
rain, however, the streams become raging torrents in an almost 
incredibly short time. Although in the sketch map the courses of 
the Shuza, the Tankzam and the Gomal are shown as running through 
the plain from their debouches out of the foothills (which lie along 
the administrative border) to the Indus, they do not in reality do so ; 
their waters disappear after emerging from the hills. Only after 
rain or storms do their waters seem to find the track marked, but, in 
truth, at such times the whole plain becomes waterlogged, and it is 
doubtful if an observer in an aeroplane could definitely point to the 
actual course of any particular river. 

The hills are steep, rocky and forbidding ; only in the heart, 
and higher portion, of the country is there any growth of trees. 
Everywhere the surface is covered with stones. Villages lie on 
the banks of the water-courses ; as the only water to be found 
in the country is in these courses, drinking water for troops 
engaged in operations must be carefully “‘ treated’ to prevent the 
spread of dysentery and cholera. It is also only on occasional flats 
between the river banks and the sides of the hills that cultivation 
is possible. On the higher uplands near the Afghan border there is 
grazing for sheep. The highest points in Waziristan are the moun- 
tains of Pir Ghal (11,517 feet) and Shuidar (10,947 feet), lying on 
a north and south line, and respectively about ten miles N.W. 
and fifteen miles N. of Ladha. ‘The eastern fringe of hills is 
followed by the administrative border at a height of 1,500 feet to 
2,000 feet. The plain, through which the 2 feet 6 inch gauge 
railway passes, lies at an average height of 800 feet. The only 
exception to the border not following the line of the foot hills is the 
Marwat range (highest point 4,500 feet) which lies west to east as 
far as the Indus bank, and separates the lower Tochi—Kurram basin 
from that of the Shaktu, Tankzam and Gomal. It is by the Pezu 
pass (1,300 feet) in the Marwat range that the D.I.K.—Bannu 
road and the Tank—Lakki railway pass. The Manzai ridge, narrow, 
bare and incredibly stony, stretches for fifteen miles from the cliff 
(2,400 feet) above the Tankzam just east of Khirgi to the plain of 
Kaur (950 feet). 
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Waziristan is inhabited not only by Wazirs. ‘There are the Daurs, 
the Bhittannis and the notorious Mahsuds. The Daurs who inhabit 
the banks of the Tochi river, and the Bhittannis, who inhabit the strip 
of country on both sides of the administrative border, may be said to 
be identified with British interests and do not give serious trouble. 
The Wazirs proper, known as the Darwesh Khel Wazirs, are divided 
into what may be called the Tochi Wazirs and the Wana Wazirs. 
Between them they are supposed to arm effectively about 10,000 out 
of 23,000 fighting men. They are migratory, but their real homes are 
in the northern and western portions of the country. ‘The Mahsuds, 
who can probably arm 12,000 out of 16,000 fighting men with good 
rifles, occupy the central block. They are divided into three main 
branches, each of which is subdivided into numerous sections and 
subsectians, and they are so intermixed as to make it impossible to 
define clearly their localities. 

To quote official handbooks : Their character, organization and 
instincts have made both Mahsuds and Wazirs independent and 
strongly democratic ; so much so, that even their own elders have 
little control over the unruly spirits. Finding that the natural 
resources of their country do not favour them enough, they eke out 
their existence by plundering their more peaceful neighbours. 
Operating in their own country, they can be classed among the finest 
fighters in the world, and at the present moment they include in their 
numbers upwards of 3,000 men who have served in our Regular 
Army or Frontier Militia, and have an intimate knowledge of our 
habits and tactics. They are experts at attacking small parties and 
convoys. 

When the writer took over command of the 10th Indian Infantry 
Brigade at the beginning of March, 1921, the force occupying 
Waziristan was roughly situated as follows :— 


Force Headquarters. Dera Ismail Khan. 
7th Ind. Inf. Bde. Dardoni. 
Sth. 4s: ge ss Bannu, Saidgi and Idak. 


gth 29 ” 99 Ladha. 

21st 5. ks Sorarogha and Kotkai. 

TOth 3; 4). 3 Jandola, Khirgi, Manzai, Kaur and 
Tank. 

Wana Column. Chagmalai, Haidari Kach, Sarwekar, 
Roghakot and Wana. 


The lines of communication to this force from India must be 
appreciated. Although there is a narrow-gauge (2 feet 6 inches) 
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system of railway on the right bank of the Indus, there is no bridge 
over the Indus connecting it with the broad-gauge (5 feet 6 inches) 
system on the left bank. The broad-gauge railhead comes to the 
river at Mari Indus. At Mari Indus goods can be transferred to 
narrow-gauge wagons, which are taken down to the river edge, run 
on to lighters (which take seven wagons), and towed across by paddle- 
steamers to Kalabagh on the right bank. At Kalabagh the narrow. 
gauge trains are made up and dispatched either to Bannu, the rail- 
head for the Tochi line, or to Kaur (to Khirgi since the 15th of May, 
1921) for the Ladha and Wana lines. The narrow gauge is also 
used for the movement of troops and all details.* There is no road 
from Kalabagh either to Bannu or to South Waziristan. There is a 
subsidiary line of supply by a Decauville railway from Dera Ismail 
Khan to Tank, through which the narrow gauge passes on its way to 
Kaur and to Khirgi. The Decauville was chiefly used for the bhoosa 
(chopped straw or chaff on which all animals fed) which came from 
across the Indus to Dera Ismail Khan. The broad gauge on the left 
bank of the Indus runs parallel to the bank and above flood level, and 
is about 14 miles from Dera Ismail Khan. The station serving 
D.I.K. is Daryakhan. From mid-September to mid-April the 
various streams of the Indus are spanned by bridges of country 
boats, and a road laid with coarse grass is marked out yearly over the 
intervening stretches of sand. From April to September, while the 
river is in flood, a paddle-steamer plies when the current is not too 
strong, supplemented by a couple of motor-boats. Even with these 
means the passage of the river may take anything from two to six 
hours. 

From D.I.K. run the road communications into Waziristan. 
Northward there is the motor road to Bannu (go miles). Thence 
it goes as a motor road along the Tochi to Dardoni (132 miles from 
D.I.K.) and on to Dattakhel on the upper Tochi. North-westward 
there is the motor road from D.I.K. to Tank (42 miles), thence to 
Kaur (53 miles).{ From Kaur the road runs on west to the Gomal 
gorge west of Murtaza, and it was originally intended to continue the 
railway to the same place, but in 1920 the idea of maintaining the 
Gomal route to Wana was given up. Meanwhile, as a consequence 
of the 1919 Mahsud operations, the road from Kaur northward was 
improved into a motor road up along the Manzai ridge to Khirgi 
on the Tankzam (68 miles), and thence by a well-engineered road to 


® Troop trains in 1921 did not run from Tank to Khirgi, but empty supply 
trains were utilized when necessary from Khirgi to Tank. 
¢ All distances are from Dera Ismail Khan (D.I.K.). 
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Jandola (75 miles). Between Khirgi and Jandola the Tankzam is 
spanned twice by bridges. In pursuance of the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India (1920) a motor road is being constructed from Jandola 
along the Tankzam to Ladha, from the vicinity of which, unless policy 
changes, it will continue north across the Razmak pass to Datta Khel 
on the Tochi. 

It is worthy of notice that a 22 miles’ road from Tank to Pezu 
would shorten the distance from Tank to Bannu by 58 miles. 
Similarly, the absence of a road of any sort between Kalabagh and 
the D.I.K.—Bannu route is a broken link in the Trans-Indus wheeled- 
trafic system of communications. From Jandola the routes lie up 
the river beds, and all carriage is by camel. The river-bed route to 
Ladha is, however, kept open for single light cars for most days in 
the year by the tireless energy and skill of the sapper and miner 
companies, and pioneer battalions. Sorarogha, the headquarters 
of the 21st Indian Infantry Brigade, in 1921, is 92 miles from D.I.K. 
and Ladha (9th Indian Infantry Brigade) 105. 

When climatic conditions are realized—the intense heat of the 
summer in the plains and lower hill valleys, the biting cold of the 
winters, and the road destroying effect of hill rainstorms—it is easy 
to understand that not the least of the difficulties of the Higher 
Command in the Waziristan district is the distance from its head- 
quarters to the troops : go miles to the 8th Brigade at Bannu, 132 to 
the 7th Brigade at Dardoni, 160 to the newly re-occupied outpost of 
Datta Khel, 63 miles to the roth Brigade at Manzai, 92 miles to the 
21st Brigade at Sorarogha, 105 miles to the 9th Brigade at Ladha, 
about 100 to the Wana Column headquarters at Sarwekai, and 
135 to Wana; although well linked with telegraph and telephone, 
nothing can take the place of personal visits by a commander and his 
staff. The evil was lessened during 1921 by the transfer of the 
Tochi line to the Kohat district. ‘This was obviously at the expense 
of that district headquarters, for, in addition to the 120 odd miles 
of road from Kohat through Thal to Parachinar, was added the 150 
miles to Datta Khel through Bannu, which is 80 miles by motor car 
from Kohat. 

Assuming the continuity of the post-war distribution of the Army 
of India as announced in 1920, whereby two brigades were to be in 
the Miranzai—Kurram line, two on the Tochi line, and two in 
Waziristan, and taking the system of communications as they exist, 
a sound organization of command would demand a headquarters 
for each pair of brigades, and that the headquarters of the Waziristan 
brigades should be some 60 miles at least farther in. No doubt the 
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financial difficulties would be insurmountable, even if the idea was 
entertained by Army Headquarters. 

While operations continued to be active in Waziristan, the force 
there was to remain directly under the command of Army Head- 
quarters, but, as soon as normal border activities were resumed, the 
Tochi and Waziristan force, which comprised the official Waziristan 
military district, were to come under the Western Command, while 
the Kohat-Kurram district remained under the Northern Command. 

It is not known to the writer what the arguments were which led 
to this decision. A cynic might say that some justification had to be 
found for the existence of the Western Command. It will be 
remembered that the forthcoming birth of some new ‘‘ Commands ” 
—the children by decentralization out of criticism—was announced 
in the Esher Report, and it would seem that they were conceived 
about the time that the purpose of the Esher Committee’s visit to 
India was announced. When their birth took place, Lo! they were 
quadruplets, and one was found to be but a puny child. One can 
imagine its Godfathers and Godmother advising its parents not to 
adopt any Spartan methods, but to give it Waziristan food, just 
within its reach, to eat, so that it might at least swell in size. To 
gauge the relationship of Waziristan with Quetta (the hoped-for home 
of the Command) merely by their proximity on a map, is misleading. 
Even if the connecting link of the Gomal route with the Zhob had 
not been snapped, as it has been, it was always a precarious short 
cut. Correspondence, other than by telegraph, would have to travel 
by rail to the Indus at Sukkur and so up to Darya Khan and Mari. 
Karachi and Quetta are badly situated as bases of supply in com- 
parison with Lahore and Rawalpindi. One cannot contemplate 
headquarters officers in Quetta (or Karachi for that matter) visiting 
Waziristan between April and October without a real danger to their 
health each time they did it. The power of command is a matter 
of communications and personal visitation—every road and rail 
communication from Waziristan leads to the Punjab; and not to 
Baluchistan or Scinde. 

By March, 1921, the organization of the Waziristan Field Force 
had undergone considerable modification. There was no longer a 
lines of communication commander and staff with his subordinate 
section commanders and staffs. ‘The administrative staff at Force 
headquarters had been reduced to a divisional staff of one A.A. 
and Q.M.G., a D.A.Q.M.G., and a D.A.A.G., with assistant staff 
captains. ‘There were as heads of administrative services an A.D.S. 
and T., A.D.M.S., A.D.O.S., and the engineer services, both field 
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and works, were under a colonel-commandant as Chief Engineer. 
While the brigades cantoned at Ladha and Dardoni might be con- 
sidered as capable of forming striking forces of all arms, the remainder 
were distributed to keep open the roads, and combat minor raids 
within their reach. The duties of sectional commanders of lines of 
communication devolved on brigade commanders within their areas. 

The base for supplies was Lahore, whence requirements were 
forwarded via Mari-Indus and Kalabagh, where a transit depét 
remained. Supply depédts were formed at various places up the 
line. These supply depé6ts were manned by supply units under the 
O.C. of the supply depét company whose headquarters were at 
D.I.K., in touch with Force Headquarters. The troops retained an 
organization of supply units which took over their requirements 
from the depéts and retailed them to the troops every ten days. The 
depéts kept and turned over the reserves laid down for the force. 

In the roth Brigade area there was a depét at Tank which acted 
as a transit depét for the large supply of bhoosa which came mainly by 
the Decauville railway from D.I.K. The railway beyond Tank was 
unable to deal with this, and it continued to be forwarded either by 
motor transport, or bullock-cart transport, or by camels using the 
short cut camel track from Tank to Manzai via Chaisan Kach. There 
was a depét at Kaur so long as that place remained railhead, and 
supplies were forwarded thence by mechanical transport to Khirgi 
for the maintenance of the depédt there, and to Jandola. ‘The Jandola 
depét was the main depét for the transit of supplies by camel transport 
to the 21st and 9th Brigades’ depéts and to the Wana Column. The 
Khirgi depét received the camel convoys of bhoosa from Tank and 
forwarded them to Jandola. 

There was a main ordnance depét at Mari Indus, a transit depét 
at railhead, and a depét at Jandola where an officers’ shop also was. 
There were engineers’ dumps at Tank and Jandola, and in transit 
at railhead. 

The general principle was to utilize mechanical transport between 
railhead and Jandola, whence all carriage forward was on camels. 
But neither the railway capacity beyond Tank, nor the lift by the 
mechanical transport was sufficient to meet the need of forwarding 
the immense amount of bhoosa required to feed the large number of 
camel corps which it was necessary to maintain at, and forward of, 
Jandola for the supply of the troops up to Ladha and west to Wana. 
Consequently, bullock-cart corps, camel corps and mule corps had 
to be used on the roads through the roth Brigade area in addition to 
motor transport. 
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No Staff College scheme ever set equalled in complexity the 
problems in time and space and in arrangements for ingress and 
egress and off loading and loading such different forms of transport 
as heavy mechanical transport (both 3-ton chain-gear lorries and 
1$-ton Thornycrofts) and light mechanical transport (Ford vanettes 
carrying 700 lbs.), camel corps mule corps, and bullock-cart crops. 
They all went different rates, and so it was an art in graph-making 
and road control to see, for instance, that the second trip of quick- 
moving light vanettes did not overtake slow-moving two-mile-an-hour 
bullock carts just when the first trip of heavy lorries was returning, 
hard on the heels of a camel corps. Account also had to be taken of 
the two bridges on the Khirgi—Jandola section on which vehicles 
could not pass. The above complications only happened occasion- 
ally when there was some extraordinary reason for putting stuff 
quickly into Jandola, and as a matter of fact camels and mules could 
use the river-bed route anyhow until they were nearly into Jandola. 
Force headquarters was sympathetic and quick to see that one 
staff captain (of six years’ service) could not deal with the mass of 
administrative matters involved in an area containing five canton- 
ments, and so much line of communication organization, and in 
April sanction was given for a second staff captain. Army Head- 
quarters was unable to provide staff captains of any sort, and they 
had to be found by brigade headquarters from the units under their 
command. Units were very short of officers whose service dated 
from before the war, and it was naturally most important to retain 
any such officers in command of companies. Two officers were 
tound, under circumstances which allowed of no selection, and 
merely on the recommendation of willingness to do their best in 
unknown fields, for neither had been on a staff, or even attached to 
one, and both had entered the Army in the war; one by a commission 
through the Public Schools battalion, and the other, after spending 
the first year in the Mercantile Marine (he had run away to sea at an 
early age), and the second year in the North Sea in command of a 
mine-sweeping trawler, transferred his ambitions to the Army, and 
saw the rest of the war in Salonika and then in the Afghan and 
Mahsud operations as a pioneer. Their work was excellent, and as 
creditable to themselves as it was helpful to their commander, but 
the fact remains that such conditions should not have been imposed 
In 1921 on a force situated as was the roth Brigade. Similarly, all 
the appointments of staff officers for the posts and for rest camps 
had to be filled by young officers with three or four years’ service, or 
even less. Mistakes were bound to be made through no fault of 
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those who simply had not had the time to gain experience and who 
ought to have been learning their duties and responsibilities as 
regimental officers. Their. position was as false as that of their 
commanders was anxious. 

Duty in Waziristan was irksome and under a continual strain for 
both officers and men. It was common knowledge that all fought 
shy of being sent there because they believed they would stay for an 
indefinite time. No one could have been more strenuous in its 
efforts to establish a better state of things than was Force head- 
quarters, and, by the beginning of 1922, matters certainly looked 
better. Regiments long overdue for relief had been relieved, and a 
more systematic turnover of individual officers was in prospect. In 
order to allow for the filling of the many extra regimental appoint- 
ments and for at least a month’s leave (where ‘‘ three ”’ was the special 
amount due for service across the frontier), the number of officers in 
a battalion had been made up to seventeen, but as new battalions 
came with only twelve, an outgoing battalion had to leave on an 
average five or six behind it. It was the fate of many a young 
officer to find himself transferred to an incoming battalion just as he 
hoped that his turn of service was over. 

It is true that amenities had been introduced, and that before 
1921 electric fans and lights had been installed in the huts and 
barracks occupied by British officers and soldiers and in the hospitals, 
both in Tank (a pestilential hot-as-hell place) and Manzai, and that 
towards the end of the summer of 1921 small electric installations 
were put up in Khirgi and Jandola sufficient for the hospitals and 
some of the British officers’ tents ; nevertheless, conditions remained 
unpleasant, more unpleasant than most people thought they need be. 

The duties of road and camp protection were very exacting, and 
no patrol, platoon, or even company, could tell when it would not 
find itself in a hornets’ nest of enemies. It is easy to impress on all 
that variation in the system of protection of camps, or routes, or 
piquets, is the only way to avoid surprise and ambushes, but the 
permutations and combinations of movement in a certain area are 
limited, and, sooner or later, the ever watchful tribesmen get their 
opportunity. The remedy is constant thought, constant watchful- 
ness, constant readiness, but when this strain has to be borne almost 
day after day and night after night for months on end, is it any wonder 
that some or other form of slackness happens—and then Nemesis ? 
In spite of every conceivable way of cutting down “ duties,’’ it seemed 
impossible to get even two “ nights in bed ”’ for the troops in the 
roth Brigade. For the whole year of the writer’s command hardly a 
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week passed without some measure being inquired into or taken to 
try and improve the situation. 

The system of road protection in the roth Brigade area varied 
over different sections of the roads, and sometimes particular measures 
were taken for special reasons, such as the believed vicinity of a large 
gang of raiders. Where the road ran through open country, or 
where it was obviously difficult for a raiding gang to reach or an 
ambush to be successfully laid, protection would be afforded by 
Ford vanette patrols—three men with a Lewis gun in a Ford vanette. 
This might be supplemented by an infantry platoon which would 
take up different positions of readiness in a given area. Where the 
country was more hilly the tactical features would be held by 
permanent piquets of from 12 to 15 men with a Lewis gun. They 
would be in well-fortified little redoubts with reserves of food, 
water and ammunition, and were permanent, in that the garrisons 
were relieved only once a week, or possibly ten days. In such a 
section of the road this protection would be supplemented by a 
mobile platoon and possibly an armoured car patrolling in some 
especially dangerous area. 

Thus, on the Tank—Kaur section no special measures were taken, 
as raiders were only likely to come from the north, and they would 
be deterred, because once the alarm was given they could be cut off 
by mounted troops from Tank and Zam. On the section Kaur to 
Manzai, Ford vanette patrols were used because there was the 
possibility of raiders making a dash out from the hills to the west. 
So long as the Wana Column held the line from Jandola through 
Sarwekai there was little likelihood of this happening, but the vanettes 
were a deterrent to odd parties of apparent friendlies, who, with 
knives concealed in their clothes, might make short work of the 
driver of a broken-down lorry. After the Wana Column was with- 
drawn at Christmas there were signs that gangs had their eye on the 
road, and it may be that since the writer left at the end of January 
new measures of protection have had to be introduced. From Manzai 
to Khirgi, in addition to Ford vanettes, it was found necessary to 
have two mobile platoons, one east of the road a couple of miles out 
of Khirgi, and the other west of the road a couple of miles out of 
Manzai. An armoured car also led the morning mechanical transport 
convoy out to Khirgi. When the camel track was in use between 
Tank and Manzai, via Chaisan Kach, a troop of cavalry from Tank 
escorted the convoy to Chaisan Kach, and a platoon of infantry 
from Manzai saw it up on to the ridge. From Khirgi to Jandola 
the road runs through really hilly country, necessitating a system of 
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permanent piquets sited on tactical points—namely, hill-tops, which, 
if in the enemy’s hands, would have to be cleared and held in order to 
safeguard movement along the road. There were six such piquets. 
These had originally been sited when the expedition in December, 
1919, had moved up the Tankzam, and they had been constructed to 
hold very much larger numbers than are now necessary. The 
standard of training for, and experience in, mountain warfare of the 
majority of the battalions employed in the winter of 1919 had been 
found to be low, and piquets had to be much stronger than would 
normally have been necessary. In 1921 it was possible to reduce 
them to about 12 or 15 men with a Lewis gun. The system was 
for a company to hold several piquets—a platoon, with perhaps a 
section from another platoon, holding two piquets. Although 
piquets held a reserve of water, they had to be supplied with water 
every day. The protection of the daily watering parties was a normal 
daily anxiety, as these small armed parties were just the prize that the 
tribesmen delighted to garner. The protection of the road and 
bridge at the Hinnis Tangi, three miles short of Jandola, afforded 
a typical problem in such duties. There was broken ground on the 
left bank through which the enemy several times reached the road 
and did damage. Although there was a dominating tactical feature 
on which a permanent piquet could be sited, the disadvantages and 
dangers in watering and relieving the piquet outweighed its probable 
advantages. It was decided, therefore, after much thought, to afford 
protection from raids on the left bank in this vicinity to a mobile 
platoon, supported in the morning and evening by an armoured car. 
There was another platoon and armoured car in the section between 
the Tangi (defile) and Jandola. When the river-bed route had to be 
used for camels and mules between Khirgi and Jandola, owing to 
the congestion on the road, special measures had to be taken to the 
north two miles out of Khirgi. By January, 1922, permanent block- 
houses were in process of being built practically on the same sites as 
the piquets. 

Between Jandola and the liaison point with the 21st Brigade at 
the Spinkai defile, there were four permanent piquets, with one, and 
sometimes two, mobile platoons and an armoured car. ‘T'wo of these 
piquets were on the north side of the road where it bent round the 
Sarkai ridge in its passage from the Spinkai plain to the Palosina 
plain. On this section, owing to the broken nature of the country 
to the north and north-east, and to the means of access from the 
Shuza valley, gangs, often large, were continually attempting raids 
on the tempting camel convoys or necessarily isolated bodies of armed 
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men. It was in this vicinity that, at the end of June, the mobile 
column from Jandola strengthened to three companies had a nasty 
fight with some 400 tribesmen. The column, wisely, was not 
tempted to go into the broken country, and withdrew unmolested 
before nightfall, but Lieut.-Colonel Sherlock and Captain Schneider 
lost their lives. 

The commander of each post had a definite section of the road, 
for the protection of which he was responsible, and he kept a movable 
column ready to turn out in ten minutes to support his road troops 
and piquets. The responsibility for command and action at liaison 
points, whether between “ posts ” within the brigade area, or between 
brigades, was laid down. ‘“‘ Posts” and piquets were well linked 
with telephone. It was not until well on in the summer that Force 
Headquarters was able to provide the roth Brigade with a section of 
a pack battery which was quartered at Jandola, and with two sections 
(immobile) of 10-pdr. screw-guns from the Bannu fort armament. 
These latter were placed at Manzai and Khirgi respectively, and were 
manned by infantry detachments. Although their fire could not 
reach the debouches from the surrounding hills, they could sweep 
the country adequately between Khirgi and Manzai, and to the 
north-east and south-west of those places, and were a wholesome 
deterrent. 

The garrisons of the “ posts ’”’ in the roth Brigade area throughout 
the greater part of 1921 were— 


Tank. | One squadron Indian cavalry. 
One battalion Indian infantry, less two companies. 
About 50 mounted rifles and 200 bayonets of the 
Frontier Constabulary. 
Kaur. |§ Two companies Indian infantry. 
Manzai. Brigade Headquarters. 
One battalion, less one company. 
Three armoured cars. 
Two 10-pdr. guns. 
Khirgi, One battalion and three companies Indian infantry, 
Two 10-pdr. guns. 
Jandola. One section Indian pack battery. 
One and a half Indian infantry battalions. 
Three armoured cars. 


The outpost of Zam was held by about 75 bayonets of the 
Tank Frontier Constabulary with some mounted rifles. The 
garrisons of Murtaza and Girni forts were 75 and 50 rifles 
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respectively. ‘These were originally found by the South Waziristan 
Militia before they were disbanded, then by a new organization of 
Frontier Constabulary, but, it is believed, these have now been 
replaced by a newer organization called ‘‘ Scouts.” 

There were in each “ post” various lines of communication 
transport corps: thus, in the autumn of 1921 there was a bullock- 
cart corps at Tank, another at Kaur; at Manzai were three com- 
panies of light mechanical transport (Ford vanettes); at Khirgi, 
14 companies of heavy mechanical transport and a pack mule corps ; 
at Jandola there were several camel corps and a mule corps. In 
addition, there were the first line pack mules with the infantry units. 
These provided the transport for camp duties and piquet duties, 
and between Tank and Manzai provided transport for the “ details ” 
that were always on the move va the Chaisan Kach route. 

Manzai deserves a word to itself. Before 1914, when the support 
to the Frontier Constabulary along the administrative border, and 
to the militia outposts across the border consisted, in the region 
between the Tochi and the Gomal, of the mixed brigade at Dera 
Ismail Khan (with a small outpost or two garrisoned by the troops of 
the brigade), it had already been recognized that the support was 
too far in rear of the border. The writer remembers that in 1914 
there was a cut-and-dried scheme to build a cantonment in the 
vicinity of Zam post, north of ‘Tank, to be served by the 2 feet 6 inch 
gauge railway which in 1914 was approaching Tank. What the 
reasons were for jettisoning this scheme is not known, but apparently 
by 1918 the proposed new forward cantonment had had a site selected 
for it on what is now known as the Manzai ridge, and building had so 
far progressed by the winter of 1919 that, when the Mahsud opera- 
tions commenced, Force headquarters was able to utilize six 
bungalows (built for officers’ quarters) and two sets of infantry 
“lines.” The Manzai ridge is bare of any sort of growth, wholly 
covered with stones and rocks, and waterless. Water for the pro- 
posed cantonment was to be brought in pipes from Khirgi. At 
Khirgi the water was pumped from the river up to the reservoir 
on the top of the cliff, and from there the water ran by gravitation to 
Manzai—a distance of five miles. 

When the writer took over command at Manzai in March, 1921, 
only a portion of the water route was piped, the remainder being 
open channels, which could be easily destroyed. It was not until the 
end of the year that the piping was completed. Meanwhile, the 
water situation at Manzai had been the cause of the gravest anxiety, 
and for a considerable period the garrison was on a strict ration of 
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three gallons a head for all purposes, and most of the water had to be 
carried by motor lorries (taken off supply service) from Khirgi. 
The cause of the constant failure and difficulties was due to the 
indifferent work and supervision of the semi-military engineer 
service. 

Indeed the inadequate arrangements for the provision of water 
at all the cantonments—Tank, Khirgi and Jandola—was an un- 
deniable cause of the continuance of the cholera visitation of 
1921. The ration strength of the roth Brigade cantonments 
was Tank 5,000, Kaur 1,000, Manzai 2,000, Khirgi 5,000, Jandola 
5,000. It was obvious that this strength would continue approxi- 
mately for a year or two whatever future policy came into being. 
Not to spend the money to make the water supply free from cholera 
germ contact was an economy at the cost of lives, to say nothing of 
the wear and tear and strain on those who had to make the best of 
things. Unfortunately the cost of death and illness due to preventible 
reasons does not figure in military expenditure, while the cost of the 
preventive measures does. Cholera continued from the end of June 
to the end of September. That the number of cases were not more 
was due to the untiring energies of the medical officers, and of the 
commanding officers of “ posts” and their staffs, and to the loyal 
cooperation and discipline of the troops and of the men of the 
partially disciplined administrative services. 

It was said in the beginning of this article that, after rain, the 
streams in the river beds became raging torrents in an incredibly 
short time. On the 30th of July heavy rainstorms caused spates 
simultaneously in the Tankzam and Shahur, with the effect that 
two masonry piers of the bridge over the river at Jandola—it was 
to be opened for traffic the next day—were broken by the force of the 
water. Considerable other damage was done to the roads in the 
area, and the road and railway bridge approaches near Tank were 
washed away. Road and rail communications were cut for 
several days. The waters of the Tankzam flowed out across the plain 
and broke the irrigation system in their course, so that even Dera 
Ishmail Khan itself was threatened with a flood. The waters in the 
narrow Shahur defile actually rose sixty feet. All August communi- 
cations were constantly being interrupted in the area. What with 
road and rail restrictions and cholera restrictions, it was a matter of 
great difficulty to keep “ details,’’ such as men returning from or 
going on leave, on the move, and not congest the rest camps. At 
one time the numbers at Kalabagh rose to over a thousand owing to 
the arrival of large reinforcements of men for the camel corps. The 
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young staff captain in charge of movements and quarterings in the 
Brigade area was certainly to be congratulated for the ingenuity 
combined with opportunism with which he made the arrangements 
for the passage of the many hundreds of men during such a difficult 
period. On the top of the excess of water all the month, Jandola 
reported on the 28th of August that all the water in the Tankzam 
had disappeared for two miles! Digging operations above Jandola 
provided water for two or three days, but animals had to go some 
three miles—of course under special protection. Luckily, on the 
31st, a small rainstorm put the matter right, and water once more 
flowed on the surface. 

Later, in October, a spate came down the Shahur with such 
suddenness that a party of twenty-one men crossing the river near 
Chagmalai was overwhelmed and drowned. In spite of all the 
twistings and turnings of the river with its rock-strewn bed, some of 
the mangled bodies were washed as far as Khirgi before they were 
thrown up on the bank. Another party of fifteen men crossing at 
Jandola was fortunately rescued after great efforts. 

Under the conditions imposed by constant road protective duties 
and camp perimeter defence, it was difficult to establish methodical 
and progressive training. Officers commanding companies and 
battalions had to rely on the opportunities that road protection 
afforded. Non-commissioned officers of sections in permanent 
piquets had to make use of their opportunities to train their men 
in judging distance and marksmanship after road closed hours. 
Musketry, training in which was badly needed in Indian units at 
the time, was only possible to a few at a time. For the education 
of young officers, of whom there was an unusually large percentage, 
simple regimental exercises in the vicinity of camps were, as ever, 
the most valuable form of training. 

The writer would like to warn the uninstructed reader of Mr. 
Moore’s articles in the Times on the N.W. Frontier problem to 
beware of the specious arguments for the withdrawal of regular troops 
from Waziristan and the commitment of the whole of the road 
protection duties to the irregular tribal levies under what is known as 
the “‘ Khassadar ” system. In August, 1920, the then Viceroy of 
India (Lord Chelmsford) gave a clear account of the policy to be 
pursued. He said— 


6é 


. the operations against the Muhsuds have now practically been 
brought to a close, and as the result of hard ghting we have occupied a 
central and dominating position in Waziristan. . For many years . . 
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we have followed the policy of non-interference with its inhabitants .. . 
we hoped that, if we left them alone, they would leave us alone. This 
hope has, I regret to say, proved fallacious, and the time has come when 
we can no longer shut our eyes to the fact. We have had a campaign, 
more or less important, against Waziristan on an average every four years. 
. . . Since 1852 we have had seventeen of these military operations, and- 
since 1911 we have had four, including that just concluded. ... Ona 
review of the facts, we have now made up our minds that this continual 
and gratuitous provocation can no longer be suffered; and we have 
decided with the approval of His Majesty’s Government, that our forces 
shall remain in occupation in Central Waziristan, that mechanical transport 
roads shall be constructed throughout the country ... and that our 
present line of posts shall be extended as may seem necessary. It is not 
possible to set any limits to the period of our occupation, our main care 
being that we shall not lose the advantage gained during the past nine 
months at the cost of valuable lives and much money; and that there 
should be no recurrence of the series of outrages of which I have given 
you an outline. We hope that the peace which must eventually attend 
our domination of these tribesmen will bring its usual blessings in its train ; 
that they may be weaned from their life of rapine and violence and may 
find both in material improvements in their country, such as the extension 
of irrigation and cultivation, and in the civilizing intercourse with India, 
a more stable prosperity than they have ever derived from their traditional 
profession of robbers and marauders.” 


All soldiers realize the unpleasantness of the life that will have to 
be lived in the future cantonments of occupied Waziristan, cut off 
from their wives and families, and penned into the necessarily 
restricted perimeters, but every soldier feels that regular troops must 
remain there for a period which cannot, as Lord Chelmsford said, at 
present be defined. 


RANDOM REMINISCENCES OF AN ORDINARY 
SOLDIER IN THE GREAT WAR* 


ParT II 


THE battle of Loos was a great disappointment for cavalry soldiers 
who were naturally buoyed up with eager hopes of operations which 
entailed drive, decision and movement. Naturally, all “‘ thinking ” 
soldiers realized that no decision could be reached so long as con- 
ditions of static warfare prevailed, and that trench warfare was only a 
temporary phase, even though it might last for months or years. 
Troops are apt to deteriorate in trenches, especially if they are kept 
in the line too long without relief. ‘There are so many demoralizing 
factors to combat. Fatigue, owing to shortage of men, was one of 
the most common of these factors. The lack of men could not be 
avoided, but the conditions of life were frequently aggravated by 
lack of method: working parties would wander about and turn 
up at wrong places: comfort and ration arrangements were often 
unnecessarily bad. 

And the boredom in the trenches !—naturally the British soldier 
likes to ‘‘ grouse’; it is his form of small talk. But there were 
always improvements to be made in trench lines, and, whenever men 
were employed as far as possible on the same work until it was 
completed, they undoubtedly took more interest in it. Unfortunately 
this was seldom possible. 

The loss of the offensive spirit in trench warfare could be 
avoided to some extent. By continually studying the enemy’s 
habits, sniping, night patrolling and carefully prepared raids, the 
offensive spirit can be retained even in trench warfare. But in my 
experience raids, when ordered by the Higher Command at short 
notice, were usually ill-prepared and seldom succeeded, and it seems 
to me that the commander on the spot should be justified in refusing 
to carry them out unless he is given time for preparation. 

Slovenliness in dress was another result of trench warfare, but 
this could soon be corrected in billets. In this matter, however, as 

* Part I of this article appeared in the Army Quarterly, Vol. V. Part I. 
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in everything else, it always paid to tell the men the reason for looking 
Smart. 

I remember that certain troops, with whom I once was, were 
inclined to think a smart appearance savoured of regular peace-time 
soldiering and was out of place in war. But when it was explained to 
them that it had a moral effect upon tired troops to see fresh men 
coming into action spick and span, or troops coming out of a fight 
still looking smart and not appearing to care a jot for the severe 
dusting they had just had, they realized that something was to be 
gained by keeping up appearances. All experienced soldiers know 
that loss of a smart soldierly bearing means loss of discipline. 

Soon after the battle of Loos we were again back in the trenches. 
About this time the staff captains of our Division lived together in a 
house in Vermelles. Periodically their respective brigadiers would 
go down and see them and discuss business. One night while they 
were there a large 12-inch howitzer crept into position under cover 
of darkness and was carefully concealed. Whenever this howitzer 
fired, it sounded like the arrival of an enormous German shell. One 
day a Brigadier called and was passing the time of day with his Staff 
Captain when the thundering report of something which sounded 
like a German shell shook the derelict house from top to bottom. 
Naturally, no one hangs about unnecessarily in the vicinity of a spot 
where shells are dropping. The first always portends in due course 
the arrival of others, perhaps even nearer the mark. ‘‘ That sounds 
unpleasantly near,” remarked the Brigadier turning to his A.D.C. 
“‘ Come on, come on, or we shall never finish our rounds.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
said the Staff Captain with well-assumed sang froid, ‘‘ they drop them 
pretty close round here.” By dint of keeping up an animated 
conversation the Brigadier was detained yet another ten minutes. 
Another awful explosion. “It is funny,” said the Staff Captain, 
knowing full well what it really was, and lolling elegantly on the door 
of his General’s car. ‘‘ Somehow they never seem to be able to hit 
this one remaining house.” However, it was too much for his 
Brigadier ; the subject did not interest him. He had urgent business 
to transact elsewhere. 

“At any rate,” remarked our friend, returning to his brother 
malefactors, ‘‘ old K. W. will have to mention my coolness under fire 
as well as my great administrative capacity in his next report.” 

During the various stages of the first battle of the Somme there 
were large concentrations of troops in the Fourth Army area. Early 
one morning I walked over to a certain headquarters, where I had 
an appointment with the G.O.C. His staff officer was up early 
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fishing in the river that ran past the tent, with a very primitive 
looking fishing-rod. ‘‘ Hullo! I never knew you were a fisherman. 
Tell me is your General up?” I asked. ‘‘ No, thank God, and I 
hope he won’t be yet,” he replied. ‘‘ What on earth are you fishing 
for? It looks as if you have got a gold-fish nibbling at your bait. 
Look here, I must go and see your General.”’ “ For goodness sake 
don’t ; can’t you see I am trying to catch his false teeth? He left 
them in a tumbler, and, not realizing what they were at the time, I 
threw them into the river. But I hope with luck to get them out 
before he misses them, or, at any rate, before this d—d conference.” 

Between us, after several unsuccessful attempts, we managed to 
land them safely and put them back in the tumbler, without their 
owner ever knowing the adventures they had been through. 

We had a splendid lot of officers promoted from the ranks, and 
loved them all. ‘They were always most conscientious and reliable— 
nature’s gentlemen who never gave themselves airs. With them a 
café was a “ Kaife,” not a café, and Paris Plage was pronounced in 
the correct English way. After all, whoever talked of going to Paris 
pronounced in the French way? They always had a delightful 
sense of humour and thoroughly appreciated a laugh against them- 
selves. I remember one of them telling me an amusing incident 
about one of his brother rankers whom I will call X., who was going 
on leave with one of our other officers. At Waterloo the latter was 
met by his father, a charming but rather venerable old gentleman. 
He turned round to X., who was getting his kit off the rack, to 
introduce him. “I say, you know my father, don’t you?” ‘“ No,” 
said X., still busy with his baggage, ‘‘ not from a ruddy crow.” “TI 
couldn’t help but laugh,” remarked my friend when telling me the 
tale. 
When the Germans retired to the Hindenburg line they devas- 
tated the country, and all the villages opposite St. Quentin were 
demolished, trees cut down, not even small fruit trees or roses being 
spared. I remember a house in Athies which had perhaps been 
inhabited by one of the artists of some illustrated German paper. 
Excellent pictures were drawn on all the walls, though not necessarily 
true to fact. They chiefly represented Uhlans pursuing at the point 
of the spear all the various types of the Allied Armies from High- 
landers to Italian Alpini. 

The Canadian cavalry was holding this part of the line at the time. 
Being true lovers of the soil, the men were disgusted with the wanton 
damage done by the enemy. They were not long in the line before 
they had carried out several very successful raids. On one occasion 
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we were checking our men and their prisoners coming back, and one 
enormous Canadian was found to be missing. He turned up later 
leading by the hand a diminutive German wearing pince-nez. On 
being asked what had happened, he replied with a broad grin: 
“* Guess I wasn’t coming back empty-handed, so I’ve brought along 
the little blighter what’s cut down all them trees.” 

Soon after this G.H.Q. was anxious to know whether there had 
been any recent changes in the German formations on our front. 
So preparations were made to carry out a raid to secure prisoners 
as evidence of any movements of troops. This necessitated an 
attack by night with an advance of 1,500 yards across No Man’s 
Land, which our patrols had already mastered and cleared of all 
Germans. It was decided to cut out a length of the German trench 
and the three lines in rear. ‘There was believed to be at least a com- 
pany headquarters there, and aeroplanes reported two forward gun 
positions in the sector. After careful practice, the operation was 
carried out, the time available being limited to about three hours 
of darkness, owing to the moon and the early hour of sunrise at 
the time. 

The parties told off to deal with each trench moved across No 
Man’s Land without mishap. Two teams of horses were brought 
up in readiness to bring back the guns. At the point selected for 
blowing up the enemy’s wire with a Bangalore torpedo we had 
previously dropped occasional shells so as to give the place the 
reputation of being “‘ an unhealthy spot in which to loiter ’”’—in the 
same way as we always characterized certain trench junctions, etc., 
which were shelled by the Germans. This had the double advantage 
of keeping the enemy’s sentries clear of this spot and giving our party 
the line of direction to the point at which it was to enter the 
German trench. 

Almost within a few seconds of the time anticipated our torpedo 
exploded successfully and opened a gap in the wire. ‘This news was 
immediately confirmed by two coloured rockets fired by the com- 
mander of the party, and also by a message on the telephone which 
he had taken with him. Down came our barrage on the front line 
and three lines in rear with just a gap at the point where the torpedo 
had been exploded. The guns then lifted and formed a box-barrage 
round the area in which our troops were to clear the trenches and at 
the same time prevent the enemy’s reinforcements from coming up. 
The Germans were completely surprised, the company commander 
and more than thirty of his men were captured and considerably 
more killed. Throughout the engagement information was con- 
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tinuously telephoned back to our lines, as, for example :—“ ‘Torpedo 
successfully exploded—all parties entered and working down their 
respective trenches—machine-gun and artillery barrage most effec- 
tive—enemy’s forward gun positions located—found to be latrines— 
unoccupied.”’ 

The raid, apart from the disappointment caused by the last 
item of news, was a great success, and attended by only few casualties 
on our side, no man being left behind. 

At times the Germans carried out some very creditable patrol raids 
led by non-commissioned officers. On one occasion, I remember, 
we captured a leader whose patrol had been pretty successful; he 
himself died of wounds. His two thumb-nails were covered with a 
sort of phosphorescent dressing evidently used to signal and guide 
his patrol in the darkness across a thousand yards of No Man’s Land. 
When asked if he had heard when the Germans were going to attack, 
he remarked that in the German Army the Higher Command did not 
confide their intentions to their under-officers, 

The battle of Cambrai, 1917, is now well known history. My 
account of it is confined to local events in connection with the troops 
with whom I was then serving. On the infantry and tanks reaching 
their objective, the Canadian Cavalry Brigade was to have crossed 
over the canal by the Masniéres bridge, which unfortunately broke 
down as one of our tanks was crossing it. Late in the day, the 
advanced squadron of the Brigade found another bridge over which 
the troops were able to cross in single file, leading their horses. 
They then came under fire from the enemy’s posts on the high 
ground beyond, and, amongst others, the squadron leader was killed. 
There was a better bridge farther to the right, but unfortunately it 
was not marked on the maps issued to us. 

As it was getting dark when it was reported that our squadron 
had crossed the canal, it was decided that, at so late a stage in the 
evening, the remainder of the Brigade would not be pushed across. 
Orders were issued, however, for a dismounted attack to be prepared 
to extricate the squadron, which had evidently got heavily engaged. 
This attack did not actually take place, and I will now follow briefly 
the exploits of the leading squadron. It charged past the German 
** pill-boxes,” cutting down some German detachments which it 
met—then the acting squadron leader rallied his squadron. It was 
rapidly getting dark, and he realized that he was not being supported. 
He halted, therefore, in a quarry in rear of the German position. A 
train could be heard in Cambrai station. ‘The enemy’s reinforce- 
ments were moving up from the town, and the Germans in the “ pill- 
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box ” positions were behind him. What was the squadron leader 
to do? To go on any farther was out of the question ; to remain 
where he was seemed equally futile. The Germans must now know 
the whereabouts of his men—indeed, he could hear gutteral voices 
in all directions. ‘To rejoin the remainder of the Brigade appeared 
to be the only sound course of action. To do this in the darkness 
with the horses was practically impossible, so the officer now in 
command of the squadron decided upon the following plan :—he first 
took his bearings back to where he originally crossed the canal, then 
stampeded his horses in the opposite direction and proceeded back on 
foot. By coming from the direction of Cambrai dismounted and in the 
dark, the squadron was able to surprise and knock out any Germans 
it encountered, and after several successful little fights it reached the 
bridge and got back safely, less one officer and his troop, who got cut 
off from the main body in the dark. But this troop eventually turned 
up, having succeeded in bluffing the Germans through the ingenuity 
of its leader, who spoke admirable German. 

In the later stages of the Cambrai fighting the Germans turned 
the tables on us. Our rdéle on this occasion was to stem the tide of the 
advance, which involved a successful, but rather costly, counter- 
attack at night by our Brigade. The men were full of initiative, and, 
while we were waiting to make the counter-attack, some of them, on 
their own, having located two of the enemy’s machine guns, went out, 
killed their crews, and brought back the guns in triumph. It was 
rather a strenuous time, but even in a crisis there is usually an 
amusing incident which remains in one’s mind. I remember that 
the Germans, having overrun our trench system, were in some places 
right up amongst our heavy guns. An officer in charge of a heavy 
gun was naturally in a state of great anxiety about getting it back in 
order to prevent its falling into the enemy’s hands. He happened 
to meet a well-known Brigadier, who always had a merry twinkle in 
his eye, but rather a disconcerting stammer. Mistaking him for a 
corps staff officer, the gunner asked him anxiously if he could 
possibly let him have a caterpillar (¢.e. tractor to withdraw the gun), 
*“ No-o, my boy,” was the reply, “I have not so-o much as a 
glo-o-o-worm in my pocket.” 

At times between offensive operations corps would hold very 
successful horse shows. One held by the Cavalry Corps was really 
exceedingly well organized. Classes were open to the Allied Armies 
so that competition became very keen. All the inhabitants and 
society of the neighbourhood, besides all soldiers who were able to 
get away, came to it. 
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The reference to this horse show reminds me of the history of a 
certain mare. She was the stable companion of the old horse I have 
already mentioned which crossed into the German lines early in the 
war. I can remember her before the war, when she was an excep- 
tionally brilliant hunter. She was now getting on in age, but, 
although twice wounded, did not appear to have lost her courage or 
vitality. In spite of a very high standard in all classes, she, and her 
stable companion, beat all comers. I doubt if the mare ever jumped 
better in her life. Soon after this she was again wounded, and, as a 
special case, she was allowed to be sent home in hopes of spending 
her last years in peace at the stud. But this was not to be her fate. 
After going through so much, she broke her leg in some mysterious 
way when she was turned out, and, to put her out of her pain, she had 
to be shot. The sad news greeted her owner the next time he went 
home on leave. Perhaps the great charm about horses is, that each 
one has a different character and personality. One cannot help 
admiring a generous nature, so full of unselfish courage and devotion, - 
the very qualities which cement a life-long friendship. 

At one time the cavalry was sent back in relays to train and drill 
on the sands on the coast of the Pas de Calais. While there, a 
squadron of a certain cavalry regiment had just completed some 
manceuvres one morning and was starting on its way home, which lay 
through the main street of a well-known seaside resort. 

It happened that a man of the same regiment on this particular 
morning had permission to take his horse, which had been lame, into 
the sea and let it stand there for the benefit of its legs. The man 
thought he would not miss an opportunity of a bathe at the same time, 
and proceeded, quite nude, to ride out barebacked into the sea. His 
old horse stood quite peacefully, until he espied the squadron moving 
in the direction of home and the midday feed. ‘This was too much 
for him; he forgot his lameness and forthwith took his naked rider 
from the secure privacy of the sea at a slow but determined trot in 
pursuit of the squadron. On he went all along the front past the 
astonished onlookers, the frantic tugging of his rider on the snaffle 
having no effect upon his movements. 

At a steady trot the unfortunate man was borne on through the 
crowded thoroughfare down the main street of the town. It was 
quite impossible to stop the horse, and the alternative of throwing 
himself off stark naked in the midst of a French seaside summer 
crowd would not have improved his position. In the middle of the 
main thoroughfare further progress was temporarily stopped by a 
block in the traffic between the nude horseman and the disappearing 
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squadron. Excited police, intent upon his arrest, appeared from 
every corner ; children screamed with delight, hopefully anticipating 
that he, in the person of a bare-backed rider, was the forerunner of a 
travelling circus; respectable matrons hurried their daughters down 
convenient side-streets. Modistes, milliners, mannequins and 
maidens averted their bashful glances from the spectacle of Watts’s 
** Physical Energy ”’ in the flesh. But before the police could arrest 
their victim the traffic cleared and the old horse continued his 
triumphal march. The pair were last seen at the head of a scandalized 
crocodile queue of a young ladies’ seminary as it emerged from a 
side road into the main street. In due course an official réclamation 
was received from the mayor of the town, requesting that this 
practice of the British Army should not be repeated ! 

One met some charming French people. I remember in 
particular two very definite French types. One, I regret, since dead, 
was a French business man, and at the same time a country gentle- 
man, the backbone of France, with a son who was a prisoner of war. 
He was devoted to our Army, and his kindness to English officers 
was proverbial. Another was the Comte D’Eu, a charming old 
French nobleman, speaking perfect English, and with a wonderful 
knowledge of English politics from early Victorian times to the 
present day. His youngest son, Prince Antoine D’Orleans, had been 
in the Austrian Army. Being a Bourbon he could not join the 
French Army, so got a commission in the Royal Canadian Dragoons. 
He was eventually killed flying. I remember his telling me that 
when Austria declared war on Serbia, he realized that France would 
be involved, and resigned his Austrian commission. When he went 
to say good-bye to the Emperor and his Austrian friends, the latter 
would not believe that there was any question of Austria ever being 
at war with France. 

Our interpreters varied considerably : some of them were excellent 
fellows. I remember one charming old gentleman whom we nick- 
named “‘ Le vieux marcheur.”” He belonged to an ancient Basque 
family. It was popularly believed that he, together with all Basques, 
was web-footed, though I cannot remember the origin of this belief. 
On any particularly dismal night in a damp dug-out we used to amuse 
ourselves by pretending that we were dining with him at the Café de 
Paris, and going on to the Follies Bergéres. On such occasions he 
used to make a most entertaining host, choosing the wine, selecting 
the dishes and explaining subtle French jokes. 

Before the Indian cavalry troops went from France to Palestine, 
we saw a good deal of them. The Indian soldier was very good at 
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looking after his horse. He would go to any extreme to get it extra 
food, not infrequently at the expense of the French peasant. The 
latter tether their cows out to graze. Consequently, the animals 
will clear a circular patch within the radius of the tethering rope. 
Now, it occurred to the Indian soldier that if he cut the grass round the 
cow at night to the required circumference, none but the cow would be 
any the wiser. He might perhaps have had some conscientious 
scruples, as the cow in India is a sacred animal. However, these 
were undoubtedly outweighed, when compared with the “ kudos ” 
he would get from his officer for having his horse in such good 
condition. 

March, 1918, at first found us fighting dismounted, then fortu- 
nately we were remounted, before it was too late. The Fifth Army, 
lacking adequate reserves and with uncompleted defences, put up a 
heroic fight against overwhelming odds. My own regiment found 
itself again holding the canal at Jussy, a position which it had held 
against the Germans during our retreat in 1914. I remember a 
rather peculiar incident which happened about this time. Open 
warfare had developed, and we had orders to deny a certain position 
to the Germans. Information being rather erratic at this period, 
it was found that the Germans were already in force on our side of 
the original position. We were launched into a gap between our own 
people and some French troops. The latter sent me a message to 
say that some of their cavalry had been cut off in a village a mile 
behind the Germans, and could we extricate them. It seemed very 
improbable, as we then consisted of a regiment composed of three 
squadrons each from a different regiment, and the Germans were 
advancing in considerable strength. However, our orders were to 
act offensively. We managed to occupy the ridge and woods to our 
front with slight opposition, and captured a farm on the summit after 
pretty heavy fighting. ‘This established us on an advanced salient 
with the Germans in strength all round. It now became a question 
as to whether we could stop where we were, let alone advance. An 
attack against our farm was driven back. There was a lull, when 
something brown and massive was seen moving just above the crest 
of the hill to our right. Some one suggested it was a German tank. 
But, as it came full in view, it was seen to be an enormous wild boar. 
My sergeant-major and myself were on our horses as the boar came 
cantering towards us across the temporary No Man’s Land. “I 
suppose it’s hardly safe to have a hunt, sir?” he asked, and I think 
that, if the situation had not been so serious, I could not have re- 
strained myself. The boar went past us to the French on our left, 
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who, I must confess, up to now for some reason, had taken rather a 
lukewarm interest in the proceedings. However, the appearance of 
le sangher provoked an intense fire from their rifles. The old boar 
turned back with a snort of rage towards the Germans and was seen 
no more. Soon after this the troops in the woods on our right were 
forced to retire—a movement of which we knew nothing, as their 
messenger who was sent to tell us was killed. The Germans came 
pouring in through the wood on our right rear. Fortunately, with 
the aid of our small reserve, we were able to check them sufficiently 
to withdraw our advanced troops. Many of their horses were 
stampeded, but the men managed to make their way back, although 
the French on our left had also been pressed back. If it had not 
been for the very inaccurate shooting of the Germans, we should have 
had much heavier losses. I remember watching them using light 
machine guns like a garden hose. The air was thick with bullets, but 
the result was rather like a bad shot browning a covey of partridges in 
the air, only to see all the birds flying away out of sight. I suddenly 
felt my horse had been hit, and jumping off found three bullet wounds 
through the girth. There was no time to waste, so I shot the poor 
beast to put it out of its pain, taking from my saddle what I considered 
the two most essential articles, my revolver and mackintosh. I was 
now some way behind the rear troops, and could not risk burdening 
myself further, so had to leave my wallets and sword—the third 
sword I had lost in the war. We got back all right, and I could not 
help admiring the steadiness of our men. They were furious at 
having to retire owing to their flanks being turned, as they were quite 
confident of checking any attack on their own front. 

Two days later we were fighting near Montdidier. Within the 
line we were holding was a charming chateau with a farm full of pigs 
and every kind of fowl. Very reluctantly we refrained from re- 
plenishing our larder with pork and geese. The French took over 
the line from us in the evening, and immediately there was a 
regular pandemonium, the cackling of the geese and the squeals of 
the pigs telling their own tale. We felt virtuous, but regretted our 
moderation. 

However, that night we obtained a dozen of the most excellent 
red wine, which went a long way to restore our injured feelings. 
In the morning the messman was told to put the remainder of the 
wine on the mess-cart. Then followed a long and tiring day, but we 
comforted ourselves with the knowledge that, however scanty our 
dinner might be, there were still some bottles of excellent wine left 
to us. Our indignation may be imagined when we discovered that 
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the messman, fearing the possibility of capture, had lightened his load 
and dumped the wine on the road, bringing along his full reserve 
supply of bully-beef. I am afraid some readers may consider us 
greedy and debauched soldiery, but I feel sure of the complete 
sympathy of those who have experienced continuous and arduous 
days’ fighting, with scanty meals and little sleep. 

On the succeeding days we were fighting near Amiens. It was 
at that time a very thin khaki line which separated that town from the 
enemy, who had just reached a wood on the high ground that 
dominates the town on the east. Our Brigade, and the Canadians 
on our left, carried out a counter-attack. This attack, which was 
really an admirable bit of bluff, succeeded in driving back the 
Germans. I could see them pouring out of the far end of the wood. 
Unfortunately, on that day we were practically without artillery, 
short of machine guns and with no mounted reserve, or we might 
have inflicted heavy losses on the enemy. 

Our losses were unfortunately severe, one of our squadrons being 
reduced to one officer and one non-commissioned officer. Still, 
it was the turn of the tide. Undoubtedly, both sides were tired out, 
and the Germans were outrunning their supplies and gun ammuni- 
tion ; a condition similar to that in which we ourselves had been for 
some time. During these days of hard fighting on the defensive 
it was proved that the horse was a great asset—he brought a man on 
to the scene of action after a long march still in a condition to fight, 
day after day ; whereas continuous fighting and forced marches on 
foot with the heavy kit required for modern war, in time, nullified a 
man’s physical capacity to stand up against his enemy. 

After their advance towards Amiens had been brought to a 
standstill, the Germans made an attack in the north. Thus we 
again found ourselves back in our old haunts near Hazebrouck, 
Kemmel and the Mont des Cats, where the enemy had made some 
headway. 

Then came our successes of the summer. Now there are certain 
people who, for some reason, one always feels that Providence 
especially looks after. They may get wounded again and again, but 
somehow one cannot believe they will be killed. Such was the case 
of a great friend. Even now I can only picture him laughing. One 
morning after we had “ mopped up ” a village and its occupants 
in conjunction with some tanks, I remember his saying to me : “ Isn’t 
this fine, Colonel ? Just like an old Aldershot field day!”’ Only a 
minute or two later a dud shell, which bounced on the road, struck 
him without touching another man in his squadron. He was an 
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ideal soldier, and one of the finest characters I have ever known. I 
never saw the men so much depressed as when he was killed. 

Part of October, 1918, we were just outside Cambrai. It was 
interesting to see again Bourlon wood and the country viewed from 
the enemy’s side. 

There were innumerable partridges, and, in some mysterious 
way, guns and cartridges were produced. We had some capital drives, 
the obsolete trenches making ideal butts. It was extraordinary how 
little partridges seemed to mind gun-fire during the war, once they 
appreciated that it was not being employed against them. Early 
on I remember, we were convinced that the enemy had vacated his 
front line trenches, as a covey of partridges was seen walking about 
on a low part of the parapet. A patrol sent out soon dispelled this 
idea. Similarly, I can remember nightingales which sang con- 
tinuously in a wood in No Man’s Land, even during periods of 
heavy shelling. 

The experiences of some relatives of mine during the war are of 
interest. The man in question was well over military age, but came 
out with his wife, and both worked for a hospital at Le Touquet. 
He brought out his own car and did all the work himself, continually 
taking wounded, who had recovered in hospital, back to the line. 
His little house in Le Touquet was a welcome home to any one who 
could get a day’s leave. His friends among the officers in the Army 
were legion, and I know many will agree that his cheeriness and 
kindness did much to maintain the moral of all who knew him. He 
belonged to no arm of the Service, and, so far as I can remember, he 
wore the uniform of a Deputy-Lieutenant of his county. He 
appeared one day as a major in the Gazette. We all agreed he was 
worthy of any rank. In due course the inevitable cordon of red tape 
tightened up. Conscientious but officious officials considered him 
to be an “ unauthorized individual” and began to ask questions. 
What was he doing in France with his own motor car? On whose 
strength was he borne? Was he a hospital orderly or a major? 
If the latter, in what corps? Why was he living with his wife in 
the war area? 

His host of friends in the Army were furiously indignant. But 
the questions were difficult to answer, in a manner satisfactory to the 
so-called Higher Authorities. He suggested that they had not 
proved that it was his wife with whom he was living, and as for what 
he was doing r—why they should see him taking men back to the 
line with bullets whizzing round their heads like rice at a wedding ? 
It was of no use; in the eyes of the Higher Authorities it was 
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impossible to acquit him. Here was a man, well over military age, 
actually living with his own wife in the war area. Incidentally, the 
lady worked every day in the hospital. The man paid for his own 
car and its keep, the crime being aggravated by the fact that he was 
doing it all without receiving any pay. An unheard-of offence, 
contrary to all regulations! However, as the regulations existed, he 
refused to continue the unequal contest, and so, after doing his bit 
for three years, he went home, though his wife stayed on at the 
hospital till it was eventually broken up. 

During November, 1918, we were with the First Army. As the 
Germans retired they proved themselves past masters of the art of 
demolition. All the cross roads, railways, culverts and bridges were 
mined. One never knew what might go up next, and in the German 
débacle during the Armistice it was sometimes difficult to trace the 
gentleman responsible for laying the mines. ‘The question of supply- 
ing us as we advanced became more and more acute, and on one 
occasion we were fed by aeroplane. There were practically no 
supplies in the country, and the conditions were such, that the 
employment of supply tanks would have been difficult, even if they 
had been available. Undoubtedly, there will often be occasions 
when horses will be able to live on the country while tanks will 
continually be compelled to go back to replenish their petrol supply. 

During the 9th and roth of November the Germans were being 
pressed back, fighting rear-guard actions with their machine gunners 
over a country that lent itself to that form of fighting. ‘They had only 
a small amount of artillery, and were promiscuously firing different 
types of shells. An odd gas shell would arrive between shrapnel 
fired from the same battery. On the night of the roth—-11th, before 
going to sleep, I was thinking over the day’s operations. First of 
all the indiscriminate types of shells fired, probably denoted an 
irregular supply of ammunition. A concentration of gas shells is 
very effective, whereas an occasional one is practically harmless. 
Secondly, continuous pressure on an enemy who had no reinforce- 
ments or reliefs, and who was inadequately supported by artillery, 
meant opportunities for us not to be missed. Although pressing 
the enemy at all points, we must husband our resources, so as to 
break through any gap that might occur, then accept all risks, get 
the Germans really on the run and break up their defence. I looked 
at my watch—it was 11 p.m.—and I remember noticing my crest 
and reading the motto, ‘‘ Glorid Fines,” inscribed on the back. 
Somehow I felt that this was a good omen. How ridiculous and 
superstitious | Still, I only happened to have this particular watch, 
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because the one I usually carried had been broken. Yes, it was a 
good omen, and I could not get the idea out of my head. I then fell 
asleep. 

On the morning of the 11th of November there were rumours 
of an Armistice, but we did not attach much importance to them. 
At about 10.45 a.m. we were in action against the Germans near 
Villers Guislain, east of Mons, and one of our troops had just charged 
some German machine guns. A private soldier came galloping 
towards us; he was much excited, had lost his cap, and could not 
stop his horse. As he passed us he shouted: ‘‘ The war’s over ! 
The war’s over!” We thought, undoubtedly, the poor fellow was 
suffering from shell-shock. Soon after an official message came, 
saying that operations would cease at 11 a.m., and that we were to 
establish ourselves on the ground we held at that hour. It sounded 
like the end of peace manceuvres when the customary three balloons 
used to be sent up. Messengers were immediately dispatched at 
full gallop to stop any further fighting. 

It was a strange coincidence that, after more than four years of 
war, we should finish fighting within less than a mile of the place 
where we had first come into action against the Germans, while with 
us was the same Horse Battery that came into action with us at the 
same place in August, 1914. ‘This battery must have fired about 
the first shell of the war, and now, on the same ground, it was 
going to fire the last. 

At two seconds before 11 a.m. I ordered them to fire a last salvo. 
One of these empty shell cases, which was kindly presented to me, 
is the only souvenir of the war that I possess. It was exactly 11 a.m., 
as I put my watch away, I looked at the motto on the back, and 
thought to myself: He was right in more ways than one. The 
news had circulated everywhere by 11 a.m. Out came the inevit- 
able cigarette, but there was no cheering, or wild exuberance of 
feelings. 

It is difficult to explain what one’s feelings were at the time. It 
was a complex sensation. First of all, regret at not being allowed to 
follow up one’s quarry now definitely on the run ; then satisfaction 
at feeling that the end, which a few months ago seemed so remote, 
had really come. 

Every one I met was smiling; every one kept on smiling; no 
one could subdue the smile of suppressed joy. 

I asked a non-commissioned officer how he felt about it, and I 
think he expressed the feeling of a good many at the end of the war. 
He said: “ It came as a surprise, and it felt rather like when one had 
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a tooth out with gas. You wake up suddenly to find it is all over, 
and realize with considerable relief that you are still alive.” 

Though on many parts of the front the German machine 
gunners put up a stout fight to the end, the German Army was 
entirely broken. In the place of those endless German columns so 
perfectly equipped in every detail, and confident of ultimate victory, 
which had once marched west, there was now to be seen a de- 
moralized rabble straggling homewards. Guns, wagons and arms 
were scattered along the roads. Officers had lost all control. 
Insulted by their men, they were lucky if they were allowed a billet 
to sleep in. In many cases badges of rank were torn off. 

Following behind this rabble came another Army, conscious of 
victory and disciplined. Its long columns could be seen marching 
down the twisting roads across the valleys of the Ardennes, heading 
for the Rhine. The tide indeed had turned. 

At one place two German officers arrived with instructions to 
hand over guns parked in a certain town, in accordance with the 
terms of the Armistice. They drove up in a miniature Victoria 
pulled by two diminutive ponies. They were so much frightened of 
the inhabitants waylaying them on their homeward journey, if they 
returned in the same conveyance, that they begged for one of our 
lorries in which to return. 

Our reception by the Belgians was exceedingly enthusiastic, 
but it was a different enthusiasm to that of 1914. Frequently one 
heard tales of atrocities, and undoubtedly they had suffered con- 
siderably. On all sides one heard the cry ‘“‘ Mais nous avons tant 
souffert.” 

The poorer inhabitants certainly looked pale and emaciated. 
Even in the country districts there was obviously a shortage of food, 
and luxuries were non-existent, though it was less apparent the 
nearer one got to the Dutch frontier. On the other hand, in 
Antwerp one was struck by the many signs of prosperity and com- 
mercial activity. Such things as cocoa, chocolate, sugar and cakes, 
unknown in London for months past, were still obtainable there. 
Conditions in the occupied parts of France were certainly worse than 
in Belgium. 

No doubt the German conception of occupying a conquered 
territory, and their treatment of the inhabitants, is considerably more 
drastic than our own. With the exception of demands for housing 
accommodation, we made no direct claims on the resources of private 
individuals in Germany. So far as possible, we never interfered with 
their everyday life and customs, except, for instance, in Cologne, if we 
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found German men sitting down in a crowded tram and the women 
standing, we made the men stand up to allow their own women 
to sit down. The German never could understand it, but his 
womenfolk thoroughly appreciated the British custom. It seems 
strange that the Britisher should have to teach manners on the 
Continent where he himself has the reputation of having such bad 
manners. But this is only because he does not take his hat off in 
an hotel lift, and, when a foreigner does not understand him, treats 
the latter as if he must be deaf and shouts. 

The Belgian landowners were always most anxious to give us 
some shooting. In the Ardennes, although there was a scarcity of 
game, there was a considerable variety. Wild pig, foxes, hares, 
blackgame, pheasants, woodcock and a few imported grouse. I 
never could persuade myself to shoot a fox, even at the risk of 
incurring the displeasure of our hosts—such is the force of the 
fox-hunting tradition. 


THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN THE WEST 
(With Map) 
Part I 
AUGUST—NOVEMBER, 1918 


IN this article, and in a second article which will appear in a 
subsequent number of the Army Quarterly, the writer proposes 
to give a general sketch of the British share in the final campaign of 
victory in France and Belgium—the campaign which brought about 
the crushing defeat of the German Army in the principal theatre 
of operations. 

The exact dividing line for the two articles has not been an easy 
matter to decide upon, but, on the whole, it has seemed best to adhere 
to the division laid down by Lord Haig in his last Despatch, according 
to which the campaign may be regarded as consisting of two phases. 
The first phase, ‘“‘ The Fighting in Extended Positions,’”’ commenced 
on the 8th of August and terminated on the 5th of October, with 
the completion of the capture of the Hindenburg line; it is this 
phase, therefore, which is covered in the present article. The 
second phase, covering the period of “ The Fighting in Open 
Country ” from the 6th of October to the Armistice, will be described 
in the second article.* 


I—THE ADVANCE IN PICARDY 
8TH OF AUGUST—3RpD oF SEPTEMBER, 1918 


1. THE BATTLE OF AMIENS 
(8th—11th of August) 


The situation in France towards the end of July, 1918, had taken 
a decided turn in favour of the Allies, as a result of the repulse of 


* The following authorities have been consulted in compiling the narrative :-— 
Lord Haig, ‘‘ Despatches ’? ; Gen. Montgomery, “ Story of the Fourth Army ’”’; 
Gen. Maurice, “ ‘The Last Four Months’; Conan Doyle, ‘‘ British Campaign 
in France and Flanders,’’ Vol. VI.; Raoul Hoff, “‘ La Bataille Decisive ’’ ; R. Recouly, 
“* Le Bataille de Foch”; L. Madelin, ‘“‘ Le Bataille de France’; Ludendorff, 
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the “ Friedensturm” on the Marne and in Champagne, and the 
success of the ensuing counter-offensive, before which the German 
divisions in the pocket between Soissons and Reims were falling 
back towards the Vesle. The Allied Commander-in-Chief’s plan 
was to seize the opportunity thus given by assuming a general 
offensive at the earliest possible moment ; but for the time being he 
was unable to translate this plan into action, as several of the most 
important lateral railway lines behind the Allied front could not 
be utilized owing to the proximity of the enemy, and would have to 
be freed before the large concentrations of troops, necessary for such 
a general offensive, could be carried out with secrecy and swiftness. 

Between the 24th and 28th of July discussions took place between 
Marshal Foch and Sir Douglas Haig with regard to the first and most 
important of these preliminary operations—namely, a joint Franco- 
British blow east of Amiens for the purpose of pushing back the 
enemy from the vicinity of the railway between that city and Paris. 

The scheme of operations which was finally agreed upon by the 
Allied Commanders involved an advance to the south of, and covered 
by the line of, the Somme in the general direction of Roye. The 
British Fourth Army and the First French Army were to participate 
in the manceuvre, under the command of Sir D. Haig, and were to 
operate one on either side of.the main Amiens—Roye road. 

Preparations for this offensive, which had been begun by the 
Fourth Army some weeks previously, were now pushed vigorously 
forward, and by the 8th of August, the day fixed for the attack, the 
strength of that Army had been considerably increased. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson had under his command three Corps—III., Canadian and 
Australian—in all thirteen infantry divisions; while the Cavalry 
Corps (three divisions) had also been assembled in his Army area, 

2,000 guns of all calibres, 28 aircraft squadrons, and 456 tanks were 

also concentrated for the forthcoming operations.® 


“* Memoirs ” ; Hindenburg, ‘‘ Memoirs’; v. Zwehl, ‘‘ Schlachten in Sommer, 
1918”; German General Staff, ‘‘ Schlachten und Gefechte”; Capt. Steele, 
** Canadians in France, 1915-1918”; Gen. Monash, “‘ Australian Victories in 
pus 1918’; J. Buchan, “‘ South African Forces in France’; Major Stuart, 

New Zealand Contingent in France’’; New volume of the “ Fucyclopedia 
Britannica”? dealing with the war ; and histories of divisions and other formations, 
e.g., Col. Croft, ‘‘ Three Years with the oth Division ” ; Gen. Marden, “* History 
of the 6th Division” ; Col. Kincaid Smith, “ The asth Division in France and 
Flanders ”’ ; Capt. Priestley, ‘‘ Breaking of the Hindenburg Line; Story of the 
46th Division,” and others. 

* The main difficulty which had to be overcome in the preparations for this 
offensive was the concentration without the knowledge of the enemy of the men and 
material necessary for its success. As a result of skilful staff work and the exercise 
of the most elaborate precautions no hint of the approaching attack appears to have 
reached the Germans. 
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The Fourth Army at this time was holding the front Albert— 
Villers Bretonneux ; opposed to it was part of the Second German 
Army, believed to number seven divisions in first line and eight in 
rear. Starting from this thirteen-mile-long front, three successive 
objectives were assigned to the attacking troops, the farthest, some 
six to eight miles to the east of the starting line, running roughly 
north and south through Harbonniéres. 

The country was favourable for combined operations, being 
open and little entrenched or shelled. 

The attack was launched at 4.20 a.m. on the 8th of August. 
Under cover of a thick mist the infantry and tanks, encountering 
little opposition, overran the enemy’s front line system and drove 
deep into his rearward positions. Along the whole of the front 
of attack to the south of the Somme things went well. The task of 
the Canadian Corps, assisted by 156 tanks, operating between the 
Roye road and the Chaulnes railway, was somewhat facilitated by 
the fact that a relief was just taking place in the sector of the enemy’s 
line opposite the front of attack. ‘The troops operating on the night 
wing of the Corps, however, were obliged at the commencement of 
their advance to debouch from a narrow bridgehead on the south 
bank of the river Luce. This difficult operation delayed their 
progress, and, although they succeeded in reaching their second 
objective by noon and were thenceforward assisted by the 3rd 
Cavalry Division, the final objective in this part of the field was not 
secured before nightfall. Elsewhere on the Canadian Corps front, 
the line aimed at was everywhere reached, despite fierce local 
resistance on the part of the enemy; the rst Cavalry Division, 
repassing through the Canadian infantry, rendered valuable service 
in the closing stages of the day’s advance. ‘The penetration of the 
enemy’s line to a depth of eight miles, and the capture of 6,000 
prisoners and 160 guns, were visible proofs of the success attained 
in this part of the field. 

The Australian Corps, in line between the Canadian left and the 
Somme, also did splendidly. The four divisions and 160 tanks 
which took part in the advance were opposed by three German 
divisions, and were considerably hampered in their progress by 
heavy flanking fire from the enemy’s artillery to the north of the river. 
Nevertheless, the infantry was on its second objective by 10.30 a.m., 
and had gained its final one shortly after midday, while cavalry and 
armoured cars were in action to the east, causing confusion and losses 
among the enemy’s rear formations and among his reinforcements 
advancing to the battlefield. During the day the Australian Corps 
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captured an immense quantity of material, over 8,000 prisoners 
and 173 guns. 

To the north of the Somme the three divisons of the ITI. Corps 
encountered greater difficulties, and their success was proportionately 
less. Owing to a local advance by the enemy on this front two days 
before the British attack was due to take place, it had been necessary 
to recast somewhat the original plan of operations at the last moment ; 
the 34 tanks allotted to assist the III. Corps were unable to render 
much assistance to the infantry and, although a good deal of ground 
was gained, especially on the left flank, it was found impossible to 
hold much of it in face of determined hostile counter-attacks. Thus 
the III. Corps by the end of the day, although it had taken 2,400 
prisoners and 40 guns, had, on most of its front, advanced little 
beyond its first objective. 

The results of this brilliant day’s work were, from the material 
point of view, of high importance, involving as they did the occupa- 
tion of some 56 square miles of the enemy’s territory, and the capture 
of 17,000 prisoners, 373 guns, and several thousand machine guns, 
and much other material. From the moral point of view the 
victory was, perhaps, of even greater moment. Not only was the 
spirit of a considerable number of hostile divisions—and those some 
of the best in the German Army—seriously shattered, but the 
enemy’s High Command saw suddenly yawning before them, as if 
revealed by a flash of lightning, the abyss of inevitable defeat. All 
German writers who have dealt with the events of this “‘ black day,” 
and among them Ludendorff himself, agree in seeing in it the 
beginning of the end. 

Meanwhile, on the right of the British Fourth Army, General 
Debeney’s First French Army in a series of successful attacks had 
forced back the right of von Hutier’s Eighteenth Army and the left wing 
of von der Marwitz’s Second German Army from the line of the Avre 
and the Trois Doms, capturing Montdidier, and taking large numbers 
of prisoners and guns. Debeney’s operations were continued on 
the oth of August, and following days, and his efforts were seconded, 
on and from the roth, by the offensive of General Humbert’s Third 
French Army, which extended the front of attack to the right as far 
as the Oise. During the period from the roth to the 22nd of August 
a fierce struggle raged on the front of these two French Armies, 
which, despite the stubborn resistance of the ever-increasing hostile 
forces and the formidable difficulties of the country, resulted in the 
Germans being forced back to the outskirts of Roye and compelled 
to relinquish their hold on the wooded highlands of Lassigny. 
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The British during this time had also pressed forward their 
attack with the object of making the fullest possible use of their 
initial success. 

The next objective assigned to the Fourth Army was the line 
Roye—Chaulnes—Bray. Operations were resumed on the gth of 
August along the whole Army front, and vigorous fighting raged up 
to the evening of the 11th, the enemy receiving constant reinforce- 
ments and disputing the ground fiercely. Despite the determined 
character of the defence, considerable success was achieved. On the 
gth, the Canadians and Australians penetrated the new German 
front to a depth of some six miles, while the III. Corps retrieved 
its ill-success of the previous day by securing all its objectives. 
On the roth, while the right flank of the Canadian Corps was 
held up in front of Roye, its left, attacking in conjunction with the 
Australians, who had now extended their front to north of the Somme, 
made further progress eastward, and held its ground against a series 
of fierce counter-blows delivered, on the 11th, by eight newly- 
arrived German divisions, some of which were drawn from Flanders. 

In view of the fact that the Second German Army had re- 
formed its shattered front in the old trench lines of 1916, and that 
progress, consequently, was not likely to be achieved without heavy 
losses, it was now decided that the Fourth Army should discontinue 
the offensive until the course of events elsewhere should have, in 
some degree, facilitated its task. Accordingly, during the period 
from the 12th to the 2oth of August, such operations as took place 
on this front were confined to local attacks initiated by one side or 
the other. 

During the course of the operations which have now been sketched 
the thirteen divisions of the Fourth Army had been engaged with 
twenty-three German divisions ; they had captured 23,000 prisoners, 
400 guns, and quantities of other arms, ammunition and stores, and 
had forced the enemy to give ground to a depth of twelve miles. 
The casualties of the Army during these days’ fighting amounted to 
about 27,000 killed and wounded. 


2. THE SECOND BATTLES OF THE SOMME, 1918 
(21st of August—3rd of September) 


On the roth of August, as soon as the result of the battle of 
Amiens became known to him, Marshal Foch sent his instructions 
to Sir D. Haig in which he laid down the general lines on which 
he wished the British offensive to be continued and extended, and 
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explained that the operations on the British front would be combined 
with an enlargement of their southern front of attack by the French 
in the area between the rivers Oise and Aisne. 

In view of these instructions, the British Commander-in-Chief 
decided that the time had come to attempt to press back the northern 
face of the enemy’s salient opposite Amiens by means of an attack 
by the Third and First Armies, delivered between Albert and the 
river Scarpe, and directed south-eastward so as to turn the line of 
the Somme south of Peronne. He was influenced in this decision 
by the fact that his troops were in possession of the high ground 
around Bucquoy and Ablainzevelle, which would tend to make 
easier a task that in 1916 had taken them five months of desperate 
fighting. He also recognized that on the greater part of the new 
battlefield the conditions were favourable for the employment of 
tanks. 

He decided, therefore, to open the next phase of operations on 
the front of the Third Army on the 21st of August and to extend the 
zone of attack to that of the Fourth Army on the 23rd, and to that of 
the First Army on the 26th. 

The enemy’s line between Roye and the river Scarpe was held 
by twenty-three divisions of the Second German Army (sixteen in 
line, seven in reserve), and thirteen divisons of the Seventeenth 
German Army (eleven in line, two in reserve), the junction between 
these Armies being at Albert. 

Facing these forces the British had the Fourth Army, com- 
prising from right to left the Australian and III. Corps (eight 
divisions in line and four in reserve); the Third Army, consisting 
of the V., IV., and VI. Corps (nine divisions in line and four in 
reserve) ; and the First Army, with the Canadian, VIII. and I. Corps 
(nine divisions in line and forty-three in reserve), in all 37 divisions, 
not all of which, however, were to be actively employed in the 
forthcoming operations. 

The two first days of the Third Army’s advance (21st—22nd of 
August) were to be devoted to the seizure of the ground in front of 
the German main position along the Arras—Albert railway line, and 
the completion of preparations for the general attack of this line, 
which had been fixed for the 23rd, in conjunction with the operations 
of the Fourth Army farther south. Accordingly, at 4.55 a.m. on 
the 21st of August, the IV. and V. Corps commenced this initial 
task, which involved a penetration of the enemy’s lines to a depth 
of two to three miles on a front of nine. The Germans fell back 
before the advance, as their positions west of the railway were only 
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lightly held, and before nightfall the British troops were everywhere 
in touch with the enemy’s main line of defence along the railway. 
The preparatory measures for the assault of these positions were, 
however, interrupted on the 22nd by a German counter-offensive 
in force along the whole front. This resulted in the loss of 
some of the ground captured on the previous day, but, on the 
whole, the German offensive was a costly failure which did not 
even delay the main operation. This attack was launched along 
the whole front of the Third Army—a distance of sixteen mules 
from Albert to the Cojeul—as had been arranged, on the next day, 
and at all points of the field considerable progress was made. The 
V. Corps secured a foothold on the east bank of the river Ancre, north 
of Albert, and on the ridges overlooking that town ; the IV. Corps 
forced its way across the railway from Miraumont and north of that 
place, gaining ground beyond it to a considerable depth, while the 
VI. Corps on the left, overrunning the enemy’s positions on its front, 
seized its first objective, the Arras—Bapaume road north of the latter 
town, at Ervillers and Hamelincourt. Over 5,000 prisoners were 
captured during the course of this successful day’s fighting. 

The advance was resumed, very early on the morning of the 
24th, by the light of the full moon. The V. Corps in a series of skil- 
fully combined operations secured possession of the strong German 
positions round Thiepval, afd by evening had reached and passed 
the line of the Albert—Bapaume road. The IV. Corps pushed for- 
ward to the outskirts of Bapaume, which was also menaced on the 
north by the rapid progress made by the VI. Corps ; the left of this 
Corps, however, was for the moment checked by the enemy’s fierce 
resistance in the Cojeul valley. On the 25th, despite the weariness 
of the troops, and the steadily increasing strength of the German 
forces, the advance continued, and the greater part of the old 
Somme battlefield was in British hands by the evening. In fact, 
although it was not known at the time, this day’s fighting decided 
the issue of the battle for, on the morning of the 26th, the Seventeenth 
German Army was withdrawing to a new and partly fortified line, 
which ran from Quéant to the east of Bapaume and Combles, only 
rear-guards being left to contest the farther advance of the British 
Third Army. 

On the 26th and 27th of August, therefore, the Third Army was 
able to make rapid progress eastward. Meanwhile, the XVII. Corps 
had been brought into line on the northern flank of the Army, taking 
over the three divisions on the left of the VI. Corps. It met with 
stubborn resistance in the vicinity of Croisilles, where the Hindenburg 
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line connected with the various switch lines of trenches to the east 
of Arras, and this village was not finally captured until the 28th. 
Fierce struggles then ensued for the possession of Bullecourt, which 
fell into the hands of the British on the 1st of September. Farther 
to the south, however, progress had been more rapid, and Bapaume 
had been captured by the IV. Corps on the 2gth of August, by which 
date the V. Corps had reached the eastern edge of the devastated 
area of 1916 in the neighbourhood of Morval. 

As a result of these strenuous operations during the last days of 
August and the first two days of September, the front of the Third 
Army was firmly established on the line Noreuil—Villers-au-Flos— 
Rocquigny—Sailly Saillisel, and on this line a pause was made 
in order to allow time for the preparations necessary for the next 
stage in the advance—the capture of the advanced German positions 
in front of the Hindenburg line. 

During the thirteen days’ fighting, known as the second battles 
of the Somme, 1918, the Third Army’s fourteen divisions had driven 
back twenty-three hostile divisions to a distance of from eight to 
thirteen miles on a front of twenty miles, with a loss to the latter of 
11,000 prisoners, besides killed and wounded. 

Throughout this offensive by the Third Army successful opera- 
tions were also carried out by the Fourth Army farther south. 
General Rawlinson resumed his attack on the 22nd of August, on 
which day four divisions of the III. and Australian Corps on the 
left of his Army lent valuable assistance to the right of the Third 
Army by securing the town of Albert and its southern environs. 
Unfortunately, however, the enemy who had received previous 
warning of this impending blow, had made his preparations, and his 
counter-offensive was so fierce and effective that he regained some 
of the lost ground. The scheme of attack, arranged for the 23rd, 
had, consequently, to be modified at the last moment with the result 
that the III. Corps was left to complete its unfinished task of the day 
before, while the main blow farther south in the Chuignes sector 
was entrusted to the Australian Corps. Both these operations were 
carried out with complete success, although only after severe and 
prolonged fighting ; and General Rawlinson decided to resume the 
advance by moonlight in the early hours of the next day. 

By the evening of the 24th of August, at the end of the three days’ 
battle, the British line had been carried forward as far as Chuignes— 
Bray—Mametz. By this time, too, the weakening of the enemy’s 
resistance was becoming more and more plain. 

In actual fact, the German High Command, early on the 25th, 

21 
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ordered von Boehm’s Army Group (consisting of the Second, 
Eighteenth and Ninth Armies between the Ancre and the Aisne) to 
fall back behind the Upper Somme, so that during the next two or 
three days the British Fourth Army’s advance was contested only 
by strong rear-guards, which were easily pushed back. By the 29th 
of August, the right of the Australian Corps had reached the west 
bank of the Somme, but its left only arrived on that line in the evening 
of the 30th after serious fighting, while the III.Corps also experienced 
no little difficulty in driving the enemy out of the Longueval— 
Combles area. It now became evident that the enemy intended 
to make a firm stand on a chosen line of resistance, and accordingly 
General Rawlinson decided to turn the German defensive position 
behind the Somme, by means of an enveloping movement in the open 
country north of Péronne towards Nurlu. This operation was 
entrusted to the III. Corps, its exposed southern flank being covered 
by the advance of the Australian Corps against Péronne and Mont 
St. Quentin, but, as events turned out, the finest feat of arms in this 
battle—the capture of the strong defensive position on Mont St. 
Quentin—was achieved by the Australians. On the 30th of August 
they seized a bridgehead on the north bank of the Somme near 
Cléry ; and two divisions were thus enabled to cross the river 
and join the division which was already on that bank. Early on the 
31st, these three divisions stormed the crest of Mont St. Quentin, 
and forced their way into the streets of Péronne. Furious German 
efforts to check their advance proved in vain; and the Australian 
victory was completed and crowned on the 1st of September by the 
occupation of all the allotted objectives of the Corps from Péronne 
to south of Bouchavesnes. Farther to the north, the III. Corps had 
made excellent headway, reaching and crossing the line of the 
Bapaume—Péronne road all along its front. By the evening of 
the 2nd of September, the Eighteenth German Army was every- 
where in retreat to the shelter of the Hindenburg line, its 
23 divisions having left behind them in the hands of the 9 
divisions of the Fourth Army over 23,000 prisoners, besides much 
booty. 

During the whole course of the second battle of the Somme, 
1918, therefore, the 23 divisions of the Third and Fourth Armies 
had accounted for exactly twice their own number of German 
divisions, and the latter in their enforced retreat to a depth of 
6 to 13 miles on a front of 28 miles had lost over 34,000 
prisoners and 270 guns. The two British Armies had not only 
overrun in less than a fortnight’s fighting an area of country which 
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it had taken us five months to conquer two years before, but had also 
recovered more than half the area gained in the great German advance 
in the spring of 1918. The British casualties during the second 
battle of the Somme amounted to some 55,000 all told, of which 
the share of the Fourth Army was about 23,000, and that of the 
Third Army 32,000. 


3. THE ADVANCE IN FLANDERS 
(18th of August—6th of September) 


The effects of the British successes in Picardy quickly made 
themselves felt on other portions of our front. Owing to their 
uncertainty as to where the next Allied blow would fall and the 
rapid absorption into the fighting line of the divisions in local reserve, 
the task of supplying reinforcements wherever they might be required 
now became a matter of urgent difficulty to the German leaders. 
They decided, therefore, to shorten their front, and so to increase 
the number of divisions in reserve available for employment at 
menaced points. 

The result of this decision was the enemy’s evacuation of the Lys 
salient, of which he had secured possession in April. Its maintenance 
had always been costly, and, in view of the changed situation, its 
retention was clearly of no value, as a further German offensive in 
Flanders was no longer possible. The initial preparations for the 
evacuation of this sector of the line had been taken in hand by the 
Sixth German Army before the end of July, but the first rearward 
movements of troops were not observed until the 5th of August. 
By the 18th of that month the withdrawal was in full progress along 
the entire southern half of the salient. On that day, a small action 
took place at Outersteene, and, on the 19th, British troops reoccupied 
Merville, patrols being pushed forward along the whole front from 
the La Bassée canal to the Flanders hills. On the night of the 29th 
of August the Germans began their evacuation of the northern portion 
of the salient. The next day the II. Corps entered Bailleul, and in 
the course of a series of partial encounters during the following days 
forced back the hostile rear-guards to the east of the line Givenchy— 
east of Laventie—west of Armenti¢res—west of Messines. By the 
6th of September, the Lys salient no longer existed, and the troops 
of the Fifth and Second Armies were back practically in the positions 
which they had occupied prior to the second of the great German 
drives of the spring. 

Concurrently with these operations in the British zone, fighting 
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had continued successfully on the French front, from the right of our 
Fourth Army to the middle Aisne. The First, Third and Tenth 
French Armies had made considerable progress all along the line, 
and by the first week in September had reached the line of the upper 
Somme and Crozat canal from Ham to Tergnier, and driven the 
enemy to the northern banks of the Ailette and the Vesle, whilst 
to the east further offensive operations on a large scale were in active 
preparation. 


II—THE BREAKING OF THE HINDENBURG LINE 
26TH OF AUGUST—12TH oF OCTOBER, 1918 
4. THE SECOND BATTLES OF ARRAS, 1918 
(26th of August—3rd of September) 


By the 25th of August Sir Douglas Haig had decided that the 
time had come to extend the scope of his operations northward. 
He accordingly ordered the First Army to attack east of Arras with 
the object of turning the German positions on the Somme battle- 
field and cutting the railway communications running south-west- 
ward behind that front. 

For this attack General Horne utilized only the Canadian Corps 
(three divisions in line, one in reserve) on his right flank, 
holding back for the time being the VIII. and I. Corps. Facing 
the Canadians the Seventeenth German Army held a front from 
west of Gavrelle across the old battlefield of 1917 to Neuville 
Vitasse, with a series of strongly fortified lines in rear culminating 
in the famous Drocourt—Quéant line and the line of the Canal du 
Nord in front of Cambrai. 

The main axis of the Canadian attack in this battle of the Scarpe 
was formed by the Arras—Cambrai road, the final objective being 
a line running east of Roeux—Monchy—Guémappe, some 2} miles 
to the east of the starting point; 45 tanks and 600 guns assisted 
the advance, which commenced at 3 a.m. on the 26th of August. 
The greatest resistance was encountered in front of the second and 
final objective, which on the right flank was only reached after heavy 
fighting. Onthe two following days theadvance wascontinued towards 
the Drocourt—Queéant line, the assault on which was fixed for the 
ist of September ; the XXII. Corps was brought in on the left of 
the Canadians and carried out a series of local operations astride the 
Scarpe in order to secure the ground on the left flank of the main 
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attack. Three divisions were allotted for the main operation, which 
was to take place on a front of 54 miles between Hendecourt 
and Sailly ; the XVII. Corps (three divisions—Third Army) was 
to cooperate with the Canadians by an attack on the network of 
defences around Quéant, the junction of the Drocourt and Hinden- 
burg lines; 45 tanks and 500 guns were to cover the advance, the 
final objective of which ran just to the east of the Canal du Nord. 
The infantry moved forward at 5 a.m., and after four hours’ 
fighting had secured the whole of the formidable Drocourt—Quéant 
defences, opening the way to the advance of the XVII. Corps which, 
passing through the gap thus cleared, enveloped from the north and 
captured the junction of that line and the Hindenburg line. The 
14 German divisions which had been involved in this battle of 
the Drocourt—Quéant line fell back hastily behind the Canal du 
Nord, leaving in British hands 16,000 prisoners and 200 guns, 
This rearward movement now extended to the whole of the 
Seventeenth German Army, which by the 8th of September had 
been withdrawn to the Hindenburg line between Havrincourt and 
Gouzeaucourt, with rear-guards to the west of that system. 


5. THE BATTLES OF THE HINDENBURG LINE 
(12th of September—oth of October) 


The Third and Fourth Armies following up the retreating 
enemy were, by the gth of September, everywhere in touch with the 
German rear-guards, and a series of partial attacks were at once under- 
taken in order to drive them in and to secure suitable positions for 
a general offensive against the main hostile position. On the 12th 
of September, in the battle of Havrincourt, the IV. and VI. Corps 
(Third Army) captured Trescault and Havrincourt, and, six days 
later, the V. Corps began a series of local pushes aimed at the occupa- 
tion of Gouzeaucourt—a feat which was not successfully accomplished 
until several days later. The same day the Fourth Army was also 
engaged in operations known as the battle of Epéhy against the 
position held by the Second and Eighteenth German Armies (8 
divisions) east of the line Vermand—Roisel—Epéhy, some 14 
miles in length. Covered by the fire of 978 guns and accompanied 
by 23 tanks, the attack made good progress in the centre, but was 
checked on the flanks. The Australian Corps accomplished its 
task before nightfall on the 18th; but the IX. and III. Corps were 
not so successful and were compelled to continue fighting on the 
19th and following days—so obstinate, indeed, was the German 
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resistance on this front that even by the date assigned for the main 
attack against the Hindenburg line the enemy was still in occupation 
of certain positions to the west of it. During the operations above 
described 15 British had encountered 29 German divisions, with 
a resulting loss to the latter of 12,000 prisoners and 100 ; 

On the 22nd of September Sir D. Haig issued orders for a general 
offensive against the Hindenburg line to be carried out by the First, 
Third and Fourth Armies along the whole front from the Sensée 
to St. Quentin. The two first-named Armies were to open the attack 
on the 27th of September, two days earlier than the Fourth Army, 
on which was to fall the most difficult task of all. ‘The Hindenburg 
defences, forming as they did a fortified belt some four to six miles 
in depth, constituted in every respect one of the most formidable 
positions known to history. The assault upon them, therefore, 
was bound to prove a difficult and perilous undertaking, and the 
consequences both moral and political of failure to capture them 
were bound to be far-reaching. None the less, both Marshal Foch 
and Sir D. Haig were agreed that the attempt should be made. 

The objectives assigned by G.H.Q. were: for the First Army, the 
Bourlon heights ; for the Third, the Scheldt canal and the line Le 
Cateau—Solesmes ; for the Fourth Army, the lines Le Tronquoy— 
Le Catelet and Bohain—Busigny. 


Tue BATTLE OF THE CANAL DU NorpD 
(27th of September—1st of October) 


On front of the First Army the Canadian and the XXII. Corps 
were faced by the lines of the Canal du Nord and the Scheldt canal, 
with two fortified positions, the Marquion and Marcoing lines, lying 
between them, the whole held by some 15 German divisions. The 
front of attack extended from the Sensée to Moeuvres, and the 
general scheme of operations involved the passage of the Canal du 
Nord, at the sector some 14 miles in breadth where there was 
no water in it, then an advance, and fanwise from that line to 
one of some g miles broad on the east of the canal. The assembly 
of large masses of troops and guns, and the rapid passage over the 
narrow stretch of dry canal bed, seemed likely to be matters of extreme 
difficulty, but in the actual event everything went exactly according 
to programme ; the intensity of the barrage stifled the resistance of 
the defenders, and the first and second objectives were secured on 
time along the whole front, the only serious fighting being around 
Marquion. After this the German resistance stiffened, particularly 
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on the right of the Canadians, who had pushed farther forward 
than the troops of the Third Army attacking on their left ; in the 
centre, and on the left, however, our troops had by nightfall occupied 
Epinoy and Oisy le Verger, some four miles from their starting point. 

Operations were continued on the following days with the object 
of storming the Marcoing line and securing possession of Cambrai. 
The enemy, who had been reinforced, fought with fierceness and 
resolution, and the rate of progress of the advance was consequently 
slow. None the less, each day’s fighting brought the line slowly 
but steadily eastward. By the 29th of September it had reached the 
western suburbs of Cambrai and, by the rst of October, when it was 
decided to break off the offensive for a few days and be ready to 
renew the advance when the effect of our successes farther south 
should have made itself felt, our positions enveloped the city on three 
sides. During the five days’ fighting 4 divisions of the First Army 
had driven back 13 German divisions to a depth of 8 miles and 
taken from them 7,000 prisoners, 205 guns and 950 machine 


guns. 

On the 27th of September, the Third Army held a line from 
Villers Guislain by Havrincourt to Moeuvres, with the V., IV., VI. 
and XVII. Corps, in all g divisions in line, and 3 in support. 
Of these the V. Corps was held back for the first period of the attack, 
the final objective for the other three being laid down on the line 
La Vacquerie—Cantaing—Fontaine Notre Dame. Zero hour was 
at 5.20 a.m. The IV. Corps on the right and the XVII. on the left 
had the severest fighting of the day; the enemy held Beaucamp, 
Anneux and Graincourt with great determination, and in neither 
sector were the final objectives reached before nightfall. The VI. 
Corps in the centre met with rapid success, and in the evening had 
its foremost troops in possession of Marcoing and the heights north 
of it. On the 28th, the enemy on the front of this Corps was hurled 
back across the Scheldt canal, while the IV. and XVII. Corps on 
either flank, renewing their advance, came up level with the centre, 
thus completing the tasks they had been unable to finish on the 27th. 
The 29th saw the V. Corps on the right of the Army joining in the 
advance; the IV., VI. and XVII. Corps succeeded during the 
course of the day in passing over the canal line at several 
points, between Crévecceur and Marcoing. During the next two 
days these bridgeheads were consolidated and extended, while the 
left wing of the Army, fighting in conjunction with the right of the 
First Army, pushed forward to the outskirts of Cambrai. On the 
evening of the rst of October the fighting died down for the time 
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being. The battle on the Third Army front had ended in the 
defeat by 12 British divisions of 13 German divisions, which had 
been forced back to a depth of 7 miles on a front of g miles, 
and had lost 36,000 prisoners and 360 guns. 


THE BATTLE OF THE ST. QUENTIN CANAL 
(29th of September—2nd of October) 


The Fourth Army had available for the attack of the formidable 
Hindenburg defences on the 12-mile front from Selency to 
Vendhuile, the IX., Australian—American and III. Corps (6 
divisions in first and 5 in second line), and the task of these divisions 
included the capture of the Hindenburg and Hindenburg support 
lines, and also of the Masniéres—Beaurevoir line in rear, which were 
held by g German divisions in front line and several more in 
reserve. The British advance on the 29th was preceded by a pre- 
liminary bombardment by 1,600 guns, commencing on the 26th 
and continuing for 56 hours; 130 tanks were to accompany the 
infantry advance, but, owing to the fact that the Canal du Nord 
covered the greater part of the front, these could only be used on the 
comparatively narrow stretch of the Bellicourt tunnel. None the 
less, the day of the 29th of September was one of brilliant successes. 
The principal honours fell to the IX. Corps on the right, where the 
passage of the water obstacle, the occupation of 3} miles of 
hostile fortification and the capture of 4,200 prisoners and 70 guns 
by a single division (the 46th) together constituted a feat worthy 
of comparison with any recorded in history. On the front of 
this Corps the Hindenburg reserve line had been secured by the 
end of the day, but farther north things had gone less satisfactorily. 
The inexperience and ardour of the American troops attacking in 
first line induced them to push on too rapidly and so lose touch with 
the Australians following in support. Little real gain of ground was, 
therefore, made before night put an end to the fighting. The III. 
Corps on the left completed its allotted task with little difficulty, 
and the check to our advance in the centre seemed well offset by the 
capture of 5,300 prisoners and 100 guns in one day’s fighting, 
and the complete defeat of g German by 7 Bnitish divisions. 
On the following day the IX. Corps completed the occupation of 
the ground as far as the Masniéres—Beaurevoir line, and the ITI. 
Corps captured Vendhuile village ; but it took the Australians two 
days of strenuous effort to reach Le Catelet and clear the enemy from 
his last foothold in the Hindenburg system. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BEAUREVOIR LINE 
(3rd of October—sth of October) 


On the 3rd of October, after two days’ preparation, the British 
Army advanced to the attack of the Masniéres—Beaurevoir line, 
the last prepared German defence on its front. By the end of the 
day all the desperate efforts of the enemy had proved insufficient 
to prevent this line from falling into our hands along the whole front 
of the IX. and Australian Corps, while the XIII. Corps, which had 
replaced the III. on the Army left, established itself in Le Catelet. 
The task of the Army was completed on the 5th ; on the evening of 
this day, Montbréhain ard Beaurevoir were both in our hands, and 
the road was clear to the open country beyond ; 15,000 prisoners, and 
120 guns had been taken from 20 German divisions by 12 of ours 
during the Fourth Army battle. 

During the great battles of the Hindenburg line between the 
27th of September and the sth of October, 3 British Armies, 
in all 35 divisions, had completely beaten 79 German divisions 
ensconced behind powerful defences, driven them back some 20 
miles on a front of 30 miles, and taken from them 67,000 prisoners, 
680 guns, and vast quantities of other material and stores. Our 
own losses amounted to some 120,000. 


6. THE BATTLE OF YPRES, 1918 
(282k of September—2nd of October) 


Meanwhile, at the northern extremity of the British front Marshal 
Foch had been preparing for another blow at the shaken enemy, 
timed to take place simultaneously with that of the right and central 
British Armies, and of the French and American Armies between 
Reims and Verdun. At a conference held at Cassel on the gth of 
September, he had entrusted the direction of this fresh offensive, 
in which British, French and Belgian troops were to cooperate, 
to H.M. the King of the Belgians. The plan then drawn up involved 
an advance of the Allied forces on a front of some 15 miles 
between Houthulst forest and the Ypres—Comines canal, and the 
capture of the whole Flanders ridge from its northernmost point 
around Roulers to the Lys. The Fourth German Army’s line 
between these points was weakly held with but § divisions, and 
the offensive which began at 5.30 a.m. on the 28th of September 
met with complete success everywhere. The XIX. and II. Corps 
(4 divisions in line and 2 in support) advanced on a 44 miles front 
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south of the Ypres—Zonnebeke road, and carried in the space of one 
day all, and more than all, the territory which in 1917 had cost 
us so much time and blood. By nightfall they had reached the line 
Houthem—Becelaere. The Belgians on their left cleared Poelcapelle 
and Houthulst forest, whilst on their right the X. Corps reoccupied 
the Messines ridge. The advance was continued the following 
days under extreme difficulties of weather and supply. The Roulers 
—Menin road was passed on the 29th and the Lys reached between 
Wervicq and Warneton, while to the north of the British the French 
and Belgians reached the line Moorslede—Staden on the 3oth. On 
the evening of the 1st of October the effect of these successes began 
to make itself felt farther south, and retirements were next day 
observed along the whole front of the great salient held by the 
Germans from Armentiéres to Lens. By the 5th of October both 
these towns and all the country between them had been abandoned 
by the Sixth German Army, which had fallen back to an average 
depth of 7 miles. This important gain of ground was directly 
attributable to the striking success of the operations farther north, 
in which the British troops alone had advanced some 10 miles and 
had taken 5,000 prisoners and 100 guns. 

Even the series of great attacks along the larger part of the British 
front formed but one link in Marshal Foch’s vast offensive plan. 
Since the 26th of September the French and American Armies, 
having eliminated the St. Mihiel salient, had been engaged in a 
colossal battle extending over the whole front of 50 miles from the 
Suippe to the Meuse, and were slowly but surely advancing north- 
ward in face of most tenacious resistance, having by the first week 
in October made headway to a depth of some 4 to 7 miles. 
Between the left of this attack and the British right, pressure was 
everywhere being exercised by the French on the Vesle, in the Oise 
valley, and on the Crozat canal, and here also the enemy was being 
forced rearward. In a word, at this date the whole of the northern 
and central portion of the battle line in the west was the scene of a 
deadly grapple between the opposing hosts, in the course of which 
the German Army was slowly but surely being bled to death. 


TALES OF INTELLIGENCE 
No. 2 
THE STOLEN CAMERA 
By “ Japs ”’ (late of the Intelligence Corps) 


EVEN in such an assembly of peculiar temperaments and eccentric 
personalities as the headquarter mess of the Intelligence officers 
of the British Expeditionary Force, Lieutenant Monson had speedily 
come to be regarded as an “ odd fish.”” He had spent only three 
weeks with us at General Headquarters on his first arrival in France 
late in 1915, yet that short stay had been enough firmly to 
establish his reputation as a freak. 

“Mungo,” as he was always known throughout the Intelligence 
Section in France, was a lanky, ginger-haired, Scotsman gifted with a 
brilliant intellect, but possessed of untidy habits and of slovenly 
manners. He was always badly turned out; he also seemed incap- 
able of putting his ideas on paper in any form that would be under- 
stood of ordinary beings. But there was worse behind that: he 
was ever on the verge of being rude to the great ones of the Army. 
For the ordinary captains and majors of the General Staff he professed 
an outspoken disdain. But not even a Divisional or Corps Com- 
mander would have escaped a scorching, contemptuous, smile if 
he could not straightway understand what Mungo meant to convey 
by the synekdoches, ellipses and zeugmas which he used to submit 
in the place of a “‘ brief report in plain English.” He could never 
have been popular, so long as he pursued these peculiarities. 

But the man was a genius at examining recalcitrant or morose 
prisoners of war. So Colonel Mainwaring of the XXV. Corps 
would never willingly have parted with Mungo, once he had dis- 
covered his virtues. In fact, he came to be truly fond of the strange 
creature. But he knew how to treat and to use him. He never 
expected Mungo to present him with a report on paper when giving 
the results of an investigation. He would call for him and listen 
to him. Mungo on these occasions could be terse and clear, and very 
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seldom emitted an opinion that was not amply supported by subse- 
quent events. 

It was soon after the discovery of Mungo’s talents that his 
reputation was fixed for all time by a now classic episode. The 
Corps Commander, accompanied by Colonel Mainwaring, had come 
to look at a large batch of freshly taken prisoners in their compound. 
Prisoners, of course, were rare during the early months of 1916, 
and a good haul was worth the attention of even a very important 
general. Hearing loud sobbing and lamentations issuing from the 
guard hut at the entrance to the prisoners’ camp, the Corps Com- 
mander looked inside. His wonder grew into stupefaction when 
he saw at one side of a table our friend Mungo with two lusty 
Germans facing him on the other. All three were seated, and tears 
and sobs were the order of the day. It would have been hard to 
say which of this company was making the most noise. In between 
their paroxysms of grief, each one of the party appeared to be 
contributing odd sentences of lamentation to the common fund of 
woe. At the actual moment when the General looked in on them, 
Mungo had just finished capping the prisoners’ tales of misery, and 
was volubly cursing the war in German, bewailing the death in battle 
of his father, four brothers, six uncles and thirty-two first cousins. 
The picture was completed by two immaculate military policemen 
leaning up against the wall in fits of uncontrolled mirth. 

The General was growing angry, but Colonel Mainwaring 
whispered to him and managed to draw him back out of the hut. 
No sooner was he outside than he found his tongue. ‘‘ Mainwaring,” 
he exploded, ‘‘ I insist on that young cub being instantly arrested 
and court-martialled for conduct unbecoming of an officer and a 
gentleman. You will see to it at once, please.” 

Mainwaring, however, perfectly well realized that Mungo was 
not indulging in such antics for nothing, so he did his best to appease 
offended omnipotence—with success. Mungo’s subsequent report 
of this doleful interview proved of sufficient value for him to be 
duly forgiven, But little misunderstandings and eccentricities of 
this nature did not tend towards promotion or rewards, so Mungo 
was never ‘‘ recommended ”’ for further notice and advancement. 

The months went by, and we were nearly at the end of the Somme 
fighting. The Corps with which Mungo was serving had done 
well; the staffs were pleased with themselves, and the great ones 
were already looking forward to the next Gazette. The Corps 
Commander was taking a week’s rest by medical orders at Le Touquet, 
leaving his senior Divisional General in charge of the formation 
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It was, however, indispensable that there should occur no set-back 
to the achievements of the Corps, which might mar the good opinions 
which it had already won. To this end, the staff had been very 
anxious to get wind of any possible German counter-attack against 
the present front which was admitted as being somewhat weak. 
No information that could be interpreted as pointing that way had 
been obtained ; all seemed pretty quiet. The possibility af any such 
hostile movement had consequently come to be considered as 
negligible. 

At this juncture it happened one day that a German aeroplane 
crashed well within our lines and some six miles in advance of the 
XXV. Corps headquarters. These German machines, at the close 
of the Somme fighting, had grown very shy and were seldom seen. 
The enemy’s aviation was, as a matter of fact, at a very low ebb, 
so that the occurrence itself, no less than the distance within our 
lines at which it had taken place, was of importance. Mungo, being 
at the time at Corps headquarters, was the first to hear the news 
of the crash from Colonel Mainwaring, who forthwith instructed 
him to examine the wreck and the aviators—if these should be still 
alive—without loss of time. Being a bold motor cyclist, it did not 
take Mungo very long to be scorching over a very bad road to the 
wrecked machine. 

On his arrival he found the enemy ’plane to be a two-seater of 
recent design. The two aviators were lying on the grass close by 
under guard. The pilot was seriously injured and half unconscious, 
whilst the observer was badly shaken and not able to stand. The 
wreck had luckily not taken fire. Mungo knew his work, and 
soon set about searching his prisoners. Having collected all their 
papers and purses, he next turned to the machine. After finding 
the various gauges and important instruments and jotting down 
all their readings in his note-book, he pulled the wreckage apart, 
being soon rewarded by the finding of an aerial camera of what he 
thought to be a novel design. It was long and heavy, and fitted with 
an elaborate magazine in which, so the indicator showed, at least 
fifteen exposures had been made. These, he knew, might prove of 
great value in revealing the points which were interesting the enemy. 

A motor ambulance having now arrived, the two captured 
aviators were quickly transferred thereto on stretchers, whereupon 
the vehicle drove off to the nearest medical post. Then Mungo 
collected the instruments, gauges, machine gun and camera, placed 
them in a heap clear of the wreckage, and ordered the corporal of 
military police, who had come to take charge of the captured machine, 
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to forbid any tampering with these articles. He then went off on his 
motor bicycle in order to summon a vehicle to call for his trophies. 
Having reached Bassincourt and accomplished this task, he went 
into the mess, had tea, and then studied the captured papers. He 
next proceeded to the casualty clearing station, where the prisoners 
lay,in order to examine them. This proved a fairly easy task, both 
men not being in a fit condition to resist any questioning in their 
own tongue. The doctors, however, forbad him to prolong the 
interview beyond five minutes. He was told he might return early 
next morning. Still, he had already learned enough from the 
prisoners, to realize that, with the help of the photographs taken out 
of the aeroplane, he might piece together a valuable statement. 
This being the case, he thought he would return to the wreck on 
his bicycle, pick up the camera and take steps to have the negatives 
developed without a moment’s delay. 

On reaching the site of the crashed machine, Mungo was much 
perturbed by seeing two motor cars drawn up not far away on the 
grass. Worse still, a general officer assisted by half a dozen staff 
and other officers was turning over the wreckage. The three military 
policemen stood there, looking on somewhat foolishly, in spite of 
their orders to prevent any access to the aeroplane till the flying 
experts had seen it. 

Mungo’s feelings were still further upset when he found that 
the chief malefactor, as he inwardly stigmatized him, was no other 
than Major-General Roderick, the temporary Commander of the 
Corps. The reason for the behaviour of the policemen was now 
patent to him. General Roderick was most distinctly one of the new 
‘* blood and iron ” school of leaders. He had achieved a reputation 
for personal bravery and daring, first as a battalion, and then as a 
brigade commander. His consequent promotion had been remark- 
ably rapid, and was the reward of sheer hard fighting. And he looked 
the part—thick-set, with a ruddy face, keen grey eyes, a shock of 
red hair and scrubby moustache. In contrast to his looks, he was 
both scrupulously careful of his personal appearance, and punctilious 
as to military etiquette. His language, nevertheless, more often 
descended to the level of the camp than it would rise to the dainti- 
ness of the boudoir. He was, in short, a child of the war. But he 
was popular with the troops, for he was known to visit his trenches 
every other day. So his nickname of “ The Red Bear ”’ had become 
familiar to every British soldier in Flanders. On the other hand, 
Roderick had the failings of his qualities, chief of all a violent dislike 
of the brain-working soldier. It was but a corollary to this mentality, 
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that he should entertain a profound contempt for the Intelligence 
Staff, and still more for all Intelligence officers, such as they nearly 
all were at this period. General Roderick called them generically 
and crudely, ‘‘ the misbegotten progeny of a parrot and a monkey : 
from the former they get their gift of tongues, from the latter 
their cleverness.”? Not one of them, he estimated, was fit to com- 
mand a platoon : not one of them was earning an honest day’s pay. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that Mungo should nourish an 
antipathy towards the Red Bear, which in virulence was equal to the 
sum total of that entertained by him against all the rest of the general 
officers whom he knew. In General Roderick’s breast, on the other 
hand, the sight of Mungo produced an ebullition of every prejudice 
that was ever cherished by an officer of the very oldest school against 
one whom he jibed at in public as an errand boy masquerading in 
officer’s uniform. 

Mungo dreaded the occasions when he had to visit Roderick’s 
divisional headquarters, for he always managed to run into him, 
with the unfailing result that the sight of his clumsy salute was 
enough to set the sparks flying off the Red Bear’s tongue. 

But this was no moment for squeamishness ; so Mungo walked 
boldly up to the wreck to pick up the camera and take it to the nearest 
photographic section. He saluted the General in an even more 
slipshod manner than usual, then started looking for the pile of 
trophies which he had placed to one side only an hour and a 
half ago. 

The Red Bear, after making some jocular comment concerning 
the Intelligence officer’s appearance, turned to his staff and to the 
wreckage once more. 

Mungo by this time had walked about until he at last discovered 
what had once been his little pile of treasures. He gasped at the 
sight. Gone was the camera, and vanished were the gauges, only 
some dull-looking articles remained. Recovering from his amaze- 
ment, he turned angrily to the corporal of military police. ‘“‘ Corps 
(Commander’s orders, sir,’’ was all the reply he could extract in a 
low tone from the man. But that was enough. He now remembered 
only too well that the General, like many another simple-minded 
soldier of his type, was an enthusiastic curio-hunter, and that his 
staff officers had become infected with the same craze. Suspecting 
the truth, Mungo walked straight to the two motor cars. And there 
in one of them he soon caught sight of the object of his search lying 
wrapped in a rug. Without a moment’s hesitation he stepped on to 
the running board and bent over the door to lift out his lost treasure. 
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No sooner had he caught hold of it, and was about to raise it clear 
of the car, than two hands caught him roughly by the shoulders. 
The camera fell back from his grasp, and Mungo found himself 
twisted round facing General Roderick’s sturdy aide-de-camp on one 
hand, and a grinning Army Service Corps sergeant on the other. 
Two other staff officers were rushing up, and Mungo saw that he 
was out-matched. But this was not all. The Red Bear himself 
came striding over towards him, his moustache bristling as though 
from an oncoming electrical disturbance. 

‘‘ Lieutenant Monson! ”—the storm began to rumble—* You 
will go back at once to Bassincourt and report yourself to Colonel 
Mainwaring as being under open arrest by my orders, until I arrive 
at Corps headquarters to-morrow.” 

Mungo nearly wept withrage. ‘“‘ Sir, I want my camera ; I must 
have my camera!” He became almost childish under the effects 
of his emotion. It was indeed a blow: here was a priceless Intelli- 
gence case about to be ruined by the caprice of a General whom he 
hated. From childish he soon grew furious. But his foolish 
remarks, spoken almost unconsciously, had already drawn the 
inevitable lightning. 

“Your camera! ”—it was coming crescendo— What do you 
mean ? you mannerless young lout. Don’t you know that pillaging 
is a serious military offence ? Even you Intelligence officers might 
know that.”’ 

The tension was growing even more than Mungo could stand. 
In an instant he recovered his spirit and blazed forth. 

“You thief! you dirty old thief! Give me my camera!” 

This outburst was too much for the Red Bear, who up till then 
had controlled himself, as was his wont when truly roused. Now 
he fairly roared with real anger, but this time not directly at Mungo. 

“‘ Houghton,” he addressed his nearest staff officer, “ take the 
second car ; make this young officer follow it on his bicycle to Corps 
headquarters, and hand him over to the AP.M. to be detained 
under close arrest. ‘Take him off!” 

With that he climbed into his own car, glaring at Mungo. 
Two of his staff followed, and he ordered the chauffeur to return 
to Divisional headquarters by some roundabout route which the 
little group left alongside the aeroplane did not overhear. 

Mungo, now left with Major Houghton, his escort, immediately 
realized the gravity of the situation. His own clumsiness of expression 
had given the General every reason to be angry; it had put him in 
the wrong, and he saw little chance of redress. Had he only been 
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more self-possessed and spoken politely, he would have held a 
strong card to play against the General. He might even have turned 
the tables on him, with every chance of scoring heavily off his pet 
aversion. 

But real chagrin at the checkmate thus imposed on his Intelli- 
gence case overpowered all other feelings. Major Houghton, who 
knew full well the high opinion entertained of his Intelligence officer 
by Colonel Mainwaring, felt truly sorry for the crestfallen figure 
in front of him. He realized, also, that the General’s whole action 
had not been above criticism. Sympathy with Mungo moved him 
to interpret somewhat widely the Red Bear’s angry order. 

‘“* Monson,” he said, “‘ I’m sorry, but it’s got to be done. [I'll do 
what I can to let you off light, but I cannot do more. Get on to 
that bike of yours, and go back to your quarters at Bassincourt, 
and make your number with the A.P.M. by 9 a.m. sharp to-morrow. 
I'll tell him when to expect you. Off you go!” With that he went 
to his car, picked up the remaining two officers who had come with 
the General, and drove off. 

Mungo could think quickly and his plans were soon laid. Have 
that camera he must, and would. At the moment as he looked up, 
he saw a speck in a cloud of dust vanishing over the crest some three 
miles on towards the front. Now Mungo knew the Corps Sector 
backwards and forwards, and he was also familiar with the General’s 
routine, for he always tried to avoid meeting him whenever he went 
about on his duties. He straightway conjectured, from the move- 
ments of the motor, that Roderick, having two hours to put in before 
returning to dine at his headquarters, was going to visit the heavy 
artillery positions. This directed his line of action. He jumped on 
to his motor bicycle and rode at breakneck speed along the pot-holed 
road which the General’s car had taken at a far easier pace. Four 
miles farther on he inquired of a military policeman whether a 
headquarters car had gone by. “ Yes, sir,” came the welcome 
and intelligent answer ; “ ten minutes ago. A general officer went 
down to the heavy guns a short distance to the left of the road. There 
were three officers and a driver in the car.” 

It was now clear to Mungo that General Roderick was indeed 
going to do the round of the guns before turning in to dine at his 
chateau. The task was consequently simple. Soon after, Mungo 
pulled up, just in time to avoid being seen by the General himself 
as he came back from a brigade which was firing an occasional round 
at the enemy. The car resumed its course along a cross road, and 
Mungo kept well behind the cloud of dust ; he could afford to do so, 
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since he now knew the road. A mile on, the car stopped again ; 
Mungo dismounted and approached it on foot. Its occupants had 
evidently gone off to another brigade. But, to Mungo’s disgust, 
the driver remained in his seat for twenty minutes, whilst his 
masters remained absent. On their return another move was at 
length made, and yet another halt. This tme Mungo’s luck was in. 
Five minutes after the General had dismounted, the driver strolled 
off to a billet of gunners some hundred yards distant. ‘So the 
Red Bear is going to be absent for some time,” thought Mungo. 
Then, waiting a few minutes to make sure that the driver had really 
gone into the half-ruined house with the intention of staying there, 
he made straight for the car. Under the rug at the back he found 
the camera, and seized it eagerly. 

But, even as he set his hand upon it, the thought flashed through 
his brain that, if he took the camera, its loss would lead to an instant 
investigation and a telephonic inquiry to Corps headquarters. 
There was but one thing to do—to take off the changing box and 
trust to luck for its absence passing undetected. 

Quickly he attempted to free the box from the long, clumsy 
apparatus. But his quivering fingers could not find the catch. 
He was afraid to lift the whole contrivance out of the car and place 
it on the ground. Then, unexpectedly, something gave way ; 
he had pressed upon the release on one side. But how did it work ? 
He hardly knew. Next, by dint of tugging and pressing one side 
came clear; another try, he thought, would release the remaining 
catch and he would be off. All of a sudden there came a distant 
shout: “Sergeant Templer! Sergeant Templer!’—it was the 
A.D.C.’s voice—‘t bring the General’s car up the hill.” Like the 
cut of a whip the sound urged him to action. With a wrench and a 
crack the box was off, but one side of the rabbet of the retaining 
frame was smashed and came away with his prize in his hand. 
Feverishly he picked up the broken bit, dropped the camera, covered 
it once more with the rug. Would the missing box be noticed ? 
Would the broken frame with its jagged aluminium edge disclose 
the loss? There was not a moment for him to attempt to answer 
his own thoughts. 

He had but time to jump away from the car when the A.D.C. 
came running down the hill. Sergeant Templer, also, being at 
length warned by his friends, appeared from his lair. Fortunately, 
the A.D.C. was far too much preoccupied with the truant Templer 
to think of the camera, still less to look for the conscious-stricken 
Monson who had dropped with the precious box, now under his 
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jacket, into a friendly shell crater some fifteen yards away. The car 
soon drove off with the A.D.C. anathematizing the luckless Templer. 
Truly, so ruminated the latter, the General had played him false, for 
in the time he could not have gone up to the guns and returned. 
Roderick, in fact, had not done so, for he had met the brigade 
commander, whom he wished to see, some way in rear of his 
batteries. | 

Mungo, feeling more like an escaping burglar than he had ever 
imagined would be the case with himself, had soon decamped on 
his machine. But the question now was, where to go? His Corps 
headquarters was not safe, that was clear, for he would find himself 
confined to his room on returning to Bassincourt. Well, he must 
try the XXXI. Corps. It was true it lay some miles distant, and 
the roads were bad for night riding ; but, then, he had some good 
friends in the Intelligence mess over there. So he went. 

At three o’clock next morning a very tired-looking figure appeared 
on a motor bicycle at the field ambulance where the two captured 
aviators had been brought the preceding afternoon. The machine 
had no lamp, and the rider seemed to have met with a rough and 
muddy passage. After speaking to the orderly on duty, he threw 
himself down for some hours on some blankets in the operation 
marquee. At 6.30 a.m. the traveller re-appeared. It was Mungo, 
who, filthily dirty but with a faint gleam of triumph in his tired eye, 
pulled out from his pocket a set of hastily produced bromide prints 
which he carefully studied with his maps under the lamp. ‘ Well,” 
he said to himself with a chuckle, “ the XXXI. Corps people will 
never let me into their mess again, if they find me out over all the 
stories I had to invent to get this little job through ! ” 

The doctor on duty, being familiar with Mungo and his workings, 
allowed him to go in and interview the two Germans once more. One 
was rapidly returning to complete consciousness and lucidity, but 
his condition was critical. The other had not yet recovered his 
mental balance sufficiently to refuse information. Between the two 
of them, and with the help of his photographs, Mungo spent a half 
hour of breathless interest. When the doctors at last turned him 
out, the information he had acquired decided him to try one last 
gamble and visit the forward prisoners’ cage at Mourdillet. Time 
was indeed short, if he meant to be at Bassincourt by 9 a.m., but the 
attempt seemed to him to be fully worth the risk. Fortune smiled 
for once, whilst for twenty minutes he interviewed four of the latest 
arrivals in the cage. Then, his mind at rest and filled with valuable 
information, he managed to reach the Bassincourt mess with an 
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almost empty petrol tank, just in time to report to the A.P.M. 
at a few minutes before nine. He then retired to his quarters and 
fell into his bed, where he slept till eleven. 

After some difficulty he managed to get Colonel Mainwaring to 
come to see him soon after that hour. The Colonel found him sitting 
on his bed, dirty, unshaved and half dressed. His uniform lay on 
the floor thick with mud and oil. His hands were black. 

Having already heard from Houghton the full story of Mungo’s 
escapade on the previous day, Mainwaring was taking things 
seriously. The dirty state in which he found his Intelligence officer 
did not mollify his outraged sense of military propriety. 

“‘ Monson,” he began very sternly, ‘‘ give me a full explanation 
of your actions yesterday afternoon. Please tell me, also, why you 
are in such a filthy condition.” 

Mungo, somewhat nettled at this mode of address, soon gave his 
version of the encounter with General Roderick. He then went on 
to narrate his subsequent movements during the night. Main- 
waring listened attentively ; finally, on seeing the photographs which 
Mungo now put before him, all trace of irritation vanished. 

“* Be ready to come to see the General as soon as I send for you.” 
With these words he picked up the prints and disappeared. 

Five minutes later, Smithson, another Intelligence officer attached 
to Corps headquarters, appeared with a broad grin on his face. 
““ Well, old mongoose,” he began, “‘ I’ve been sent by Mainwaring 
to come and see you have a bath and scrub your hands. You’ve 
got to put on clean uniform and boots, so as to be ready to meet the 
old Red Bear. Mainwaring, so I guessed from his tone, evidently 
thinks you’re for it, old bird! so look sharp and have your bath, 
there’s a good child ! ” 

It was not until after lunch that the office orderly came to present 
Colonel Mainwaring’s compliments to Lieutenant Monson with the 
request that the latter should forthwith come to see the General. 
Feeling somewhat uncomfortable within, but outwardly unusually 
spruce, Mungo obeyed the order. Overcome by a sense of utter help- 
lessness, he opened the door of the office and found General Roderick 
and Colonel Mainwaring waiting for him. An awkward moment 
ensued, but the silence was soon broken by the General requesting 
Mainwaring to leave him with Monson. Having thus eased the 
situation, Roderick, in an unwontedly mild manner, thus addressed 
the Intelligence officer : 

““ Mr. Monson, I desire to hear from you in detail what you did 
yesterday afternoon and during the night since I saw you last. I 
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wish you to conceal absolutely nothing from me—on pain of my 
extreme displeasure.” 

So Mungo began somewhat lamely to explain his visit to the 
wrecked aeroplane. His words came haltingly, and Roderick’s face 
clouded. With a gesture of impatience he tossed aside some papers 
in front of him. As he did so, he laid bare one of the photographs 
that Mungo had worked so hard to obtain. The sight of that print 
instantly aroused in Mungo all the instincts of the Intelligence 
officer, and he suddenly began recounting his whole tale in that 
clear and concise way which Mainwaring appreciated so highly. 

The General’s manner slowly changed. He looked at the young 
man with growing interest, as he heard the reasoning which had led 
to the whole sequence of his actions since he had left the wrecked 
aeroplane. The story finished with full detail of how he had reached 
Bassincourt just in time to report to the A.P.M. at the stated hour. 
A slight smile crossed the Red Bear’s countenance, then he spoke : 
** Mr. Monson, you will report yourself to Colonel Mainwaring on 
leaving here. Please tell him, also, that I wish to see him now.” 
In a slightly embarrassed tone he added: ‘ You will kindly forget 
what occurred yesterday afternoon—by the way, the camera and 
the rest of the stuff went to the R.F.C. depét this morning.” 

Later on after tea, Mainwaring sent for Mungo and gave 
him his daily instructions. Not a word being said about arrest, 
Mungo was not such a fool as to ask any questions. So three days 
went by as if nothing had occurred to ruffle the smooth course of his 
existence. 

In the meantime various things were happening on the front. 
The enemy suddenly awoke from his lethargic attitude. The XXV. 
Corps, however, seemed to be prepared for certain grave emer- 
gencies ; some stubborn night fighting ensued ; artillery reinforce- 
ments moved up; then, after more activity, the Germans gave 
ground and their attacking mood subsided. 

The Corps Commander, who had now returned from Le Touquet, 
appeared immensely gratified with the progress of events. Two 
days after resuming his command he sent for Mungo. The inter- 
view proved most gratifying to the latter for, in the presence of the 
staff, he was complimented on the work that had proved a sub- 
stantial reason for the failure of the sudden German attack. At 
General Roderick’s own recommendation Lieutenant Monson’s 
name was sent forward for the Military Cross. 

The whole incident became known that same night in the G.H.Q. 
Intelligence mess, which naturally was deeply stirred by the news. 
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Mungo was lauded to the skies by his compeers who appreciated his 
abilities, and the story of how he had won the Military Cross “ for 
calling the redoubtable Red Bear a dirty thief to his face,” was 
repeated outside many times over. 

Two days later Lieutenant Monson received a telephonic invita- 
tion to dine at General Roderick’s headquarters that night. He 
was actually sent there by Colonel Mainwaring in a General Staff 
car, after having been inspected “‘ to see whether he was fit to appear 
at a General’s table.” Mungo snorted inwardly, but he was begin- 
ning to recognize that it was time to reform some of his lackadaisical 
methods of dress. The dinner was both short and peaceful. Mungo 
sat between a doctor and the A.D.C. ; his behaviour passed muster. 
Before departing, he took leave of his host, who, shaking him by the 
hand, then thanked him before the remaining guests for the valuable 
information he had supplied him whilst in temporary command of 
the Corps. He ended his remarks by saying: ‘“‘ Your assistance 
was most valuable, and I thank you for it. But for your timely 
information, things might have gone wrong. As I was in temporary 
command of the Corps, that would have spelt ruin as far as my 
future is concerned.” 

On his way home in the car Monson was staring into the beam 
of the headlight and thinking: ‘“‘ Really, if the old Bear hadn’t 
played the utter fool that afternoon and pinched that camera I should 
have done the job without the slightest trouble, and the result would 
have been identically the same, as far as I can see; but I should 
certainly not have got a single word of thanks for it, and—what 1s 
more—no M.C. Well, well, the Red Bear is a good sort after all ; 
perhaps I’ve been a bit of an ass not to see it. I think I must get a 
pair of field boots and decent breeches. It’ll pay me!” 

Curiously enough, at that time General Roderick was solilo- 
quizing during the process of pulling on his pyjamas: “‘ A near 
shave that . . . old Fritz spotted the weak suit in what I thought a 
topping no-trumper ... thanks to that boy’s information, I 
shoved up those two brigades just in time . . . the heavies from 
Army Reserve got in at the nght moment .. . thank heavens, it 
came off ... it may lead to a K.C.B., who knows? .. . queer 
people those Intelligence officers, but they can be jolly useful at a 
pinch . . . perhaps I have not made friends with them enough or 
treated them quite right . . . yes; they are as clever as monkeys. . . 
after all, there may be a good strain of sheep-dog in them. . . well, 
anyway, at least one of them has got it, not to mention a dash of the 
jackdaw .. .”’—and he rolled into bed. 


THE MODERN PENTATHLON * 


By BreveT Major T. A. Lowe, D.S.O., M.C., The Essex Regiment 
I 


For some curious reason the Olympic Games, which usually take 
place at intervals of four years somewhere in the civilized world, do 
not appeal to the imagination of the British nation as they do to the 
American and Continental nations. Yet why this should be so is 
difficult to fathom. The individual chiefly responsible for the revival 
of the Games of Ancient Hellas, was one Baron de Coubertin, an 
intimate friend of the late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby School, whose 
inspiration in the whole business was largely the result of his admira- 
tion for the British system of Public School life and sport. However, 
the fact remains that, whilst enthusiasm over the Olympic Games 
reaches a very high pitch in the majority of the countries engaged, 
England remains apathetic. Perhaps in no case is the insular 
character and temperament more clearly demonstrated. 

It is common knowledge that the British teams which visited 
Antwerp in 1920 to take part in the sixth Olympiad were the victims 
of this pronounced apathy. It had been thought by the promoters 
that the war would have made a difference ; that the union of British, 
French, Belgian and American troops on the field of battle would 
have altered the situation; that the mere fact of the scene being 
laid in Belgium would be sufficient to stimulate the popular imagina- 
tion ; that, as the majority of the competitors engaged were bound to 
be ex-soldiers, the brotherhood of arms would be the ruling factor. 
Nothing of the sort happened. The millions of demobilized British 
troops were glad to escape from the Continent and to resume their 
insularity : they were frankly bored and who shall blame them ? 
Popular enthusiasm for the Olympic Games of 1920 was non- 
existent in Great Britain. 

In the face of this apathy, however, teams were produced, and 
money was somehow procured. The pick of England’s athletes, 
boxers, swordsmen, tennis players and rowing men, arrived at 


* The Pentathlon of the ancient Greeks—the Contest of the Five Exercises— 
included jumping, quoits, running, wrestling and boxing. As time went on 
javelin throwing was substituted for boxing: No one received the prize unless he 
was the winner in each event: 
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Antwerp and duly competed. War had exacted a heavy toll from the 
nation, and it is indisputable that the standard of skill was not nearly 
so high as it would have been, say in 1914, but England did manage 
to compete, which was the main thing, and how highly the Empire 
as a whole acquitted itself is now a matter of history. 

It is not of these teams, however, that the writer wishes to speak, 
although close association with them for a period of ten days under 
barrack-room conditions was an inspiration rare in experience. It 
is of one team in particular, which was more closely associated with 
the Army than it was with the nation. 

In the 1912 Olympiad a new competition had been introduced, 
known as the ‘‘ Modern Pentathlon,” comprising five events which 
by their nature were singularly suited to the training of an officer. 
The events selected were riding, running, swimming, shooting 
and fencing, and the idea was received with enthusiasm, particularly 
by the Swedish Army, which began to organize a team as early as 
two years before the event. 

The preliminary rules which were drawn up to govern the compe- 
tition are interesting. It should be borne in mind that, although the 
strength of each team was limited to four (with two reserves), the 
competition could be won by an individual with the highest average 
score in the various events. In this way each member of a team was 
competing as much for himself as for his side, which from the 
British point of view was a distinct disadvantage, team work being 
the basis of the majority of our national sports. 

The riding event, for instance, instead of being a race from 
point to point, which could have been organized quite easily, was 
arranged so that each rider was started individually over the course. 
The total distance to be covered was 5,000 metres, and the time limit 
15 minutes. Points were awarded for the manner in which each 
jump was taken (there were 26 in all), and for the time in which 
the course was completed, and points were deducted for such faults 
as the horse refusing, or for refusing and bolting, or for the rider 
falling off ; while for every period of 5 seconds or fraction thereof 
the rider was in excess of time, 2 points were deducted from the 
maximum of 100 with which the rider started. 

The running competition, similarly, was not a race in the approved 
sense, except against time. Here the distance chosen was 4,000 
metres, and competitors started at one minute’s interval from each 
other. This event was decided by time alone, whereas it would have 
been much more spectacular and exciting to have made it into a team 
race, all competitors starting together 
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The swimming competition approached more nearly the condi- 
tions of a race, as the large swimming bath, especially constructed for 
the aquatic department of the Olympiad, was in much request. 
Although each competitor swam an individual race against time, four 
were started together, which made a series of heats. The distance 
was 300 metres, and any style of swimming was allowed. 

Rules for the government of a pistol shooting competition are 
always difficult to frame, and in this respect the rules for the 
Modern Pentathlon were no exception. ‘The original proposal was 
that shooting should be carried out with pistols, at a distance of 20 
metres, the target being a whole figure which was to be visible for 
3 seconds. Later, the distance was increased by 5 metres, the target 
corresponding to a man of normal height and divided into 10 
zones, the bull’s eye to count 10, and the outer rings in proportion. 
To increase the difficulty of this competition, it was arranged that 
the figure should be visible for 3 seconds, with an interval of 10 
seconds between each shot. Unfortunately, no fixed pattern of 
pistol was laid down, and this had an adverse effect upon the fortunes 
of the British team, as the writer will presently show. The total 
number of shots allowed was 20 in four series of 5 shots each. 

In the fencing competition the weapon chosen was the épée 
as it is considered to be the universal duelling weapon. Fights were 
arranged on the ordinary pool system, three hits out of five to count. 

Finally, in the matter of judging, it may be well to explain the 
method adopted. Calculating points were based on the place numbers 
in the various events, with the greatest number of victories as the 
decisive factor in the event of two or more competitors obtaining an 
equal number of points. In the case of an equal number of best 
relative places, the result was decided by the competition held last. 
In order to obtain a prize, the competitors had to take part in, and 
compete in, all five tests. It was decided that the first man in each 
event should receive one point, the second two points and so on. 
Competitors with the lowest number of points won. 

The first Modern Pentathlon was held in Stockholm in 1912. 
The competition attracted considerable attention, and, although the 
weather was unbearably hot, the skill displayed was of a high order. 
The shooting was won by a member of the Russian team with a 
score of 191 points, Sweden following with 189 points. The swim- 
ming was won byan Englishman named Chilverd,and the fencing by a 
Swede. In the riding course, one of the obstacles was a double fence in 
the centre of a steep hill, and again first place fell to a Swede, who also 
won the cross-country race. Sweden won the trophy by a good margin. 
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Perhaps the all-round nature of the contest, when reports of it 
were printed, caused the military authorities of many countries to 
take an interest in it, the fact remains that the majority of the entries 
for the 1920 Olympiad were from Army officers. The British team 
was selected, and trained in the face of numerous difficulties, but it 
competed at Antwerp and with a little more luck might have won this 
interesting competition. 

Be that as it may, the main fact emerges that the Army team to 
compete at the next Olympiad will be a trained one. Sandhurst, 
Woolwich and the Army School of Physical Training at Aldershot 
have all commenced to think about the matter and to hold annual 
tests in the hope of finding the necessary talent well in advance of 
the advertised time. For only by long and patient training of the 
best all-round officers in the Service, can we hope to win this im- 
portant international event. 


I] 


Preliminary tests for officers of the British Army in the Modern 
Pentathlon were arranged at Aldershot about two months before 
the Olympic Games were due to take place in 1920. At first it had 
been hoped that the Navy would be able to cooperate, and that a 
representative team from all the Services would be sent to Antwerp, 
but the time available was too short for making the necessary 
arrangements, so the Navy decided to leave the matter alone until 
conditions became more normal than they were at this period. 

However, twenty-nine aspirants for international honours 
presented themselves at the Army School of Physical Training in 
Aldershot for preliminary training prior to the eliminating tests 
which had been arranged by the Inspector of Physical Training, and 
work was commenced. 

This period of training was of extraordinary interest. Work was 
so arranged that each individual’s progress was shown on a chart, 
and it was remarkable how accurately the curve corresponded with 
the weekly tests. It should be understood that in an all-round 
competition of this nature very few people may be expected to 
excel in all five of the events. One cavalry officer in particular was 
a very good example of this theory ; he rode magnificently : he was 
a really good revolver shot : he fenced quite well : his cross-country 
running was excellent. But when the time came for his first swim- 
ming test, he astonished us all by plunging gallantly into the deep 
end of the swimming bath, and then proceeding to drown. It was 
some time before the remainder of the competitors realized what was 
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happening, because he had not confided to any one that he was 
unable to swim, and he was such a first-class performer in the other 
events that he was nearly drowned before somebody thought of going 
to the rescue. Fortunately, he was pulled out just in time, but the 
loss of this officer’s services in the competition was a serious one. 
Needless to say, he could not be taught to swim in the time available. 

The horse-riding tests were responsible for eliminating a large 
number of aspirants. These were supervised by Colonel A. E. W. 
Harman, C.B., commanding the rst Cavalry Brigade, who gave his 
unequalled knowledge of the subject as freely and generously, as 
he provided the horses. The racecourse at Aldershot was used for 
the training and competitors were instructed how to ride to time, 
t.e. to know roughly at what pace a horse should be ridden over 
a jumping course in order to complete the distance of 5,000 metres 
inside 15 minutes. 

Gradually, as training and repeated tests progressed, the number 
of competitors was narrowed down to about nine or ten, and these 
began a period of intensive training which was as strenuous and 
exacting as any form of physical training could be. To train for one 
form of sport is hard work enough, but to train for five, all of which 
demand a high standard of excellence, is no easy matter, particularly 
when many of the muscles employed act antagonistically to each 
other, as those used in riding do to those used in running. However, 
with the aid of careful organization, massage and the skill of the 
various experts concerned, great progress was made. 

It now remained only to pick the team, and this was done by the 
exceedingly sporting and democratic method of voting, not only by 
the committee, but by the competitors themselves. The result was 
as follows :— 

Capt. T. H. Wand-Tetley, the Wiltshire Regt. 

Capt. E. G. H. Clarke, M.C., East Surrey Regt. 

Capt. J. E. H. Boustead, M.C., South African Infantry. 
Lieut. G. Gedge, M.C., R.F.A. 


Reserves 


Capt. H. Daniels, V.C., M.C., the Rifle Brigade. 
Lieut. K. S. Jefferson, Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry. 


it 


On arrival at Antwerp the British Modern Pentathlon team was 
received by Colonel R. J. Kentish, C.M.G., who was acting as 
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Commandant of all the British teamsthere. Accommodation was pro- 
vided in a large school-house, and the messing was arranged so that 
practically all the competitors from the Empire (numbering about 300, 
and changing almost daily as various international events concluded), 
sat down together in the same dining-hall. In this manner the 
athletes soon got to know each other, and a tremendous feeling of 
esprit de corps was fostered. The teams were drawn from all classes 
of the community, and often a sprinter of international repute from 
one or other of the two great universities would find himself 
lunching beside a London policeman of the tug-of-war team, or a 
tradesman who happened also to be one of England’s most famous 
amateur boxers. Needless to relate, this extremely democratic 
gathering received the Pentathlon team of Army officers with a 
spirit of comradeship and enthusiasm which was reminiscent of 
the war. 

As funds were strictly limited, the messing was of the plainest 
and simplest order, but, although it was permissible to seek more 
luxurious fare elsewhere in the city, very few availed themselves of 
the opportunity. Dinner, in particular, was a meal not to be missed 
because it came at the close of the day’s efforts, and it was the custom 
of the Commandant to read out results, and to make a few remarks 
upon the Empire’s progress. This was an invaluable method of 
keeping in touch with what was happening, because there were three 
different stadia situated in various parts of Antwerp, and, naturally 
enough, each competitor was only interested in what was actually 
happening at the one in which he himself might happen to be 
competing. In this way also the competitors as a whole were able 
to cheer and encourage each other, after any particularly good 
performance had been registered. 

But the Commandant was not content that all the members of 
the British teams should know each other and get on friendly terms. 
He was determined that the matter should go much further. After 
dinner entertainments were arranged on a large scale in the open 
courtyard of the school, and teams of other nations were invited to 
come and meet the British teams. While the writer was present, 
the Americans, the Swedes and the French were entertained in this 
manner, and there is no doubt that the results widely influenced the 
conduct of the games. The British method of taking part in games 
of any kind became unconsciously adopted by other nations, and much 
of the rancour and bitterness, which seem to be an inevitable part of 
all international games, was eliminated. There were unfortunate 
incidents, of course, which were difficult for an Englishman to under- 
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stand, but then as a nation we are sometimes inclined to forget the 
wonderful legacy and tradition in sporting matters which our fore- 
fathers have bequeathed to us. 

To revert, however, to the efforts of the Army officers’ team. 
The first event on the programme was the pistol shooting, and here, 
through no fault of their own, a débdcle occurred the consequences 
of which were sufficient to ruin any chance which the British team 
had of securing the Modern Pentathlon trophy. It was entirely a 
matter of the weapons employed, each British officer being armed with 
the Service type of revolver, while each Continental officer was pro- 
vided with a long-barrelled, light pistol of the Derringer type, with 
which shooting of much greater accuracy could be obtained. Our 
team did its best, but it was entirely outclassed in accuracy and 
precision by the Swedes, the French and the Americans. After 
all the Service revolver is not a duelling weapon : it is an excellent 
fighting weapon, but for competitions of this nature it was unsuit- 
able ; the bullet was so large, to begin with, that it smashed up the 
targets badly. This is a point which should be remembered by those 
responsible for the training of next year’s team. 

In the swimming event, however, the British team pulled up much 
of the lost ground. ‘The stadium for all aquatic events was an 
enclosed part of a tributary of the river Scheldt, and it was very 
wonderfully constructed, the actual bath being 100 metres in length. 
All the members of the team did well, and swam the three lengths 
in good time. Curiously enough, it was this event which seemed 
to cause the French the most trouble, two of their officers being 
almost unable to complete the course. ‘They did complete it in the 
end by a wonderful exhibition of pluck and endurance, but one of 
them, a middle-aged commandant, was taken from the water in an 
exhausted condition. 

The shooting and the swimming events were both held on the 
same day, as no great physical exertion was demanded by the former, 
but the remaining events were allotted a day each in order to avoid 
trying the endurance of the competitors too highly. 

It was fortunate that this was so, because the distances to be 
travelled in Antwerp alone, in order to arrive at the selected stadia, 
were considerable. For this purpose motor lorries were provided 
by the authorities, but even then time was a great factor. 

The fencing competition, in particular, demanded the whole of 
one day to complete. All the competitors were arranged in one 
gigantic pool so that there were a great many fights to be got 
through. Perhaps of all the events in the Modern Pentathlon this 
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attracted the greatest attention. There was a large and cosmo- 
politan crowd, and popular enthusiasm seemed to be in favour of 
the Belgian and French teams. But, although a Frenchman did 
manage to secure first place at the end of a strenuous day, an 
Englishman was second. Captain Wand-Tetley fought superbly for 
the British team, and was only beaten by a very narrow margin by 
the Frenchman. The other members of our team each registered a 
good average score, although Lieut. Gedge had the bad luck to 
get a severe wound on his right wrist, and was compelled to 
continue fighting with his left hand, a very severe handicap. 

Some of the épée fights were very keen, in fact almost fierce 
in intensity. Also, there were some regrettable squabbles with 
referees and judges. But in the latter the British team took no part, 
although it might have been much to its advantage to have done 
so. Several fights appeared to be lost and won during the arguments 
which took place long after the actual fighting was over. The 
writer, who was a judge, spent the most hectic day of his life listening 
to protests in about eight different languages. Twice he was 
challenged to fight duels with aggrieved parties, and only escaped 
with honour by accepting the challenges with as much dignity as he 
could command. Fortunately, nothing happened to put his audacity 
to the test. 

After the fencing everybody drove off to do a preliminary recon- 
naissance of the steeplechase course, as the riding event was due to 
take place the following day. Peace and harmony were quickly 
restored in the open air, the various teams split up and walked over 
the course which had been laid out by a Belgian cavalry general, 
freely criticizing it among themselves, and discussing their chances 
for the morrow. The intense emotions which the fencing event 
had aroused soon evaporated. 

The draw for horses before the horse race was a matter which 
caused the British team some little anxiety beforehand, but, when the 
time arrived, it was seen that this was being done in a strictly impartial 
manner. All the horses were provided by the Belgian Cavalry and 
had been previously schooled over the course. ‘There seemed to be 
very little to pick and choose between any of them, and any one who 
could ride at all well appeared to be thoroughly satisfied. The 
whole British team finished the course without losing points over the 
jumps, but in this competition a lot of marks were lost through 
underestimation of time. ‘The race was won by a Swedish cavalry 
officer who rode so hard that he completed the course in 12 minutes. 

It now only remained for the cross-country race to take place, 
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and for that the principal stadium was employed for the start and the 
finish. No previous reconnaissance was allowed of the course, 
which turned out to be a very simple one, consequently, the majority 
of the competitors finished fairly fresh as they had kept a reserve 
of strength during the race for the purpose of coping with obstacles 
and difficulties which never existed. Here again the Swedish team 
carried off the honours, largely owing to the advantage of their 
previous training and experience. 
Sweden won the Modern Pentathlon of 1920, 


IV 


The seventh Olympiad will take place in Paris in 1924, and 
already there has been considerable discussion as to the advisability, 
or otherwise, of the British Empire taking part. However, this 
article has nothing whatever to do with the pros and cons of that 
time-honoured argument, the writer being chiefly concerned with 
the fact that if a British team does go to Paris—and the odds are a 
hundred to one on that it will—the section of it known as the Modern 
Pentathlon team may be thoroughly representative of the best all- 
round skill in the Army. To this end, preliminary training will 
have to be taken in hand at least a year beforehand. 

From the military point of view, there were many points of 
interest about the competition. ‘The teams of several of the Conti- 
nental nations competing had obviously been organized and trained 
by the General Staffs of the Armies they represented. Staff officers 
accompanied the competitors and looked after their interests. 

Another noticeable point was the fact that all the teams except 
_ the British wore uniform. The moral effect of this was considerable, 
especially in events such as the shooting and riding competitions. 
Also, as it was the custom to exchange salutes in the morning, the 
British team suffered from lack of dignity by being dressed entirely 
in flannels and blazers. 

But that the British team was popular there was no gainsaying. 
The clean sportsmanship displayed appealed to all, and many 
friendships were made. The seed was sown, from which future 
generations of young British officers may reap plentiful harvests, 


ONE AIR FORCE OR THREE? 
By Major-GeENeraL W. D. Birp, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


DurINnG the late war unity of organization and command was all 
the cry, for unity implies the maximum output of strength. The 
naval and military elements of the existing Air Force found them- 
selves, therefore, willingly or unwillingly welded together under the 
stress of that bitter conflict. As the Air Force was then mainly an 
accessory to the other Services, and naval requirements did not, 
after the amalgamation, to any great extent enter into conflict with 
military requirements, serious differences of opinion in regard to 
the allotment of aerial units did not arise. 

There never was anything so well devised or surely established 
that did not possess intrinsic disadvantages ; and with unity in a 
Service which not only has to serve itself but other Services also, 
a tendency may perhaps arise towards too close a centralization of 
forces. A demand, therefore, has sprung up from the other Services 
that the Air Force shall again be subdivided. 

The British problem of Imperial Defence differs from that of 
other nations. The French problem, for instance, is in the main 
military and aerial, that of the United States of America is at present 
mainly naval and aerial. Almost every one of the problems which is 
involved in the attainment of the security of our Empire (Common- 
wealth of Nations would, perhaps, be a term more in accord with 
the existing fashion) is, however, a combined problem, in which 
Navy, Army and Air Force are all closely interested. The Navy 
and Army cannot carry out their respective functions without the 
assistance of the Air Force; and the airmen are dependent on the 
other Services wholly for security, to a great extent for transporta- 
tion. The Army cannot be moved, or maintained, over the sea 
without the assistance of both the Navy and the Air Force. The 
Navy, with the help of the Air Force, may gain victories without 
the Army, but it has rarely or ever won a war without military 
cooperation ; and its bases must generally be secured by military 
and aerial forces. The airmen may struggle for superiority in 
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the air with little assistance from their naval and military comrades, 
and may carry war far into the enemy’s country ; but it has yet to 
be proved that they can end the contest mainly by their own 
unseconded exertions. It is also doubtful, to say the least, whether 
airmen alone can defend a frontier even against tribesmen, or can, 

without military support, effectively garrison a dependency. | 

The great difficulty of meeting naval and military requirement 
as regards aerial cooperation lies apparently in the following facts. 
On the one hand, airmen desire to concentrate force and effort on the 
attainment of superiority in the air and other “‘ independent ”’ work, 
arguing, perhaps, that when this has been effected the naval and 
military problems will have been much simplified, and it will then 
be time enough to consider the allotment of large aerial establish- 
ments to the other Services. On the other hand, the Navy and Army 
may meanwhile be defeated owing to lack of aerial cooperation ; 
and what, then, will be the effect on the Air Force ? 

Further, airmen will not be able efficiently to carry out their 
functions when cooperating with the Navy and Army unless they have 
been trained with and possess an intimate knowledge not only of the 
procedure and requirements of these Services, but also of the 
phenomena of sea and land. For instance, besides the things 
common to the work of the Air Force such as flying, bombing, fight- 
ing, photography, meteorology, wireless telegraphy and telephony, 
signalling, the handling of petrol engines, the airmen who are co- 
operating with a fleet must be able to navigate both in the air and on 
the water ; they must be acquainted with the types of the enemy’s 
ships and of their own navy, and they must know something of naval 
tactics and gunnery, and how to interpret naval orders and instruc- 
tions. Similarly, airmen working with an army must be able to 
think in terms of military strategy, tactics, formations and gunnery, 
and to interpret military orders and instructions. 

These difficulties in regard to allotment and training are by no 
means new to warfare. In the late war, as well as those of the 
Napoleonic and earlier eras, our Navy was confronted with a similar 
problem of allotment as between the vessels required with the 
fighting fleets, and those necessary for the local security of military 
transports and mercantile shipping. The Army used also to debate 
with energy the problem of allotment as between the “ strategic ”’ 
cavalry and the horsemen required to effect the security of the 
“‘ infantry ”’ corps and divisions. 

As regards the cavalry, it was generally felt that, since every 
horseman might be needed to turn the scale in a great struggle for 
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superiority between two cavalries, all cavalry should be trained for 
this work rather than for the close cooperation with infantry, which 
was required of corps and divisional cavalry. Fluidity, it was held, 
would also be guaranteed by concentration rather than distribution 
of force; it being argued that if a minimum allotment of cavalry 
were made to each division and corps in time of war, this could more 
easily be augmented from the pool than the central force of cavalry 
could be increased by withdrawals of horsemen, as required, from 
the “ infantry ” corps and divisions. 

The analogy as between cavalry and airmen is no doubt incom- 
plete, since the airmen who respectively cooperate with Navy and 
Army will be using different kinds of machines under widely differ- 
ing conditions. But the crux of the matter seems to be this: will it 
be necessary from time to time in war to concentrate the very large 
proportion of airmen for some specific purpose such as the attain- 
ment of aerial superiority, or an attack on an enemy’s naval base, 
or a venture such as the campaign against the Dardanelles, or a 
great battle on sea or land? Such concentration, of course, implies 
the possession of a sufficiency of machines suitable for these different 
purposes, and, further, such training as to fit all the personnel to 
undertake the duties that may be required of them in these different 
circumstances. 

If this necessity is likely to arise, and it is submitted that the 
signposts of history point in this direction, then the requirement 
will best be met by a single Air Force, from which units are detached, 
as necessary, to train in peace and work in war with Navy and Army. 

It is suggested, then, that there should be in the Air Force an 
independent wing, a naval wing and a military wing, the personnel 
of the three being interchangeable. 

The adoption of the alternative organization of an independent, 
a naval and a military Air Force, would no doubt provide highly 
efficient groups to work with Navy and Army, more efficient probably 
than under the centralized system. But there would be little or no 
power of rapidly increasing any one of these groups according to 
the requirements of war; expansion of each group in time of war 
would involve competition as regards personnel, material and arma- 
ment, and also almost certainly extravagance, since each group 
would naturally allow a large margin in making demands for its 
requirements. Further, cooperation between the Air Forces might 
be hindered by wide divergencies which would probably arise in 
regard to material, training, organization and tactics. 

It is evident that whatever system is adopted as regards the 
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organization of the Air Force, much difficulty will be experienced 
in deciding on the strength or proportion, as the case may be, which 
is to work with the Navy and Army in peace and war, and its expan- 
sion should they expand. This, again, is a combined problem which 
cannot be settled satisfactorily without the closest cooperation and 
consultation between the three Services. If there is ‘only one Air 
Force, the naval and military authorities will not possess either the 
technical knowledge in aerial matters which is required for the 
solution of the problem, or a just appreciation of the needs of each 
others’ work; nor will the aerial authorities have a sufficiently 
intimate acquaintance with naval and military matters. If there are 
three Air Forces, technical problems must be settled between them 
before the other problems in regard to strength can be examined 
in combination by the naval, military and aerial authorities. What- 
ever the experts may think and recommend, under either organiza- 
tion, the decision in the last resort must remain, of course, with 
Parliament, through the medium of the Cabinet or whatever the 
channel may be; for, like nearly every other act of Government, 
this problem is largely financial. 

Lastly, it seems that whether there is to be one Air Force, or 
three Air Forces, efficiency and development cannot be assured unless 
the officers spend their lives in the Air Service and in the study of 
aerial problems. Were only young or comparatively young men 
to be airmen, they could neither acquire the knowledge nor speak 
with the authority which can alone be attained during a prolonged 
service, and through the constant adjustment of faculty to a par- 
ticular form of work. 


AN ADMINISTRATIVE SIDE-SHOW: THE 
REPATRIATION OF PRISONERS OF WAR 


ARTICLE 20 of the annexure to the 6th Hague Convention, 1907, 
states that “‘ after the conclusion of peace the repatriation of prisoners 
of war shall be carried out as quickly as possible.” Strictly, there- 
fore, it is unnecessary to insert a clause in a treaty of peace to cover 
the release of prisoners. But it has always been the practice to do 
so ; as, for instance, after the Russo-Japanese and Spanish-American 
Wars. And elaborate provisions were made in various conventions 
after the Franco-Prussian War for the return of the French prisoners 
in Germany. The Germans even went so far as to require France 
to keep her returned men in particular parts of the country and to 
send 20,000 of them to Algeria. ‘This, however, was due to the out- 
break of the Cpmmune, and to Germany’s desire to safeguard her 
Army of Occupation in France. Indeed, the situation in France 
after the war of 1870 was so peculiar that many of the arrangements 
then made for repatriating prisoners cannot be regarded as useful 
precedents. Generally speaking, the arrangements made after the 
Russo-Japanese War afford the more reliable basis of procedure. 
The Hague Rules are silent on two important points: (1) the 
obligation for providing transport for repatriation ; and (2) financial 
responsibility. It is generally recognized, however, that the captor 
State must provide the transport and bear expenses until the prisoners 
are handed over to the commissioner or other receiving authority 
appointed by the enemy State, and that, after the handing-over, the 
transport must be provided and the cost borne by the enemy State. 
But the actual method of repatriation is usually regulated by a clause 
in the treaty of peace; and it may be in the interest of either State 
to provide additional transport facilities for the repatriation of its 
prisoners. ‘Thus, in 1871, owing to the large number of French 
prisoners in Germany, the French Government put railway rolling 
stock at the service of the German Government for the purpose of 
facilitating the return of prisoners, the Germans defraying the cost 
of its use to the appointed place of delivery. Again, in 1902, great 
delay resulted in the repatriation of Boer prisoners from India, 
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Ceylon, Bermuda and St. Helena owing to lack of transport. Their 
repatriation began in July—that is, within a month after the Vereenig- 
ing Treaty ; but at the end of the year 3,000 still remained in the 
internment camps. 

In the ‘‘ Manual of Military Law ” the status of prisoners of war 
during the interval between the treaty of peace and their return 
home is described as follows : 


“Through the conclusion of peace captivity comes ipso facto to an 
end, but the prisoners of war remain nevertheless as a body under the 
military discipline of the government that holds them, until their repatria- 
tion. The repatriation must be carried out as quickly as possible (Hague 
Rules 20); but absolute immediate repatriation is not always feasible 
owing to the risk of creating disorder and to insufficiency of transport. 

“* It is a matter of controversy whether prisoners of war may be detained 
who are awaiting trial or are undergoing a term of imprisonment imposed 
on them for disciplinary offences. It is advisable, therefore, to come to 
some arrangement with regard to all such prisoners in the terms of peace. 
That prisoners of war may be retained after the conclusion of peace until 
they have paid debts incurred during captivity seems to be an almost 
generally recognized rule.” 


On this latter point—the retention at the end of the war of such 
prisoners as are undergoing punishment—the Hague Rules are 
again silent. The matter was raised at the Hague Conference of 
1899, and a proposal was made to add a clause to the effect that 
prisoners of war should not be detained because of any sentence 
pronounced during their captivity, except for offences under the 
common law. But the German delegates objected on the ground 
that it would prejudice the maintenance of discipline in prisoner 
of war camps during the closing stages of a war; and the Conference 
unanimously rejected the proposal. 

In the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, however, it was stipulated that 
prisoners of war should be released providing the debts contracted 
during their captivity had been paid ; and a similar clause was inserted 
in the Treaty of Amiens in 1802. After the Franco-German War, 
in 1871, Germany retained all prisoners who were awaiting trial 
or undergoing a term of imprisonment for disciplinary offences ; 
while Japan, on the other hand, released all such prisoners after 
the Russo-Japanese War, in 1905... . 

Having, in the foregoing brief survey, given some idea of the 
legal status of prisoners of war, and of the method of repatriation 
adopted in earlier wars, the writer may proceed to describe the 
scheme put in practice at the end of the late war. Since the actual 
circumstances under which the exchange would take place could 
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not be foreshadowed, it was only possible, in the first instance, 
to outline certain “ general principles.” ‘Thus, it was agreed that 
British (and enemy) prisoners of war should be either (a) transferred 
locally from the enemy’s forces to our various expeditionary forces 
(and vice versa), or (b), in accordance with the precedent of the 
Russo-Japanese War, taken over by commissioners at a port in, 
or at the frontier of, a belligerent or neutral country, and thence 
conveyed to their own country in ships provided at the expense 
of their own Government. It was also agreed that all prisoners 
should be “‘ delivered ”—at such time and place as might be deter- 
mined—in organized bodies under proper control. Finally, the 
importance of observing the provision of Article 20 of the annexure 
to the 6th Hague Convention, 1907—already quoted—was emphasized. 

During the winter of 1917-18 these “‘ general principles,”’ which 
were drawn up by the Mobilization Directorate, were made the 
subject of discussion at various conferences. At one such conference 
—held on the 22nd of October, 1917, under the chairmanship of 
Lieut.-General Sir H. E. Belfield, the Director of Prisoners of War— 
representatives of the War Office branches concerned, the Prisoners 
of War Department of the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office and 
Home Office were present, and the further question of the procedure 
in regard to interned civilians was raised. What would be the precise 
status of an interned civilian at the end of the war? And would 
there be power to keep him interned, as in the case of a combatant, 
until his disposal could be effected ? No express provisions regarding 
. the treatment of enemy residents in a hostile country are contained 
in the Hague rules, though a right to intern civilians in occupied 
territories, for the purpose of the maintenance of order, is implied. 
The position in each case is, however, more or less analogous. 
And therefore—though enemy residents are not technically prisoners 
of war under the Convention and are not subject to the full liabilities, 
such as forced labour, of combatant prisoners of war—it seems 
reasonable to subject them, like civilians in occupied territory, to 
such measures of restraint as are necessary to prevent their con- 
stituting a source of danger. And they are certainly entitled to the 
full privileges of prisoners of war; for example, to repatriation on 
the signing of peace. Moreover, as there is no obligation to carry 
out the repatriation of combatant prisoners immediately after 
hostilities have ceased, it would seem that the same rule may be 
applied to interned enemy residents. But, in order to legalize the 
detention of such enemy subjects after the war, it would clearly 
be necessary to pass special legislation. Accordingly, the conference 
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recommended that a memorandum on the subject of interned 
civilians should be prepared and submitted to the Law Officers 
of the Crown. 

The same question also came up for consideration before the 
Aliens Committee. This Committee (vide, para. 14 of its report, 
issued on the 25th of January, 1918) recommended that such 
“* interned civilian prisoners of war ” as had not appealed to remain 
in this country or whose appeals to remain were rejected, should 
be “ repatriated in the same manner as military prisoners of war.” 
Moreover, ‘‘ the necessary measures to this end,” the Committee 
added, “should be concerted by the War Office, the Admiralty 
and the Home Office, as the departments directly interested.” 

On the 12th of March, 1918, a further conference was convened. 
At this meeting the chairman, the Director of Prisoners of War, 
referring to the recommendation of the Aliens Committee that certain 
interned civilians should be compulsorily repatriated, pointed out 
that this principle was inconsistent with the principle—that we should 
look to enemy countries to provide transport for the removal of their 
subjects from our custody—underlying the proposals for exchange. 
It was explained to him that these proposals were based on the pre- 
cedent of the Russo-Japanese War; but it was admitted that only 
combatants had to be dealt with after that war. Anyway, it seemed 
probable that enemy Governments would decline to send for such 
uninterned civilians as we were compulsorily deporting. The 
conference agreed, therefore, that the onus of finding transport 
for all civilians who were compulsorily deported should rest with the 
Government deporting them. 

The vexed question of the retention at the end of the war of 
such prisoners as were undergoing punishment was next discussed. 
Certain aspects of this problem have already been referred to ; 
and the conference agreed that, subject to Home Office sanction 
in respect of offences against the common law, the repatriation of 
prisoners of war should not be delayed because of punishments 
inflicted during captivity. In respect of war crimes, however, 
it was unanimously agreed that a power of retaining the guilty 
persons for trial and punishment should be reserved. There was 
precedent for such reservation. One authority on the subject has, 
indeed, expressly declared that it is legitimate to defer the repatriation 
of offenders against the laws of war. And Article 6 of the Treaty 
which closed the last Anglo-Boer War provided for the punishment 
of prisoners found guilty of acts ‘“‘ contrary to the usages of 
war,” 
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It should, perhaps, at this point be noted that no attempt was 
made to define the term “ prisoner of war.” The Germans held that 
all enemy personnel could be treated as prisoners of war. We, on 
the other hand, had maintained that enemy personnel in our custody 
should be grouped under three headings and treated distinctly : 


(a) Combatant prisoners of war (that is, personnel of the naval, 
military and air services) ; 

(5) Interned enemy civilians (including mercantile marine 
personnel) ; and 

(c) Uninterned enemy civilians. 


No effort to reconcile the two points of view in an agreed defini- 
tion was made; and the only reference to (5) and (c) in Army 
Demobilization Regulations is in para. 1512 : that “‘ enemy civilians, 
if they are to be released under War Office arrangements, will be 
dealt with in accordance with the procedure laid down in this 
Section.” But the Director-General of Mobilization made it 
clear that he could not accept responsibility for the arrangements 
for enemy civilians unless they were made subject to military juris- 
diction. An Order in Council, therefore, had to be drafted, pro- 
viding that on the issue of an order by the Secretary of State, an alien 
must leave the United Kingdom, and that “ an alien with respect 
to whom a deportation order is made may be detained in such 
manner as may be prescribed . . . and shall be deemed to be in 
legal custody while so detained.” Legislation, however, to give 
effect to the Order in Council was not passed until 1919. 

The “general principles ’’ governing the repatriation having 
been agreed upon, a detailed scheme based on the principles had to 
be drafted. But four different directorates of the War Office were 
concerned with the problem. It was necessary therefore, in order 
to prevent overlapping, to determine the individual responsibilities 
of these directorates. As a result of discussion, the following 
agreement was arrived at : 


(1) the initial arrangements for repatriation to be made by 
the Prisoners of War Directorate through the Prisoners 
of War Department of the Foreign Office ; 

(2) the actual transportation by sea and land to be arranged 
for by the Directorate of Movements ; 

(3) the arrangements for the care of sick and wounded to 
be made by the Army Medical Service Directorate ; and 

(4) the procedure in the United Kingdom to be the respon- 
sibility of the Mobilization Directorate. 
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This division of responsibility, it should be added, held good 
throughout, in spite of an instruction issued on the 15th of November, 
1918, assigning to the Quarter-Master-General the responsibility 
for arranging for the reception of prisoners of war on their arrival 
in this country, and for preparing, in conjunction with the General 
Staff and the Director-General of Mobilization, the necessary camps 
for them, and limiting the responsibility of the Mobilization Directo- 
rate to “‘ final dispersal.” 

The impossibility of any accurate forecast as to the circumstances 
under which the release of prisoners of war would be effected has 
been already referred to; and because of this impossibility the 
repatriation scheme—outlined in chaps. XIV. and XV. of “‘ Army 
Demobilization Regulations ’—could not be drafted as a final and 
arbitrary statement of procedure. 

It seemed clear, however, that our prisoners of war would have 
to be taken over from the Central Powers in mixed parties of Royal 
Navy, Army, Royal Air Force and Mercantile Marine personnel. 
Obviously, therefore, the first step to be taken was to arrange for 
their being sorted according to the particular Service to which they 
belonged ; and consequently section 1 of chapter XIV. opens 
with a detailed classification of prisoner of war personnel. 

In this chapter it was provided that such prisoners of war as 
were interned in hostile countries, and did not require immediate 
hospital treatment, were to be released under arrangements made by 
the Prisoners of War Department of the Foreign Office and were to 
be repatriated by one of two methods: either (a) by being trans- 
ferred between enemy forces and British expeditionary forces and 
sent home concurrently with the personnel of the expeditionary 
forces concerned, but under special arrangements, or (b) by being 
taken over by British commissioners and conveyed from an enemy 
or neutral port in British ships or hired neutral ships to the United 
Kingdom or elsewhere, as might be required. 

Prisoners of war who had been interned by neutrals, or who had 
been handed over by the enemy for internment in a neutral country 
on account of wounds or sickness or length of time in captivity, 
were to be repatriated under arrangements made by the Prisoners 
of War Department of the Foreign Office with the Govern- 
ments of the neutral countries concerned; such as did not 
require immediate hospital treatment being dealt with under 
method (5). 

Prisoners of war requiring immediate hospital treatment, after 
being transferred to an expeditionary force or taken over by British 
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commissioners, were to repatriated under the special arrangements 
made for ordinary sick and wounded men. 

Released prisoners of war were to be received into special camps 
called ‘‘ Prisoner of War Reception Camps,” one or more being 
established in each theatre of war and two or more in the United 
Kingdom. At these camps, the prisoners would be identified by 
means of regimental lists, medically examined, and, if necessary, 
admitted to hospital, reclothed and re-equipped, and, of course, 
granted an advance of pay. The procedure to be followed at 
prisoners of war reception camps, both at home and in expeditionary 
forces, need not, however, be explained at any length. But it should 
be noted that the Admiralty, Air Ministry, India Office and Over- 
seas Forces Administrative Headquarters all agreed to send special 
staffs to the reception camps in the United Kingdom to deal with 
the prisoners of war belonging to each particular Service ; and 
that all returned prisoners of war who were fit were dispersed in 
the ordinary way through dispersal stations. 

Chapter XV. of Army Demobilization Regulations, in which 
was outlined the scheme for the return of enemy prisoners of war, 
was also framed rather as a guide to principles than as a final state- 
ment of procedure ; and its provisions were of course subject to the 
nature of the terms agreed upon by the belligerents. 

In the spring of 1918, there were some 200,000 enemy prisoners 
of war located in internment camps throughout the British Empire, 
or in prisoner of war companies on the lines of communication of 
our various expeditionary forces. This number had greatly increased 
by Armistice Day; but it was in May, 1918, that the Director- 
General of Mobilization first requested the Prisoners of War 
Directorate to ascertain the views of the Foreign Office, Colonial 
Office and India Office on the question of the repatriation of enemy 
prisoners of war. He pointed out that two alternative forms of 
procedure could be adopted, either— 


(2) to maintain and guard enemy prisoners of war until 
enemy shipping was available for their repatriation ; or 
(5) to repatriate them by means of British shipping. 


No letter on the subject, however, was dispatched by the Prisoners 
of War Directorate until October, 1918, nor, as a matter of fact, 
were enemy prisoners of war repatriated until the latter months 
of 1919. But in this article the writer is concerned only with the 
repatriation of British prisoner of war personnel. 

The rough drafts of the two chapters were_circulated for criticism 
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to all departments and War’ Office branches concerned. But in the 
interval a proposed agreement between Great Britain and Germany 
for the repatriation of all prisoners of war who had been eighteen 
months in captivity seemed likely to mature. Delegates met at 
the Hague, and after prolonged discussion came to an under- 
standing. The Mobilization Directorate, accordingly, was ordered 
to prepare a scheme, under this agreement, for the repatriation of 
fit British prisoners of war ; and it was decided to put into operation 
the procedure outlined in chapter XIV. of the draft Regulations. 
The necessity for this practical test of the proposals did not arise, 
however, for the German Government refused to ratify the 
agreement. 

After being amended and brought, so far as possible, up to date, 
the two chapters—XIV. and XV.—were included in the provisional 
Army Demobilization Regulations which went to press in October, 
1918. The most important amendment to the original draft was the 
omission from chapter XIV. of any reference to courts of inquiry. 
Some delay was experienced in securing a decision on this point ; 
but eventually it was agreed that any reference to courts of inquiry 
should be omitted from the Regulations and that, instead, a letter 
on the subject should be addressed to all expeditionary forces, 
and commands at home and overseas. This letter stated that 
““ should any case arise in which a court of inquiry on a released 
prisoner of war may be considered necessary, it will be sufficient 
if instructions to assemble the court are issued by the War Office.” 
Power was given, nevertheless, to the commanders-in-chief of 
expeditionary forces, to assemble courts of inquiry in certain 
“* special cases ’’ where they might consider it necessary. 

On the 30th of October, 1918, came the surrender of Bulgaria ; 
and one of the conditions of the treaty was that all Allied prisoners 
of war should be immediately released. This, of course, brought 
matters toahead. On the rst of November, 1918, the Army Council 
decided that reception camps should be opened at Dover and 
Clipstone for the released prisoners of war arriving overland from 
‘Salonika. In order, however, not to disturb the troops who were 
in training at Clipstone, the Council later decided that the second 
reception camp should be opened at Ripon south. 

As regards the Dover reception camp, a suitable site, com- 
prising practically all the accommodation in Dover east, had 
already been definitely earmarked. But some difficulty was experi- 
enced in arranging for the accommodation elsewhere of the troops 
already in occupation of a part of the site ; and a further complication 
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arose from the fact that another part was in use as a rest camp 
for soldiers proceeding to and from leave. These difficulties were 
eventually overcome by the allotment of other accommodation ; 
but the fact that, in the early days of the opening of the reception 
camp, the men had to be scattered throughout Dover east and 
Dover west, threw much extra work on the staff of the camp. 
A site had also been earmarked at Clipstone; but, as already 
explained, it was considered advisable to open the second reception 
camp at Ripon south, and, as a result, only three days were available 
for its organization. 

So much, then, for the actual setting up of the reception camps. 
In the matter of procedure difficulties were also experienced. No 
dispersal stations were at this time in existence. Consequently, 
the procedure outlined in chapter XIV. of the Regulations had to 
be modified, and the Army forms amended to meet the new and un- 
expected conditions. All ranks, it was decided, who were fit to 
travel, should be sent direct to their homes from the reception 
camp, and be granted not only a warrant to their homes but, where 
necessary, from their homes to the place of rejoining. Moreover, 
the period of leave or furlough granted was two months, all ranks 
fit for further service being required to rejoin on its expiration. 
Every man was medically examined and categorized. Instead of 
the dispersal and protection certificates provided for in chapter XIV. 
furlough forms were used, the paymaster being notified of a man’s 
address on leave, and the Officer i/c Records concerned of his 
release and medical category, by means of Army form Z 65a, 
and the advances of pay at the reception camps effected on acquittance 
rolls. Such men as were unfit for further service were discharged 
through a temporary discharge centre attached to the camp. Mean- 
while, the question of the disposal of such of these returned prisoners 
as did not belong to the British Army had become acute, and on 
the 12th of November, 1918, the Director-General of Mobilization 
convened a conference to discuss it. Representatives of the 
Admiralty, Air Ministry, Colonial Office, India Office, Board of 
Trade and the Administrative Headquarters of the Overseas Forces 
were present. All the representatives at this conference agreed to 
send their own staffs to the reception camps to deal with their own 
personnel, and each department, except the Board of T'rade, did so. 

Such, then, was the position on Armistice Day, 1918. 

It has been previously stated that the initial arrangements for 
the repatriation of prisoners of war on the general cessation of hos- 
tilities were to be made by the Prisoners of War Department of the 
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Foreign Office with the enemy and neutral Governments concerned. 
The Germans, however, by indiscriminately letting loose many 
thousands of Allied ; cisoners, rendered impossible any arrangements 
for ordered exchange. The privations of our prisoners whilst in 
the hands of the Central Powers is no matter for record here; but 
this—their last—action also caused much unnecessary suffering, and 
explains the apparent lack of organization—in reality due to con- 
gestion—in dealing, in the early stages, with our released prisoners 
of war. 

The necessary reception camps were ready by the date (16th of 
November, 1918) when the first batch of prisoners disembarked 
in the United Kingdom. It was fortunate that the men from 
Salonika did not arrive until a week after. The sudden return of 
the interned personnel from Holland and of the prisoners who had 
crossed over from the German to the Allied lines in France and 
Flanders, was, of course, unexpected ; and, had the Salonika men 
arrived simultaneously, there might have been serious disorganization 
at Dover. 

The congestion in the early days succeeding the Armistice was 
indeed critical. Released prisoners were arriving at the frontiers 
of all States bordering on Germany, and it became necessary to 
provide for their transportation from Denmark and Switzerland, 
from Hamburg and Rotterdam, and, later, down the Rhine to 
Rotterdam. Indeed, the rate of repatriation became so great that 
a third reception camp had to be opened at Canterbury on the 
21st of December, 1918, in order to meet the overflow of returned 
prisoners disembarking at Dover. It was even, at one time, thought 
necessary to open a fourth camp at Leith, but this idea was aban- 
doned. It was found sufficient to send the personnel disembarking 
at Leith direct to Ripon. 

Quite naturally, the friends and relatives of the returned men 
wished to communicate with them as soon as they had disembarked in 
this country. Accordingly, they wrote and telegraphed either direct 
to Dover or Ripon or to the War Office. The volume of correspond- 
ence was enormous, and the British Red Cross Society undertook 
to distribute it; but it was a matter of difficulty to make the corre- 
spondents understand that it was impossible to inform them either 
when a particular man would be released or where he would dis- 
embark. Notices were published in the newspapers with a view to 
explaining the situation, and a special form of postcard was designed 
and distributed to enable returned prisoners to notify their relatives 
of their release ; but much misunderstanding existed. 
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Attempts at civic receptions were made in certain towns. Every 
effort was made, in such cases, to give the mayor concerned sufficient 
notice of the arrival of the released men. But it was not, of course, 
possible to ascertain a particular man’s name and residence until 
he had been received into a reception camp ; and, although many 
unofficial organizations gave ungrudging assistance to the reception 
camp staffs, time did not permit of a coordination of these individual 
efforts at civic welcomes into a ‘‘ welcome” on a national scale. 
Often, indeed, the reception camp authorities were hard-driven 
to deal promptly with the men arriving. The main thing was to 
pass them through the camp, and get them away on furlough, as 
quickly as possible. Unnecessary ‘‘ hanging about” was to be 
avoided at all cost. Yet often enough notification of the arrival 
of a party of men would only be received at the camps when the boat 
was nearing the port, or even when the train was in the station ! 
This was, however, inevitable, since, owing to the Armistice, 
telephonic and telegraphic communication was choked. And, if 
certain mistakes were made—and it must be admitted, for example, 
that some men did not get their pay whilst on furlough—it must 
be remembered that over 150,000 British prisoners of war had to be 
passed through the camps, at short notice and in a short space of time, 
and that, owing to the action of the Central Powers, no ordered 
arrangements were, at the outset, possible. And, perhaps, no better 
proof of the successful working of the camps can be had than in the 
many letters received from Government departments and from 
individuals expressing thanks for the courtesy and attention shown 
to civilians who arrived unexpectedly with parties of military 
prisoners. Some 300 released Allied prisoners of war had also 
to be passed through the camps. 

It only remains to say that the reception camps at Dover and 
Ripon were closed on the 21st of February, and the camp at Canter- 
bury on the 28th of February, 1919. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN WAR BOOKS 
WESTERN ‘THEATRE 


A NEw departure in military literature is a corps history written by 
the corps staff. We have this in Le 1% Corps d’Armée pendant la 
guerre 1914-1918. Historique rédigé par les soins de l’état-major du 
1% Corps d’Armée (Paris : Berger-Levrault). Speaking at the peace 
headquarters of the Corps, Lille, in 1921, the King of the Belgians 
said: “‘ During the four and a half years of war there was not a 
victory in which its soldiers did not have their share, not a critical 
situation which they did not assist to re-establish.’’ Originally in 
the Fifth Army, it was at Charleroi; at Guise it drove back tle 
German Guard Corps; at the Marne it captured Esternay and 
Montmirail. It was in the Champagne offensive in 1915. At 
Verdun, 1916, alongside the XX. Corps, it stopped and held the 
German rush. In April, 1917, in the Nivelle offensive it assaulted 
Craonne, and later in the year for the first time fought actually along- 
side the British Expeditionary Force in General Anthoine’s Army 
at Third Ypres. In 1918 it fought at the third battle of the Aisne, 
the second battle of the Marne and the battle of Noyon. 

Its commanders, whose portraits are given, were General (now 
Marshal) Franchet d’Esperey, Deligny, Guillaumet, de Riols de 
Fonclare, Muteau and La Capelle. 

The narrative being founded on the Corps records is authoritative, 
and contains a sober relation of facts without attempt at fine writing. 
Each section is preceded by a clear account of the general situation, 
and then the operations of the Corps are described in detail. It is 
perhaps to be regretted that the Corps operation orders are only 
summarized and not given in full, although occasionally paragraphs 
from Army Orders are quoted. ‘Thus at Guise, General Lanrezac, 
in the early hours of the 29th of August, modified his original orders 
for an attack d fond on St. Quentin, as directed by General Joffre, as 
follows :— 

“In view of the strength of the German forces debouching east of 


Guise, no further attention will be paid to the attack on St. Quentin. The 
368 
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only thing to be considered is to defeat these forces or at the very least 
to drive them back north of the Oise. The XVIII. Corps and Valabrégue’s 

up of reserve divisions will mask St. Quentin, whilst the mass of the 
Army, III., X. and I. Corps will attack @ fond northward,” etc. 


The section dealing with the operations at Ypres in June to 
November, 1917, is of especial interest to us, and supplements 
Capitaine Delvert’s Les operations de la1" Armée dans les Flandres, 
which treated the narrative from the Army point of view. There 
are 14 maps. It is to be hoped that this Corps history will be 
followed by others. 


In Joffre et Lanrezac : Contribution a Uhistotre de Charlerot 
(Paris : Chiron, § francs), Professor Jules Isaac, the historian, has 
put together all the available published evidence on the case of 
General Lanrezac, Commander of the French Fifth Army, who was 
removed from his post by Joffre just before the battle of the Marne. 
The differences between this general and Lord French have been 
referred to in the latter’s “ 1914 ” ; Lanrezac himself has written his 
defence in a soldierly way in Le Plan de Campagne francais, in which 
he merely states facts and describes scenes and conversations, and 
leaves the public to judge. The professor, after reviewing the evi- 
dence, gives Lanrezac full credit for realizing the situation in August, 
1914, more quickly than the French General Headquarters, and for 
persuading Joffre, even insisting, that his Army should be moved 
north-west, instead of north-east as ordered, to block the Belgian 
frontier and the Meuse line ; he gives him praise for ordering the 
retreat from Charleroi on his own responsibility, for his conduct of 
the retreat, and for the successful dispositions for the counter-stroke 
at Guise. He asks us, however, to approve Lanrezac’s removal 
from command because his spirit of criticism and his pessimism, 
his violent language and diatribes, prevented his whole-hearted 
cooperation with Joffre and French. The book appears to be a 
defence of Joffre’s action rather than an impartial inquiry into 
Lanrezac’s conduct. The author should put himself in the place 
of a far-seeing general, who finds his country in danger owing to 
the execution of a plan—Plan XVII—now recognized by all as 
founded on absolutely false premises ; who has to expend much of 
the energy required to command his 200,000 men in persuading 
Joffre to alter his dispositions; and to crown all, finds himself 
alongside an independent foreign general, who refuses to cooperate 
and plays his own hand. It would no doubt have served Lanrezac’s 
career better had he not been right when G.Q.G. was wrong. 


24 
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In 1918 Lieut.-Colonel Bircher of the General Staff of the Swiss 
Army published a valuable compilation containing all the information 
published up to that date with respect to the first battle of the Marne. 
It was entitled Die Schlacht an der Marne, etne Studie. He has now 
begun to bring the book up to date to include the many revelations 
made in Germany since the close of the war, and has issued the first 
part dealing with the fighting on the Ourcq : Bettrage zur Erforschung 
ander Marne-Schlacht. Heft 1. Die Schlacht am Ourcq (Letpzig : 
Ernst Bircher, 150 marks). Though written by an officer of the 
army of a neutral country, it is, as will have been noticed, published 
in Germany, and, though there is no notice of the fact on cover or 
title page, it has an introduction by Generaloberst von Kluck. It 
will be found on examination to be very far from an impartal 
narrative. 

In his introduction, Kluck reiterates his claim that had he not 
been stopped on the gth of September by Colonel Hentsch and 
ordered to retreat, he would have smashed Maunoury’s Army on 
the oth and roth of September, and then— 

** after turning about and wheeling to the left, would have successfully 


attacked the dilatory British Army and completely changed the whole 
situation, strategically, tactically and pyschologically.” 


These are the words of a peace-manceuvre general who does not 
understand modern war and the delaying power of modern weapons ; 
he might have done what he says at a war game or at Kaiser-manéver, 
but notin war. As for his adjective, “‘ dilatory,” the poor man cannot 
have taken the trouble to measure distances on the map, and, if he 
will now do so, he will find that the B.E.F. advanced between the 
6th and 11th of September and forced the passage of three rivers, 
one of them the Marne, against opposition, at the average rate of 
advance of his own centre corps in pursuit of the British between the 
23rd of August and the 5th of September, viz., almost exactly ten 
miles a day. Kluck has been forced by the publications of two of his 
staff officers, General von Kuhl and Lieut.-Colonel Miiller Lobnitz, 
to withdraw the statement made in his book “ The March on 
Paris,” that he first heard of Colonel Hentsch’s visit after his 
hurried departure. He admits that this is an error and says— 

“* Hentsch waited the result of Kuhl’s report to me on the change of the 
situation in the General Staff office, ready to come in to me. I made no 
use of this possibility [ch habe etnen Gebrauch von dieser Moghchheit 
gemacht, in the original, but ‘emen’ should obviously be ‘ ketnen |] 
because discussion of the general situation of the German right wing 
permitted no other decision than the one that had been made.” 
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Nevertheless, Kluck argues that Hentsch ought to have insisted on 
seeing him either alone or with the Chief of the Staff, but finally 
admits that “ such a course in ordinary circumstances was neither 
customary nor necessary.” This endeavour to off-load part of the 
responsibility is of course beside the point, and we need only bear 
in mind Kluck’s statement that the situation of the German right 
wing was such that the order for retreat of his Army was the only 
possible one, and permitted of no discussion ; it conflicts with and 
traverses his claim that he was in a position to beat Maunoury and 
then turn about and wheel to the left against the B.E.F. 

Lieut.-Colonel Bircher’s narrative is not, as we have said, im- 
partial. He fails to point out that, whereas Kluck had eight active 
divisions and two reserve divisions (of which one and a half active— 
a brigade of the IX. Corps, and later the 5th Division—faced the 
British), Maunoury had only three active divisions (the r4th, the 
45th Algerian, and later the 7th) and five reserve divisions (the 55th, 
the 56th, the 61st, the 62nd and the 63rd) and the Morocco brigade, 
and that the 61st and 62nd had been badly knocked about in the 
retreat. He says without any argument— 


“‘ for the neutral, impartial judge a great part of the blame for the retreat 
from the Marne falls on Lieut.-Col. Hentsch . . . one cannot avoid the 
impression that the General Staff officers considered themselves a state 
within a state, and ran the war on their own.” 


Into the question of the time at which Kluck issued orders for retire- 
ment he does not examine, and says that it was after 2 p.m., 
although Hentsch has stated that orders had been issued before 
his arrival about 1 p.m. 

Yet, when we turn to Bircher’s, pages go-g1, we find that at 
11.30 a.m. Kluck ordered his left, Linsingen’s four divisions, to 
swing back so as to face south, and that Linsingen carried out this 
order, of which the details are given. This was the first movement 
of the retreat, and it was a perfectly sound one. The thought occurs 
that, as Kluck at noon had his left, five and a half divisions and 
his cavalry (including what was opposite the British), facing south, 
and his right, six and a half divisions, facing south-west, his imagined 
manceuvre of turning about and then left wheeling against the British 
would have proved a somewhat cumbrous operation, as his left would 
have had to wheel through half a circle ! 

Of course, it is claimed by the author that Lepel’s Brigade from 
Brussels was “ marching against the rear of the enemy ” when the 
First Army was ordered to retreat ; the sketch map, however, shows 
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it correctly: merely directed frontally at the French left wing. 
And here we have a serious charge against Lieut.-Colonel Bircher 
as an historian. He has in an appendix translated portions of three 
articles which have appeared in the Miktar Wochenblatt on the 
operations of Lepel’s Brigade on the gth of September by two 
lieutenant-colonels and a major who took part, but he has omitted 
to give the somewhat essential facts that the Brigade never was in 
rear of the French, but, on the contrary, it found French cavalry 
and guns behind itself, got alarmed and retired ; and he has left out 
the very significant statement that orders—which, however, did not 
reach it till next day—were issued “‘ before noon ” on the gth, by 
the First Army for Lepel to retire, thus confirming Hentsch’s state- 
ment.* He further suppresses Kluck’s two alarmist telegrams to 
Biilow on the 7th of September which are given in the Jatter’s book, 
but not mentioned by the Commander of the First Army, calling for 
the III. and IX. Corps to be sent to him; he merely states that 
Kluck ordered them to him at 12.15 midnight. 

There is little mention of the British, and the slow movement of 
Marwitz’s Cavalry in the first days of September after Néry is 
attributed merely to fatigue. ‘The true and impartial account of the 
battle has still to be written—Lieut.-Colonel Bircher is merely an 
advocate for Kluck—and it is unprofitable to speculate what might 
have happened had Hentsch met with an accident and never reached 
First Army Headquarters. However, in view of what did happen 
at Mons, Le Cateau and Neéry, it is exceedingly unlikely that the 
result would have been what Generaloberst von Kluck and his 
“‘ close-standing friend Lieut.-Colonel Bircher” imagine. And we may 
quote Field-Marshal von Biilow’s authority for saying that it would 
have been the surrounding and capture of Kluck and his troops. 


The one genuine cavalry raid of the war—that of the French 
5th Cavalry Division behind the right flank of Kluck’s Army during 
the battle of the Marne—has been described, under the pseudonym 
of J. Héthay (? 7’y états), from his own point of view, by General 
Cornulier-Luciniére, who commanded the division, in La réle de la 
Cavalerie Frangatse. Comte Arnauld Doria has now compiled a 
more complete account from all available documentary and printed 
evidence and the narratives of survivors, under the name of Une 
incroyable Odyssée (Paris : Plon, 5 francs). It has an excellent map. 

The force which took part in the raid consisted of only 1,600 
cavalrymen and 357 cyclists, with ro guns and 21 ammunition 


* Two of these articles are translated in full in Comte Arnauld Doria’s book 
reviewed below 
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wagons, but without any special means of communication and 
liaison: no wireless, visual signalling apparatus, pigeons or flares. 
The instructions given to General Luciniére were— 


*‘ whatever the fatigue of the horses and the difficulties to be overcome, 
get behind the enemy who is defending (sic) the Ourcq, reach to-day 
cote que cotte the region of Ferté Milon east of the Ourcq, make the 
guns heard there to induce the enemy to a movement of retreat.” 


The Division started at midday on the 8th of September from 
near Betz, passed round the outer flank of Kluck’s Army, and, 
moving through the Forest of Villers Cotterets, under the guidance 
of a sporting captain, who was a resident in the neighbourhood, got 
close to Ferté Milon the same evening, and nearly captured von 
Kluck himself, as we know from his book. The Division then went 
north, and next morning, after detaching two squadrons to go farther 
east and farther north respectively, returned, bivouacking the second 
night 74 miles to the north-west of the point from which it started, 
though still behind the Germans who had meantime moved forward. 
On the third day, General Luciniére led his column north through 
the forest of Compiégne and then north-west towards Beauvais. 

The Division, beyond burning a motor convoy and alarming some 
of the non-combatants on the lines of communication, does not seem 
to have achieved anything useful ; the Germans paid no attention to 
it; so far from retiring, they continued to advance. The force was 
too small to affect the issue, and had no moral effect ; for as it kept 
concealed in the woods, it was appreciated by the Germans to be 
merely a party of stragglers or marauders. Even when it ran into 
Kluck’s staff it was driven off by rifle and revolver fire, and there 
was no panic among the Germans as had happened to another staff 
a week previously at Dammartin when some fugitives of the German 
4th Cavalry Division, cut up at Néry, passed near it. When the 
Germans learned from a prisoner that there was no infantry with 
the column, they did not bother their heads about it, and events 
justified their confidence. 

The author has collected a valuable amount of information from 
French and German sources, but is inclined to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the raid. His translation of German articles on the 
battles of the Marne and Ourcq, including one from the Militar 
Wochenblatt, which shows that Kluck issued orders for retreat before 
midday on the gth of September, that is before Colonel Hentsch’s 
arrival, will be of considerable interest to those who cannot read 
German. 
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The latest of the German official monographs on the war 1s called 
Von Nancy bis Camp des Romains, 1914 (Oldenburg: Stalling, 
51 marks), and is principally concerned with the operations of the 
III. Bavarian Corps and the capture of the St. Mihiel salient. It 1s 
written by the commander of that formation, General Freiherr von 
Gebsattel. Nevertheless, it is only a popular account without a 
single operation order, without any indication of the exceedingly 
small French forces opposed to the Corps, and,except on one occasion, 
without any statistics of casualties. The text is somewhat vain- 
glorious, with the absurd incongruity that the situation maps supplied 
do not agree with it, and clearly show important retirements not 
mentioned by the author. 

After the easy defeat on the 20th of August of the French First 
and Second Armies, which, in accordance with the offensive spirit 
of their “‘ doctrine,” had been led forward to slaughter against solidly 
entrenched positions supported by much heavy artillery, the German 
Sixth Army attempted to follow up its success. It was soon m 
difficulties, for to reach the Trouée de Charmes, the gap left in the 
French fortifications, it had to pass through the 20-mile interval 
between Nancy and Ft. Manonville, a large isolated work about 
nine miles east of Lunéville, which commanded all the roads near. 
For four days, 21st-24th of August, the III. Bavarian Corps was 
halted facing the northern end of the Grand Couronné de Nancy ; 
then General von Gebsattel was put in command of three Ersatz 
divisions in addition to his Corps, and given the task of covering the 
right flank and rear of the German Sixth Army towards Nancy, 
whilst that formation tried to push on. 

Untaught by the experience of the French a few days earlier, 
Gebsattel attempted to solve his problem offensively by attacking 
on the 25th, came under fire of the guns of the Nancy defences, was 
counter-attacked and driven back about five miles (according to 
Map 1), and remained on the defensive from the 26th to the 31st of 
August. If we are to believe him, the French newspaper accounts 
of the desperate fighting at this time at the Grand Couronné have 
little foundation. The book insists that the French were better 
prepared than the Germans, and makes it clear that the latter would 
not face the fire of the French heavy guns ; the infantry complained 
not only of lack of artillery support, but that their own guns 
fired into them. This, however, the author declines to believe, 
and suggests that what they thought were their own shells were 
really French, which scattered fragments backward as well as 
forward. 
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On the 31st of August, the commander of the ITI. Bavarian Corps 


“* heard for the first time that the task of the Sixth Army was to break 
through between Toul and Epinal, and with its right flank capture the 
Nancy position.” 

He was reduced to the command of his own two divisions again, and 
directed to make preparation to cover the deployment of the heavy 
artillery which was to reduce Nancy to dust. It was to arrive on 
the morning of the 2nd of September, but actually did not do so 
until the night of the 4th—-s5th of September. Meantime, he ordered 
his divisions to gain ground on the night of 2nd-3rd “ by a surprise 
attack with strong forces.” As we have always been told that 
German officers are so trained that they may be depended on to 
solve the same problem in the same way, it is rather odd to find that 
one of the two divisional commanders set about the task by employing 
four battalions and the other only two companies. Both, however, 
were unsuccessful. Now follow in the book a long series of excuses 
for the failure to break through. Some of the artillery battalions 
had only just received their heavy howitzers, and had no previous 
practice with them ; the French artillery was superior ; the German 
peace theories that ground not possible to pass under fire by daytime 
could be gained by night attacks proved entirely fallacious ; on the 
6th of September heavy artillery ammunition began to run short, 
and, on the 7th, the chief of the field ammunition supply informed 
the Sixth Army, by command of O.H.L. that— 


*‘ the attack on Nancy could not be carried through, as all the available 
heavy munition was required elsewhere for the attack on Antwerp, 
Verdun, etc.” 


Nevertheless, the infantry offensive was continued that night, and 
the attack was not formally stopped until the 9th. Nancy does not 
seem ever to have been in danger. The III. Bavarian Corps had lost 
23 per cent. of its establishment, mostly infantry, without accomplish- 
ing anything; and even its reinforcements only brought infantry 
regiments up to 2,000 instead of 3,200. 

The Corps now marched back to Metz, but, having lost heavily 
in trained officers, the marching and discipline were bad, and the 
men had to be given two days’ rest to clean up and refit. No in- 
formation about the defeat on the Marne reached General von 
Gebsattel at this period. 

On the 16th of September his Corps, with the V. and XIV., 
and the 33rd Reserve Division and the Bavarian Cavalry Division, 
and a quantity of heavy artillery, were formed into Strantz’s Army 
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Group, and ordered to break through the line of barrier forts south 
of Verdun, and to capture Forts Troyon and Camp des Romains 
and the Batterie des Paroches. 

There were again delays, and the Corps did not start until the 
18th of September, when only a short march of a few miles was 
made. The author does not inform his readers that the only French 
troops to meet the attack were a couple of Territorial divisions ; 
for General Sarrail with the French Third Army had pressed on 
northward in pursuit of the Germans defeated at the Marne. There 
was practically no opposition except at the edge of the Cétes Lorraines, 
but the marches in this heavily wooded country, which had few 
roads, seem to have averaged only about four miles a day. ‘The 
III. Bavarian Corps moved straight on St. Mihiel, and pushed a 
detachment across the Meuse, as the French in leaving, though they 
had destroyed one arch of the bridge, had failed to remove a temporary 
roadway which they had constructed over it. 

The Fort Camp des Romains overlooking St. Mihiel, after heavy 
bombardment, was stormed in the early morning on the 25th of 
September. Eight companies supported by eight others were 
employed, ‘‘ with correspondingly strong engineer parties.” ‘Three 
columns attacked the north side, three the south and two the east, 
in the old-fashioned way, carrying scaling Jadders, smoke balls and 
hand grenades. After the engineers had cut lanes through the wire, 
the columns got across the deep ditch and on to the parapet without 
great difficulty, and the fort and its garrison of 6 officers and 528 men 
were surrendered by its commander whilst fighting inside it was still 
going on. Even according to the German author, the resistance was 
slight. 

The Germans only lost 1 officer and 22 men killed, and 4 officers 
and 69 men wounded. Thus cheaply did they gain possession of 
the St. Mihiel salient, which was to be such a thorn in the side of 
Verdun until it was retaken by the Americans in 1918. 


We are badly in want of a history of the war by a neutral. The 
three Swiss military writers, Stegemann, Egli and Bircher (see 
review of his Ourcq volume) are notoriously pro-German, so we 
took up gladly Lieutenant-General Snijders’s Wereldoorlog op Het 
Duitsche Westfront (Amsterdam : Maatschappij voor goede en goedkoope 
lectuur, price not marked), which deals with the war on the Western 
Front up to the end of the battle of the Marne. The Dutch author 
has produced an excellent summary ,and done his best to be impartial : 
but, as the only English books he includes in his bibliography are 
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Sir John French’s Despatches, Lord Ernest Hamilton’s “ First Seven 
Divisions,” “ Real Peace,” by an anonymous writer, and two works 
by the late G. H. Perris, written in 1915 and 1920, it is not remark- 
able that General Snijders gives a very inaccurate account of the 
work of the B.E.F., and his deductions, therefore, are unfortunately 
without value. He tells us— 


“ The British troops at the beginning of the world war, owing to lack 
of tactical training, could not be utilized to their full value. The men were 
volunteers, mostly long service men from the British Colonies. . . . The 
artillery material was of medium value, and too heavy to be conveniently 
mobile. . . . Each cavalry brigade consisted of three squadrons... 
the strength of the British Expeditionary Force was at first seventy to 
eighty thousand men.” 


We are further informed that “ already in 1906 Antwerp was 
selected as the port of disembarcation,” and it was intended to violate 
Dutch neutrality and to smash the Schelde fortifications. As against 
this, he tells us of German projects to march through Holland. The 
misstatement circulated by Lord French in his “1914” that the 
British lost 15,000 men (the losses of the whole month of August) 
at Le Cateau, is of course accepted, as it has been by the Germans ; 
also the old story, based on Mr. Perris’s book—which placed the 
B.E.F. two marches ahead of its real position on the 6th of September, 
1914—of the slow progress of the B.E.F. at the Marne. Finally, 
there is no mention of the fact that it was the appearance of the British 
columns and a column of the French Fifth Army forcing the Marne, 
which determined Biilow, as he himself says, to retreat, and occasioned 
the whole German débacle. It is to be regretted that so little has 
been published in English by authoritative writers, It is our own 
fault that there is little on which neutral writers can base their 
judgment, and that the original misstatements continue to be 
broadcasted to the world. 


In Der Kaiser am g November (Berlin : Universitas, 15 marks), 
General von Eisenhart-Rothe sets out to prove to the “ living 
members of the old glorious Army ”’ that the ex-Kaiser “‘ simply had 
no alternative but to flee to Holland.” He bases his pamphlet on 
** the evidence of a great number of persons taken before a court of 
honour.”’ Some of these statements seem new, and in the attempt 
to clear the ex-Kaiser certain admissions are made as to the state of 
the Army, which show that it was not in a condition to fight any 
longer— 

“‘ The great depéts of all kinds, and the most important junctions in 
the Homeland, were in the hands of the revolutionaries. The amount of 
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supplies and ammunition with the Army would only keep it going four to 
six days, and outward railway traffic was already being interfered with. 
The garrison troops at home had nearly all gone over to the revolution, 
and troops who were considered reliable and had been sent back to maintain 
order yielded to their evil influence. The L. of C. formations were infected 
with it, and even the Field Army showed signs of breaking up. Stragglers 
and countless deserters stormed the railway trains in thousands at Liége 
and Namur.” 


The ex-Kaiser first proposed to lead the Army home to restore 
order. All his advisers were opposed to this for various reasons ; 
Hindenburg pointed out that the Allies would not wait whilst he did 
it, even if it were possible. Then the ex-Kaiser suggested that after 
an Armistice had been obtained he should march home in a “ peace- 
ful ” way at the head of his Army. This, too, was negatived, and he 
was informed clearly by General Groener, Ludendorff’s successor, 
that the revolution was directed against his person, and that the 
Army would march back under its generals, 


*“‘ but not under the command of your Majesty, for it is no longer under 
your Majesty.” 

Colonel Heye now arrived with the report of the conference with 
39 officers brought in from the front; this confirmed Groener’s 
statement, and made it clear that the Army would fight neither against 
the Allies nor the revolutionaries. It wanted an armistice, rest and 
peace at any price: General von der Schulenburg, the Crown 
Prince’s Chief of the Staff, asserted that his Group of Armies might 
still be depended on; but the author states that the sixteen repre- 
sentative officers it sent declared otherwise when asked if the troops 
would march home under the Kaiser : twelve said no, and the other 
four were doubtful. 

The question now arose, where was the Kaiser to go? The 
Chancellor telephoned that only immediate abdication could prevent 
civil war. The Kaiser said that he would not abdicate as King of 
Prussia, and talked of defending his villa. Then the Chancellor 
having publicly declared that he had abdicated, he concurred ; but 
it was agreed to draw up a protest for him to sign ; this was not to 
be published, but put away in a secure place. The road back to 
Germany was barred by the revolutionaries, so the Kaiser talked of 
going to the front and of being killed with his troops; but on 
reflection that he might be wounded and taken prisoner, and that he 
could hardly reach the front before the Armistice took effect, he 
abandoned this idea. The author states that the true sequence of 
events was now as follows: Between 3 and 4 p.m. the Kaiser ordered 
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his A.D.C., General von Gontard, to have his villa put in a state of 
defence, and to get arms and ammunition. At 4 p.m. he received 
his advisers with the words— 


“‘ T have just written to the Crown Prince. I remain with the Army.” 


Hindenburg and Hintze (Admiral and Foreign Minister) begged 
him to consider the flight to Holland, as his further stay with the 
Army might become impossible, the mutineers might hand him 
over to the Revolutionary Government as a prisoner. Nevertheless, 
he held fast to the idea of remaining at Spa. At 7.30 p.m. he said 
to his two A.D.C.’s that he would stay if some of his suite remained 
true and would fight to the end. At g p.m. Hindenburg was 
informed that the flight to Holland was abandoned, not postponed. 
About 10 p.m. the representative of the Foreign Minister, Griinau, 
brought the Kaiser a telephone message from Hintze urging instant 
flight to Holland before it was too late, as mutinous troops were 
blocking the roads; he erroneously (sic) stated that Hindenburg 
concurred with Hintze. Hindenburg now says he knew nothing 
about it, and Hintze denies mentioning him in the telephone con- 
versation with Griinau. However, from the notes made at the 
time, Griinau states that Hintze distinctly told him to give the 
message in his name and in that of the Field-Marshal, ‘‘ who fully 
agreed with him.” ‘Thus, says the author, 


“ there was a most unhappy misunderstanding, of which the Kaiser was 
the innocent victim.” 

Yet we are told, further, that the Operations Section of the General 
Staff at 10 p.m. informed Captain von Ilsemann (the A.D.C., who is 
still with the ex-Kaiser) that the Kaiser should, if possible, leave 
before 5 a.m. (which he did), as there were masses of rascals on the 
road, who were trying to stop all cars and to disarm officers, and 
there was no way out except by crossing into Holland. This was 
not reported to Hindenburg. The ex-Kaiser himself has written that 
he was recommended by Hindenburg to leave the Army. It would 
seem that in trying to exculpate both the ex-Kaiser and the ex-Chief 
of the General Staff, the author has done neither much service. 


Colonel Alvin in La Guerre de 1914-1918 sur le front de France 
(Paris: Eyrolles, 3 francs), reprints in 40 pages, with 11 maps, 
a sketch of the war he gave in a course of lectures at the School 
of Public Works. It is a clear summary, but attention is drawn to 
it here principally on account of the maps in which the topography 
of France is represented, in a manner sufficient for lecture purposes, 
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by a series of straight lines. ‘Thus the river Marne is shown by three : 
one from Paris to Chateau Thiery, another on to Chalons, and a 
third through Vitry ; the Oise appears as a sloping letter F, with the 
lower horizontal line forked to show the Aisne and other tributaries. 


AUSTRIA 


The former Chief of the Austro-Hungarian General Staff Feld- 
marschall Conrad von Hétzendorf, has issued the second volume of 
his memoirs Aus meiner Dienstzeit 1906-1918 (Vienna-Berlin : 
Rtkola, 180 marks). It covers the period 1910-1912, and is not of 
especial interest to British readers. It is rather a collection of 
official documents, which will be most useful to future historians, 
than reminiscences. The earlier pages are taken up with Conrad's 
endeavour to persuade Aerenthal, the Foreign Minister, and the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, that Italy was arming against the Dual 
Kingdom, and that preparations should be made to meet, if not to 
anticipate, her declaration of war, particularly during the opportunity 
offered by Italy’s war in Libya. This did not suit Aerenthal’s policy. 
He ignored Conrad’s reports, disbelieved his intelligence, and cut 
down the military estimates without consulting him. The C.G.S. 
retorted by writing caustic remarks on the margin of Foreign Office 
papers passed for his perusal. Through the influence of Franz- 
Ferdinand, he managed to get a friend, General von Auffenberg, 
appointed Minister of War; but this failed to forward his plans. 
Eventually, at the end of November, 1911, Conrad was dismissed 
from his post by the Emperor, who said to him— 


““ my policy is a policy of peace. To this all must adapt themselves. In 
conformity with this idea, the Minister of Foreign Affairs conducts my 
policy. It is certainly possible, even probable, that we may come to this 
war ; but it will only begin when Italy attacks us.” 


For the next twelve months Conrad was an Army Inspector, and as 
such still privileged to place his ideas before the Monarch. Now, 
in view of the Balkan War, he began to represent Serbia as the enemy, 
another Brandenburg, who after her successes in the Balkans, might 
begin to found a great empire and eat up her neighbours ;_ Franz- 
Ferdinand, now as ever, gave him his support, and as Commander-in- 
Chief elect in case of a war, represented that he desired Conrad as 
Chief of the General Staff. On the 12th of December, 1912, he was 
re-appointed to that post ; a great victory, as it was accounted, far 
the so-called war party. That Austro-Hungary began to prepare 
from that date to attack Serbia is made very clear. 
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It is of interest at the moment to read Conrad’s arguments in 
favour of attacking Italy in 1911. They were— 
(1) Defeat of an enemy who otherwise might attack the Monarchy 
in the back, when engaged with another foe. 
(2) Gaining of freedom of action in the Balkans and against 
Russia. 
(3) Rendering harmless a dangerous adversary. 
(4) Reconquest of Venetia, which was of importance for the 
command of the Adriatic. 
(5) The cession of territory, at least up to the Tagliamento, as 
well as the Carnia and the Cadore. 
(6) Destruction or surrender of the Italian Fleet. 
(7) Enforcement of a substantial war reparation or indemnity. 
Austro-Hungary can hardly complain that, having lost the war, 
some such terms were imposed on her. 


ITALY 


L’Effort Italien, by André Maurel (Brussels : Lamertin ; no price 
marked), an account given by a Frenchman in a lecture in Belgium, is 
probably as impartial a record as we are likely to find. The author 
places the Italian effort, as compared with the French and British 
efforts, as “‘ moins profond que le second, plus vaste que que le premier.” 
He certainly makes a good case: unpreparedness, the difficulties of 
the theatre of war, the lack of factories in a country that possessed 
no coalfields and relied for fuel mainly on its forests, were all over- 
come, At the end he sympathizes with Italy’s deception at obtaining 
so little from so great efforts in so great a war. 


RussiaN FRONT 


In 1919 Oberleutnant Kurt Hesse wrote Das Marne Drama von 
15 Fuly, 1918, in which he most vividly described what he saw and 
felt in the second battle of the Marne, as an infantry regimental 
adjutant, the equivalent of our brigade-major. He is now serving 
in the Reichwehr, preparing for the next war, and, being convinced 
that one of the main reasons for German defeat was the failure of the 
leaders to understand the psychology of the German soldier, has been 
moved to write Der Feldherr Psychologos (Berlin : Mauttler, export 
price 7s. 6d. net). ‘‘ The Commander Psychologist,”’ with the sub- 
title of “‘ a search for the leader of the German future.” It is in the 
main an endeavour to coordinate psychology and tactics. 

Actually, the book falls into two distinct parts: first, an account 
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of the author’s experiences as a platoon commander in Grenadier 
Regiment No. 5 in the 36th Division of the XVII. Corps during the 
unsuccessful operations in East Prussia in August, 1914, and the 
battle of Gumbinnen. The second part is psychological; he 
endeavours to prove in it that Clausewitz understood psychology, 
but that, nevertheless, no attention was paid to it in the Army, which 
relied on the effects of drill; he gives and criticises an interesting 
list of books on military psychology, and finally inquires the qualities 
that will be necessary in “ the genius ” who will arise to lead the 
Germans to victory ; and analyses the nature of the ordinary German 
soldier. Though the individual German has many characteristics 
in common with the British, it is admitted that he is a sentimentalist, 
and that “ genuine humour is alien to the true German, it 1s more a 
burden than a relief to him.” We must disagree when he finds that 
‘an unwritten law of decency (Anstandigkeit) existed for the German 
soldier.”” He may, as the author asserts, have had sympathy for a 
wounded comrade and shed tears at his grave, but to the prisoner and 
captive he was often what we call him—a Hun, a bully and a brute. 
Lieutenant Hesse’s personal experiences and recollections of 
August, 1914, in East Prussia are of high military value, though he 
does not make the point that the German Army, unlike our own, is 
not at its best when things are going wrong. He gives a picture of 
inadaptability to circumstances, confusion and panic, that the public 
have never been allowed to see in official accounts. We must 
sympathize with the unfortunate General von Prittwitz, and can 
understand his decision to retire behind the Vistula when he heard 
from his aviators that three Russian corps were coming up on his 
right flank. His cavalry division disappeared into the blue and sent 
back no reports whatever, so that as at least three Russian cavalry 
divisions were on the same flank, he imagined that it was “ scup- 
pered.” Where it went we are not told, but its absence led to the 
I. Reserve Corps being attacked in flank. One infantry division 
ran back some nine miles, and, being mistaken for the enemy, was 
pelted by the German heavy artillery. We are given an early 
example of a corps being given a “ rest ”’ in the middle of a battle, 
which was observed later at Ypres. It was the author’s experience 
that officers, as such, could not stop the flight of the infantry unless 
they knew the men and could call to them by name ; that nothing 
could prevent thirsty men seeking water ; for they crowded into farms 
to get it, though the presence of numbers drew artillery fire. In 
spite of the training manual phrase: “‘ field of fire before cover,’”’ 
the impulse was to do the opposite, and it could not be overcome. 
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“The 5th Grenadiers [he says of his regiment] could have competed 
with a Guard Regiment in manual exercise and marching past ; in rapidity 
of evolution ; in musketry and company training ; but these qualities 
showed themselves obviously insufficient.” 


He is inclined to blame the doctrine of “ forward against the enemy 
cost what it will,” and to attribute the collapse to underestimation 
of the effect of hostile fire, which surprised and demoralized the 
infantry. The book closes with an analysis of the effect of the 
various stages of the war on the army and the nation. 


TECHNICAL 


Major Kretschmann’s book on the repair of railways in the 
Western Theatre of war: Die Wtederherstellung der Etsenbahnen auf 
dem Westlichen Kriegschauplatz (Berlin: Muttler, 180 marks), 
though a technical work, requires notice here for several reasons. 
It contains a map giving the dates at which the various railway 
sections in Belgium and France were re-opened for traffic by the 
Germans, and new lines built. We learn that the line Thionville— 
Libramont—Namur, “so important for shifting troops from the 
German left wing to the right,” was not available until the 8th of 
September, 1914, and even then the damaged Meuse bridge at Namur 
had not been repaired. ‘The gap in the railway no doubt interfered 
seriously with the German plan for transferring troops from right to 
left after the first contact. We know from various sources that the 
trains were ready waiting to take them, but it was not until the 
1oth of September that the first corps to be brought from Alsace, 
the XV., reached Brussels. Possibly it was the Belgian railway 
demolitions which, “‘ watering down ” Schlieffen’s plan, altered the 
whole course of the war. 

Next we find that General von Kluck’s complaints about having 
outmarched his supplies, ammunition and reinforcements, have 
little foundation. Major Kretschmann states that the railway 
connection with Kluck’s Army was “ favourable beyond expectation,” 
and this comment is borne out by the facts presented. Even the 
farthest line reached by the German First Army—and it did not stay 
there many hours—was little more than fifty miles from railheads. 
Péronne was opened on the 3rd of September ; St. Quentin, Chaulnes 
and Roye, on the 4th; Ham, Tergnier and Chauny, on the sth ; 
Noyon, on the 8th; and Chaulnes—Amiens and Noyon—Com- 
pi¢gne on the gth. Thus at the beginning of the battle of the Marne, 
Kluck had available the line of stations on the sector Roye—Chaulnes 
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—Nesle—Offoy—Ham—Mennessis—Tergnier—Chauny ; and there - 
were extensions southward on the 8th and gth. 

Descriptions are given of the standard—ready made—railway 
bridges which both Germans and Austrians took into the field. It 
will be recalled that the B.E.F. had standard road bridges, e.g. the 
Hopkins and the Inglis, but Sir E. Geddes never evolved a standard 
bridge, and erected railway bridges deliberately ‘‘ by hand,” as in the 
midst of profound peace. 


NAVAL 

The third volume of the German official history Der Krieg in der 
Nordsee (Berlin : Mittler, 800 marks) has appeared. It covers the 
period November, 1914, to February, 1915, and includes the bom- 
bardment of Scarborough, Hartlepool and Whitby, the loss of the 
Formidable, the first Zeppelin raids and the Dogger Bank action in 
which the Blucher was lost. The naval story has already been told 
by the late Sir Julian Corbett in the British official history, and the 
German account adds little to our knowledge, but fully confirms that 
the British Intelligence was a great deal better than our enemy’s. 
It is of interest to soldiers to note that the section of the German 
fleet proceeding to Scarborough was guided by a British railway 
train, with carriage lights full on, moving southward to that town. 

There is no mention in this volume, nor in the preceding ones, 
of any intention or plan to land any force in England : the hesitation 
with which German ships came out, and their run-away-knock ~ 
methods of procedure permit the inference that any such proceeding 
was quite outside their minds. Yet German propaganda kept 
enormous forces in England ready to repel a landing. 


GENERAL 


It seems desirable to draw attention to the series of regimental 
histories which is in course of issue by the German Reichsarchiv— 
the Ersatz for the Historical Section of the General Staff, abolished 
for the moment by Allied order. The official title of the series is 
Erinnerungsblatter deutscher Regimenter. Ausziige aus den Amthchen 
Kriegtagebuchern. “‘ Memorial Leaves of German Regiments. 
Extracts from Official War Diaries.” Fifteen infantry, ten artillery 
and two cavalry volumes have already been issued, the publisher 
being the same as for the official monographs on the war, Stalling of 
Oldenburg. The price is extremely moderate, being, for instance, 
only 11.80 marks, the present equivalent of two postage stamps for 
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abroad, for a book of 224 pages complete with six maps. This is 
in striking contrast to the cost of British regimental histories, and 
places the books within reach of the rank and file. They contain, 
in addition to substantial extracts from the war diaries—which are 
much fuller than those of British units—a short account of the history 
of the regiment before the war, lists of commanders, and of the fallen, 
and of the general situation, so that each volume is complete in itself. 
Thus, in the history of Foot Artillery Regiment No. 9, which was at 
Ypres, we find— 


“The advance of the Fourth Army (Albrecht v. Wiirrttemberg) from 
Flanders on Calais with the object of driving the enemy away from the 
coast struck against superior forces [?] even before it reached the Yser. 
' The IIT. Reserve Corps, with which was Regiment No. 9, had moved 
directly after the fall of Antwerp via Ghent on Nieuport, and between the 
18th and 22nd of October forced the passage of the Yser. While, from the 
22nd onwards, the remaining four Corps (XXII., XXIII., XXVI. and 
XXVII. Reserve Corps) were held up before the line Dixmude—Lange- 
marck—Becelaere, the III. Reserve Corps slowly gained ground west of 
the Yser, but, on the 31st, in consequence of inundations, had to retire 
behind the river. A new assault group of five, and later ten, active 
divisions attacking from the south towards Ypres, after very bitter fighting 
from the 30th of October to the 6th of November, reached the ridge 
positions of Zandvoorde and Wytschaete. North-east of Ypres, from the 
3rd of November onwards, there was futile but costly fighting round 
Bixschoote and Langemarck. On the 11th, Dixmude was stormed. 
From the 11th of November onwards, there were successes south of Ypres 
[This is news indeed]. Throughout the period there were many enemy 
counter-attacks. From the middle of November there was gradual 
transition to trench warfare in the Ypres Salient.” 


In a general preface the President of the Reichsarchiv, General 
von Mertz, states that so many requests have been made by relatives 
of the fallen to his department for information as to when and how 
they fell that it was judged expedient to publish the war diaries, and 
at once a thousand units applied to have theirs printed. He hints 
that these “‘ Memorial Sheets ”’ may be the sole record of the deeds 
of the disbanded units of the old German Army, and “ the only means 
of keeping up their traditions.’’ Possibly this is the real reason for 
the expenditure of the very considerable sum that must be involved 
in the publication of the series at a merely nominal price. 


The German Military Record Office in its series of Monographs 
entitled Forschungen und Darstellungen aus dem Retchsarchiv, has 
issued an account of the expansion of the German Army between 
1871 and 1914, entitled Die deutsche Armee 1871-1914 (Berkn : 
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Mittler, 4s. 8d.). It traces period by period the foreign political 
situation, the increase in other foreign armies, the composition and 
sentiments of the Reichstag, and summarizes the various army bills 
which raised the German Army from the 13} corps, with which it 
took the field in 1870, to the 52 it mobilized in August, 1914. It is 
not, however, genuine historical work, although useful for reference ; 
it is for all intents and purposes propaganda. Its objects are to show 
that Germany might have had a bigger army, and that the Chief of 
the General Staff in his endeavours to secure the safety of Germany 
was throughout thwarted by the objection of the Reichstag to spend 
money on the Army, and that the Chancellor and War Minister did 
not insist as they should have done. Yet we find that when the 
Reichstag did not vote what it was asked to do it was invariably 
dissolved. Much capital is, of course, made of the facts that France 
trained a larger percentage of her population, spent more money 
per head of population on her Army, and that Russia (who spent less) 
had numerical superiority. 

The figures given in the book require careful examination. They 
refer exclusively to peace establishment, they do not include officers, 
military officials (pay, supply, clothing, barrack departments), medical 
and veterinary services, or one-year volunteers, or Colonial troops, 
or the numerous civilians hired on military funds to do work per- 
formed by soldiers in England and other countries. In fact, every 
attempt is made to conceal the true military strength. The reserve 
formations are not mentioned. 

Subject to these reservations, the peace strength authorized at 
various periods is given as under. It will be noticed that at first 
non-commissioned officers are included, then only lance-corporals 
and privates—another bit of camouflage— 


1874 .. .. 401,659 N.C.Os. and men. 

1880 .. 2+ 427,274 455 - ‘3 

1887 .. .- 468,409 _ ,, se oe 

1890 .. -. 486,983 __,, 5 xe 

1893 .. »» 479,229 lance-corporals and privates (two years 
service instead of three introduced). 


1899 .. ~» 495,500 lance-corporals and privates. 


1905 .. »» §05,839 ,, > OM 
IQII .. as §15,321 os 9 99 99 
19gI2 .. ~- 544,211 4, = - 55 


1913 .. -- 661,478 ,, ie . . 

To this last total must be added some 34,000 officers (exclusive 
of medical, veterinary and officials), 120,000 non-commissioned 
officers and 16,000 one-year volunteers. 
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Thus, counting in the non-commissioned officers, the peace 
strength of the German Army was doubled in forty years, and its 
war strength more than quadrupled. In the same period the French 
peace strength, according to German statistics, which include even 
Frenchmen serving “ without weapons,” increased from 460,000 to 
765,000, at any rate, less than double. 

It is somewhat amusing to read at the close of the book, after all 
the protests that Germany did not do so much for her Army as her 
neighbours, the compiler’s opinion that the German Army would 
have won the war “ in spite of the extraordinary numerical superiority 
of the enemy, if it had been led by a really first-rate commander.” 
Besides this, it always counted on the effect of its superior material, 
heavy guns, machine guns, trench mortars, etc. These receive no 
mention. 


Daten des Weltkrieges, by K. Jagow (Leip2ig : Koehler, 75 marks), 
is more than a mere diary of dates ; each heading is followed by a 
succinct summary of the incident or occurrence, which makes the 
book a condensed, and generally accurate, account of the war. It 
is divided up into sections: political, military—by theatres—naval 
and economic, with one on the events leading up to the war and 
another on the “ war after the war ” up to the end of 1921. To give 
an example of the method— 


“1914. 5-15 September. Battle of the Masurian Lakes. The left wing 
of the Niemen Army enveloped by Hindenburg at Altenburg—Norden- 
burg—Angersburg and the Army compelled to retreat from East Prussia. 
The complete envelopment planned @ la Tannenberg fails. Energetic 
pursuit of the Russians on Kovno (45,000 prisoners, 150 guns). East 
Prussia temporarily freed.” 


There are clear summaries of the twelve Isonzo battles, rationing 
in Germany and its results, and many other German matters on which 
one wishes to be informed without having to read at great length. 


FICTION 


The war novel, Daughters of Hecuba, by Clara Viebig, a popular 
German authoress, has been considered of sufficient interest to trans- 
late into English (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.). It is concerned with 
the domestic side of a Berlin suburb during the war, and particularly 
with the state of misery of German womenkind owing to the absence 
of men and the hunger blockade. Its heroines are two unwedded 
mothers ; a grass widow in search of consolation; an erotic girl, 
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the absence of whose fiancé at the war brings her to the madhouse ; 
a war-bride, and several mothers and wives with sons and husbands 
at the front. The very slight plot can be easily imagined. If the 
story is really representative of German womanhood, it is little 
wonder the nation collapsed ; and to confirm it, we have had it from 
General von Wrisberg, once the second senior officer in the Prussian 
War Ministry, that German women were out for sexual independence 
and did not take kindly to war work, which receives, indeed, little 
mention from Frau Viebig. As a piece of fiction her book will 
hardly appeal to British taste, for it leaves us entirely in the dark as 
to the fate of the only decent people in the book : the little war-bride 
and the German widow of an Italian officer, struggling between her 
duty to his memory and her love for a German flying officer. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES ON MILITARY SUBJECTS 


Sir Douglas Haig’s Command, 1915-18. By G. A. B. Dewar 
assisted by Lieut.-Colonel J. H. Boraston. Two Volumes. 
London : Constable, 42s. net. 


In view of the extraordinary caricatures of the war in 1916, 
1917 and 1918 which have been presented in the books of various 
French official, semi-official and independent writers, culminating 
in the insinuation of the Chief of the Staff, General Buat, in his 
‘* Ludendorff,”’ that the British lost Mount Kemmel and the French 
troops retook it, it is quite time that the British side should be heard. 
It is the more necessary as some of the “ revelations ” published in 
English seem to have been founded on these French books ; and the 
proper defender of the British Commander-in-Chief in France and 
his troops, who should have seen that they were righted, actually 
went out of his way to belittle their efforts. On him the British 
public have recently spoken their unequivocal verdict. 

The authors of this first British account of Lord Haig’s command 
are the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After and Lieut.- 
Colonel Boraston, a barrister and a temporary officer who held a very 
confidential post at G.H.Q. France, and “‘ whose duties,” as he himself 
says in one of the very rare personal touches, “‘ gave him know- 
ledge without responsibility.” As he prints portions of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s despatches which were censored at home before 
publication, he seems to have taken copies of important military 
documents.: The authors have received assistance from at least 
two generals who are named, one of whom, Sir Alexander Hamilton 
Gordon, who was in command of the IX. Corps on the Chemin des 
Dames in May, 1918, writes a signed chapter about that disaster. 
It is obvious, however, from internal evidence, that Earl Haig had 
no part or parcel in the compilation of the book. He stands so high 
in the hearts of his countrymen and has so obviously done the right 
thing since the peace, that we believe he did the best he could for 
us in war. He knows that he need not speak. 

389 
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In general, the division of labour between the partners is that 
Lieut.-Colonel Boraston writes the narrative chapters and Mr. 
Dewar expounds the strategy and makes the comments. To 
give the contents of the book shortly, it may be said to show that Sir 
Douglas Haig combatted and overcame—to use a G.H.Q. phrase— 
“* Boche, Foch and Loygeorges.”’ 

A few years ago it would have been regarded as deplorable that 
what is undoubtedly confidential and secret information should be 
divulged in a book by an officer, official or Government servant ; 
but times have changed, and the offence seems not only to be con- 
doned but almost expected. In this particular case our Allies took 
the initiative, no less a person than General Mangin, whose book 
comes in for frequent correction, having put his name to one of the 
most untrustworthy accounts of 1918. 

The book, or at any rate Mr. Dewar’s share, unfortunately 
seems to be a partisan rather than a judicial exposition ; but until 
the official account of the period appears, which is much to be 
desired, it is impossible to say whether his case is overstated. He 
endeavours not only to show that the credit given to Marshal Foch 
belongs to Lord Haig, but to ‘‘ whitewash ” General Sir H. Gough 
and Brigadier-General Charteris, who was removed at the beginning 
of 1918 from his post as head of the Intelligence in France. 

We are inclined to trust Mr. Dewar’s allegations against the 
French writers, as it is now notorious that not one of them has given 
the B.E.F. credit in 1914 for being first across the Marne and the 
Aisne—it has been represented as holding back. Whilst in the book 
of a French general, now before us, the Prussian Guard is shown 
attacking the French IX. Corps at Ypres on the 11th of November, 
1914, although the German official account has given exact detail 
of the advance of each regiment against the centre of the B.E.F. 

The story of the operations is told by Lieut.-Colonel Boraston 
with clearness and simplicity, and is a useful gloss to the dignified 
language of the Despatches. It gives, as we have already said, por- 
tions of them not published in the Gazette. ‘Thus, for instance, we 
are told that in the Despatch printed on the 21st of October, 1918— 
when the information omitted could not have helped the enemy— 
with reference to the March fighting, the following cern amongst 
others, were cut out :— 


“The lack of adequate reinforcements and my consequent inability 
to keep the ranks of the fighting units within a reasonable measure of 
their establishments gave me cause for anxiety. ... As regards our 
requirements of men, deficiencies were not being made good. 
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Yet, at this very time, the British Commander-in-Chief was forced 
to take over more line. 

The first point made by Mr. Dewar is the complete accord, 
amounting to unity of command, which prevailed between G.Q.G. 
and G.H.Q. when Marshal Joffre commanded the French Armies. 
Sir Douglas Haig during the Verdun crisis actually offered more 
assistance than was required, and his attacks on the Somme relieved 
Verdun. The French politicians having got rid of Joffre, and sub- 
stituted a general who promised them an immediate victory, Mr. 
Lloyd George is represented as seizing the opportunity to put his 
Commander-in-Chief also under the politicians by officially sub- 
ordinating him to Nivelle, an unknown man, whose theories naturally 
did not appeal to a tried commander. We are told definitely that 
the attack on Vimy ridge “‘ was strongly discouraged by General 
Nivelle and his staff.’ But on this occasion, and on every other 
occasion when there was a difference of opinion about the employ- 
ment of the B.E.F., Haig’s view prevailed. There is the most 
curious incident of the Calais Conference, at which the British 
Premier, without consultation with, or knowledge of, any of his 
constitutional advisers, or of General Nivelle, produced a scheme to 
abolish the British Commander-in-Chief. There was to be an 
amalgam: a French Commander-in-Chief with a British Chief of 
the General Staff, the nominal British Commander-in-Chief being 
reduced to a sort of Adjutant-General with no voice in operations. 
The C.G.S. was, of course, to be an officer agreeable to the French. 
There is a hint throughout the two volumes of the influence of a 
shadowy personage, unnamed, who hovered around Mr. Lloyd 
George with cheap receipts for rapid victory, and greatly influenced 
him. 
Not daring openly to remove Sir Douglas Haig and to replace 
him by a less experienced general, and failing to unseat him by with- 
holding moral support and material assistance, the War Cabinet, or 
some one acting for it, seems to have hit on the expedient of trying 
to disconcert the Commander-in-Chief by embarrassing messages, 
and finally on the 31st of August, 1918, in the midst of the rising 
tide of victory on the Western Front which could no longer be 
stemmed, a mysterious cypher telegram was dispatched to Sir 
Douglas Haig. The authors withhold the name of the signatory. 
It informed the C.-in-C. that the War Cabinet would take it ill if 
he incurred heavy losses, thus inviting him to break faith with 
Marshal Foch in the attack about to commence. It is shown that 
this was by no means the sole instance when the C.-in-C. was egged 
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on—in vain—to withhold the support that he had covenanted to 
give our Allies. 

Colonel Boraston, following the lines of Sir John Davidson’s 
article on ‘“‘ Passchendaele ” in the Nineteenth Century and After, 
shows, by agreement made at Conferences held in Paris in May, 
1917, that the British bore “ the whole burden of the struggle in the 
Western Front during the remainder of the year.” The French, 
however, did not fulfil their share of this agreement ; they did not 
take over some of the British line, and merely sent General Anthoine’s 
Army to hold a two-division front in the flooded country on the left 
of the British in the Ypres attack. He says that the Flanders front 
was selected “‘ by the process of exclusion ”’ and “ that there were 
powerful objections to the choice of any other front.” This is not 
convincing. But the ex-Crown Prince’s military volume, published 
long after the book under review must have gone to press, probably 
provides the best answer. The German front everywhere else was 
thinned in order to find men to meet the British offensive, and the 
commanders were ordered to cease offensive operations and drop 
back if necessary. 

We learn for the first time that the Germans got warning of 
the British attack up the coast in the summer of 1917, and we, in 
consequence, lost Lombartzyde because “‘ our Allies would not leave 
their infantry in the trenches unless covered by French guns; ” 
so British infantry had to take over the front trenches before British 
preparations could be begun. 

For the mud of Passchendaele, the authors lay the blame on the 
weather. There was more than this. Possibly here, as on the Somme 
and on other occasions, if the operations had been regarded as an 
“artillery and engineer war” instead of a “ cavalry war,’’ more 
rapid progress might have been made; but undoubtedly lack of 
men was a most serious handicap. Mr. Dewar, by the way, 1s a 
staunch supporter of the use of cavalry. 

The fiasco at Cambrai is explained by “it is hard to resist the 
evidence that the Third Army failed to provide for the situation 
their opening stroke produced.” For this battle, as for Passchen- 
daele, the apology —if apology is necessary—is weak. 

The evolution of the Versailles Supreme War Council as a means 
of filching the command from the C.-in-C. is now well known. 
That august body is represented as starting at once to do its best to 
lose the war: it resolved to send more troops to Palestine and 
extended the British front. Mr. Dewar states that early in January, 
1918, Sir Douglas Haig warned the Government that if he were 
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supplied with the necessary divisional strength—which he was not— 
he could hold his own. The claim of Mr. Lloyd George that the 
Versailles Council foretold the time and place of Ludendorft’s 
offensive is shown to be quite untrue : the time was “ June or July,” 
the place the Reims sector or Arras—Lens. Pétain was certain that 
the attack would strike him. Sir Henry Wilson’s claim was disposed 
of by a Frenchman in a letter to the Times. G.H.Q. France alone 
made a correct forecast as to place and arranged such troops as it 
had to meet the storm. 

Great capital has been made by certain writers out of the allega- 
tion that Haig delayed for weeks to reply to the Versailles letter calling 
upon him to give up troops to the reserve. The explanation is simple ; 
it is that Versailles forgot to send him any letter. 

Mr. Dewar cuts new ground when he speaks of the myth 


“that in the summer of 1918 the British troops advanced pane oege 
as they did because at length they were directed by consummate ski 
or genius—and that this skill or genius did not emanate from our own High 
Command and Army leaders, but from Marshal Foch... . Some 
people are now learning the facts of 1918 and will be tempted to describe 
it as the greatest lie of the war.” 


He shows that on two occasions, first when ordered to continue 
the attack on the Roye—Chaulnes positions on the roth of August, 
and secondly, early in September when Foch proposed an eccentric 
offensive to recover the Briey coalfields, Haig persuaded Foch to 
drop his own plan and adopt sounder schemes. In the first case. 
“‘ Foch accepted in its entirety the British C.-in-C.’s plan;” in 
the second, Foch concurred in the British emendation and used 
Haig’s concentric plan. The unsoundness of most French General 
Staff schemes is well known to all who had to cooperate in them, 
but equally so is the good sense of the French in yielding when a 
better scheme was put forward. Haig selected Foch for the Supreme 
Command because only he could make Pétain fight; like Bliicher, 
the French commander had the combatant spirit and power of stirring 
others, but the science had to be found by others. 

There is one very unkind touch. We are told that the claims 
made for General Debeney’s strategic skill in the final advance by 
the official historian, M. Madelin, are moonshine. 


“He was responsible for the coining of a new and expressive, if 
transient, word in the British military language. ‘’To Deb ’ means that the 
user of the word meant to remain quiescent for a while, till advance on his 
front had been made easier by the progress of his neighbours.” 
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The last word has not been said on these matters. Sir Douglas 
Haig had indeed a far more difficult task than his countrymen at 
home or even his troops imagined—he had, besides his political 
troubles, the best German troops in front of him and in greater 
numbers than on the French and Belgian parts of the line. As the 
authors point out, only a man of his character and temperament could 
have stood the strain successfully. A powerful enemy in front ; 
a difficult ally at his side; the shadow of an intriguer, aiming at 
succeeding him, behind him; and a War Council without 
confidence in him across the Channel—luckily, there was a sea 
between, says Mr. Dewar. 

Probably the general cause would have been served better 
by the publication of Colonel Boraston’s narrative alone. His 
coadjutator’s advocacy and his repetition of ‘“‘ Foch’s crude plan 
scientized by Haig ’’—a “contents” heading—rather harm than 
assist his case. All he has to say could have been compressed into a 
quarter of the space. 

There are—a conscientious reviewer who has read every one of 
the more than 700 pages must point out—a number of little slips 
in the text. Falkenhayn’s Christian name was not Emil, but Eric, 
like two other of the war’s great failures ; Douaumont fort was empty 
and only in use as a shelter when the Germans walked into it, it was 
not taken by assault; the place where Marshal Foch was driven 
back in September, 1914, was the Marais de St. Gond, not Le Gond. 
Lyautey was not “ French Secretary for War in the earlier stages,” 
but Minister of War only in the winter of 1916-17. The maps are 
exceedingly poor, and not always accurate. 


The Insurrection in Mesopotamia, 1920. By Lieut.-General Sir 
AYLMER HALDANE, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O. London : 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1922. 21s. 


British policy in Mesopotamia is one of the important issues with 
which the new Parliament will shortly have to deal and much will 
depend upon the wisdom or unwisdom of the decisions taken by, 
or forced upon, His Majesty’s Government as a consequence of 
discussion in Parliament. If read with discrimination, there 1s 
much in General Haldane’s book which will help to guide public 
opinion in reaching a sane appreciation of the difficult problems, 
political, strategical and economic, inherent in our acceptance of 
the Mesopotamian mandate. 

The political problem, or rather that aspect of it which more 
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immediately concerns the British taxpayer, may be summed up in 
the answer to the questions : “‘ Why was there a great Arab insurrec- 
tion in 1920?” and “Is there likely to be another one?” In his 
third chapter, entitled “ After the Armistice,” General Haldane 
analyses the situation which led up to the rebellion. It is sad 
reading, for it is the story of how our country from a position of 
incomparable power and prestige, after the destruction of the 
Turkish Armies in Palestine and Mesopotamia, drifted in two short 
years into a condition of local weakness and discredit. During the 
period immediately following the Armistice we extended our responsi- 
bilities while we reduced our troops ; we talked about the creation 
of an Arab State while we elaborated a civil administration essentially 
incompatible with the idea of an independent Kingdom of Iraq— 
“* Indianization ” and “independence ” do not go hand in hand. 
As His Highness the Agha Khan observed to General Haldane on 
his way to Mesopotamia— 


“The Pax Britannica, which we insisted on introducing wherever we 
went, regardless of local conditions, and which does not wink at lawless- 
ness, would, if enforced by Indian Civil Service officers who are accustomed 
to work a settled district, assuredly land us sooner or later in trouble. 
The French, he remarked, in Morocco, tolerate a good deal of lawlessness, 
and affairs there are carried on quite successfully ”’ (page 4). 


A few pages further on (pp. 20-21) we find General Haldane 
saying : 


*“‘ The signing of the Armistice had opened the door for the employ- 
ment in the Political Service of numbers of officers who, during the opera- 
tions, could not be released for that purpose from their military duties. 
These officers, who, almost without exception, had no experience of the 
work that would be required of them, were added to the civil administration, 
and were stationed in outlying districts such as Shattrah, Qalat Sikar, 
Diwaniyah, and Afaj; while at headquarters the administrative work was 
mainly controlled by members of the Indian Civil Service. These latter, 
who had had varying periods of experience of Indian methods, and some 
of whom were men of great ability, were accustomed to a settled and highly 
centralized form of administration, and one which is noteworthy for its 
fondness for regulations and red tape... . It will thus be apparent 
that the majority of the members of the civil administration which 
was set up to rule the country after the Armistice could have little 
exact knowledge of the people they were called upon to govern, and 
had to acquire from day to day the experience necessary for the 
smooth execution of their duties. It is evident, therefore, that the 
directing influences from administrative headquarters were based in the 
main on past Indian experience, the result being that a system came into 
existence which was far too rigid, and one to which the people not only 
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were not accustomed, but for which they were wholly unprepared. Indeed 
I have sometimes thought that if the inhabitants, who had known Turkish 
methods of assessing crops, had remembered the tale of Sinbad the 
Sailor—himself a native of Basrah—they might have felt that the Old 
Man of the Sea, in the form of red tape, had come back to hold them in 
his toils. The exact collection of revenue, in particular, became a fetish, 
and the reports and returns which were called for were so numerous 
that in normal times an officer in his endeavour to cope with them was tied 
to his office, when he would have been better employed in touring the 
district in his charge.” 


General Haldane rightly lays stress on the well-known fact that 
efficient taxation is unpopular with a people long accustomed to the 
more easy-going methods of the Turks, but he throws really new light 
on the origin of the insurrection when he tells us (pp. 30-31) that one 
factor which did more than anything else to encourage the tribes to 
unite against us 
““ was the outcome solely of our system and our methods. I refer to the 
settling and discouragement of blood feuds, the effect of which bridged 
over century-old squabbles, and created unity among the rebellious Shiah 
tribes. . . . By the discouragement of these feuds enemies such as the 


Beni Hassan and Fatlah, were brought together and combined to 
oppose us.” 


On the other hand, under the Turkish system, the blood feud was 
encouraged so that a comparatively small force could bring to heel 
a recalcitrant tribe or section with the certainty of receiving the 
support of other sections or tribes. As General Haldane says, “ apart 
from ethical considerations ” the military advantages of pursuing 
such a course are fairly obvious. Such small modicum of optimism 
as we may still possess on the vexed question of the stabikty of the 
new State of Iraq rests on the hope that King Feisal and his advisers 
may not find their future compromised by our having been too 
successful in consolidating the tribes ; after all, Arab blood feuds 
have lasted for centuries while the “‘ Indianization ’’ of Mesopotamia 
was crushed into some three or four brief years, which may well 
be forgotten when next an Arab Sheikh feels impelled to stab in the 
back some other Sheikh whose goods he covets. But we must 
admit this is but a slender thread on which to hang our optimism. 

Into the cause of the insurrection, the details of its initial success 
and subsequent repression, we do not propose to examine ; General 
Haldane has dealt with it adequately ; but from his remarks certain 
considerations emerge which have a vital bearing on our future 
policy. 

When the rebellion broke out the strength of the troops in Mesopo- 
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tamia and Persia was 12,000 British, 61,000 Indian and 60,000 fol- 
lowers, but the available combatant strength in Mesopotamia was 
only 4,200 British and 30,000 Indian, organized in two divisions 
with a line of communication (v. Appendix IV). During August 
and September some 15,000 combatant reinforcements were received 
from India (Appendix XI), so that the suppression of the insurrection 
involved the employment of about 50,000 fighting men. Now 
between the 30th of June and the end of August some 131,000 
armed Arabs took part in the insurrection, of whom 16,000 had 
modern rifles and 43,000 rifles of older pattern but still serviceable 
(Appendix VI). British and Indian casualties (of all kinds) came to 
a grand total of 2,269. When we add that the total length of the 
communications to be guarded was no less than 2,622 miles, viz. : 
gio miles of road, 856 of railway, and 866 of river (v. p. 16), the 
magnitude of the effort involved in suppressing an Arab rising on a 
great scale will be appreciated. ‘The rebellion was not suppressed 
until some 8,500 casualties had been inflicted on the insurgents by 
columns, operating under the most adverse conditions of climate 
and ground, which eventually penetrated into every part of the area 
involved in the insurrection. 

A deduction which has been drawn, we think too hastily, from 
these figures is that it is both possible and desirable to depend for 
the suppression of some future rebellion in Mesopotamia on bombing 
by aeroplanes, which, if used in sufficient numbers, could, it is 
believed, inflict on the insurgents losses sufficient to induce them to 
lay down their arms. To those who hold these views we commend 
a careful study of the chapters in which General Haldane describes 
the course of his operations and the vital importance to these opera- 
tions of control over the irrigation system on which the prosperity, 
nay the very life, of the insurgent tribes depended. Ultimately, 
it was water control which brought the tribes to reason ; the battle 
casualties inflicted on them were incidental to obtaining (or, in some 
cases, maintaining) adequate control over the irrigation systems and 
do not appear to have been the immediate decisive factor in bringing 
about their submission. He who controls the irrigation system of 
Mesopotamia controls every activity of the life of the Mesopotamian 
Arab. Can this control be maintained by aeroplane bombardment ? 
We have seen no argument to prove it which carries conviction to 
our mind. ‘That a drastic form of indiscriminate collective punish- 
ment can be inflicted by the dropping of a large number of bombs 
is probably true. But the question arises—it is one of ethics as 
much as expediency, neither of which can be safely disregarded— 
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is collective punishment the best way of dealing with the first begin- 
nings of rebellion, or is it not a better way to crush the first incidents 
of insurrection by killing only those who commit themselves to 
insurrection by attack? Now, if a column of all arms is moved 
into a disturbed area, experience shows that the insurgent Arabs 
gather and attack it; casualties inflicted in fighting are inflicted on 
the right people, viz. those who attack, while, if the column is of 
appropriate size and composition, its success is assured. That 1s 
the lesson of that long and painful experience in dealing with insurrec- 
tions which is now part of the history of the British Empire; the 
story of the Mesopotamian insurrection only confirms what has 
long been known. ‘The new departure in policy, on the other hand, 
which was approved by the late Government, of putting all our eggs 
into the Air Force basket, has yet to be proved correct by experiment, 
while,if that experiment fails, the consequences will be immeasurable, 
at any rate so far as our hold on Mesopotamia is concerned and the 
reactions elsewhere of failure to make good there. We are aware of 
powerful arguments against Great Britain attempting to hold 
Mesopotamia at all, even when her presence there is camouflaged 
by the creation of an independent Arab State dependent, in the last 
resort, on British bayonets or British bombs; but we cannot con- 
ceive a policy to be sound which, given the acceptance of the Mesopo- 
tamian commitment, depends for its success on a totally unproved 
use of a new arm the limitations of which are as yet imperfectly 
understood. To those who differ from us, we commend this 
exercise: taking the narrative of the insurrection in General 
Haldane’s book as a basis, let them work out, as a staff exercise on 
the map, the operation of suppressing the Arab rebellion by aerial 
bombardment of the tribes, always remembering the vital importance 
of controlling the water supply by holding the key points of the river 
and canal systems. Needless to say, air (and dust) conditions in 
the hot weather of Mesopotamia must be taken into account (they 
vitally affect the flying life of machines and the efficiency of aerial 
operations) and the proportion of casualties to bombs dropped 
must be brought down to the level of actual experience and removed 
from the realm of imagination. We cannot but think that such 
an exercise, honestly worked out, will shake the confidence of 
those who are now inclined to think that in the Royal Air Force 
they have discovered a cheap and efficient method of holding 
Mesopotamia. General Haldane’s book is well illustrated and 
well provided with maps and plans. It is a pity, however, 
that a former Commander-in-Chief should have allowed himself 
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to publish to the world certain reflections on some of his sub- 
ordinates which are, to say the least of them, ungenerous. Such 
criticism is better confined to official documents of a confidential 
nature. We will not refer further to these blemishes on a book which, 
on the whole, is both interesting and instructive, as no good purpose 
is secured by stirring the embers of controversies which are better 
left covered by the ashes of oblivion. 


The 47th (London) Division, 1914-1919, by Some who Served with 1 
in the Great War. Edited by Lieut.-Colonel ALAN H. Maupk, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., with a Foreword by the Right Hon. Viscount 
EsHer, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. London: Amalgamated Press, 
1922. IIS. 


This handsome volume reflects great credit on its numerous 
compilers and on its editor, and, more important still, it is worthy 
of the Division whose deeds it relates. It is no mere record of 
infantry fighting ; for in the narrative all arms—artillery, engineers, 
machine guns, trench mortars—as well as the administrative services, 
receive adequate treatment ; consequently a just and well-balanced 
picture is presented of a division’s share in the Great War. The 
book, too, is furnished with excellent appendices giving in the briefest 
and clearest way those details which are essential in any serious 
history. ‘There is a most useful order of battle of the units of the 
Division and a list of the commanders and staffs, giving all the 
changes that took place, and there are historical notes on all the 
units that served with the Division. There is a complete Honours 
List, giving the names of the recipients of the two Victoria Crosses 
and of the 3,056 Decorations gained by the Division, a record which 
shows that its prowess on many a hard-fought field was appreciated. 

It is a pity, however, that the Divisional operation orders for the 
big attacks are not given in an appendix ; these orders are really 
essential for any serious reader. 

The maps at the end of the book are clearly drawn, and give 
sufficient detail to enable the reader to follow the story; but, as 
they do not attempt to depict the configuration of the ground, 
they might have been reproduced at half the scale, which would 
have added vastly to the comfort of the reader. The map illustra- 
ting the battalion raid of the 2oth of February, 1917, is excellent. 

The 2nd London Division—it did not become the 47th until 
the 11th of May, 1915—-was one of the original Territorial Divisions 
formed in April, 1908, under Lord Haldane’s scheme of reorganiza- 
tion. Many of its units had been in existence for a considerable 
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time ; three, indeed, dated back to the last decade of the eighteenth 
century. Thus, when war was declared, the Division started with a 
staff, organization, esprit de corps and efficiency that were to prove 
of inestimable value during the long years of the stern trial that was 
before it. The only unit that was not a London unit was the Pioneer 
Battalion, 4th Royal Welch Fusiliers, which joined the Division in 
September, 1915, and remained with it to the end. 

On the gth of March, rg15, the 47th began crossing from 
Southampton to Havre, being the second Territorial Division to 
fight in France. After arrival, the Division concentrated around 
Béthune, where it also awaited demobilization after the Armistice. 

Training in trench warfare began at once, officers and non- 
commissioned officers being attached for duty in the line to battalions 
of the 2nd Division, and then London battalions took over part of 
the front line near Givenchy. ‘The batteries, too, were busy, being 
scattered among various brigades to learn their duties. Then on 
the 25th of April the period of probation was successfully passed and 
the 47th itself went into the line on the Festubert front. 

The first big battle in which the Division took an important 
part was that of Loos, the 25th of September, 1915. ‘The account 
given is excellent. The essential preparations and the rehearsals 
are all described, giving a picture of the work necessary in a division 
when mounting a full-dress attack. It is a pity that the operation 
orders are not given, for they are really of vital importance in a 
serious account. On the day, in spite of the thick smoke-cloud, 
direction was maintained all along the line ; and the gas, which was 
such a failure elsewhere, went fairly satisfactorily on the front of 
the 47th. The attack was delivered with real dash, and pressed 
with determination, and soon after 9 a.m. the Division had captured 
nearly all its objectives. During the attack A Company 20th London 
captured two German field guns, which were soon afterwards 
exhibited to Londoners on the Horse Guards Parade. As it hap- 
pened the left of the 47th merged with the right of the 15th Division 
in Loos village; and this explains why its left battalion did not 
establish itself at the end of the Loos crassier. As a result the attack 
of the 15th Division swung to the south-east instead of driving on ; 
further, when the German counter-attack was delivered against the 
15th Division, the 47th Division could not cooperate in the defence 
of Hill 70 from the end of the Loos crassier, from which point of 
vantage the counter-attack could have been enfiladed and possibly 
stopped. 

Once the 47th had captured its objectives, the real strain came, 
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for the new line had to be consolidated, and held against all comers. 
In this task the Division was quite successful, holding its positions 
until relieved by the French on the 1st of October. The fighting 
cost the Division about 1,500 killed and wounded. 

In May, 1916, the 47th was involved in some serious fighting 
on the Vimy front, which eventually cost it 2,100 casualties. In 
one of the counter-attacks during this period the 21st London 
Regt. was awarded seven Military Crosses—a fine battalion record 
for a single operation. 

Then in September, 1916, the 47th made itself for ever famous 
by being the unit which wrested High wood from the foe. Five 
battalions and four tanks waged a desperate battle for ‘‘ those ragged 
stumps sticking out of churned-up earth.” In the deeply pitted 
ground the tanks soon got stuck, but the dogged infantry fought 
on unsupported and won. In October, the 47th was successfully 
engaged again in the fight that raged round Eaucort |’Abbaye ; 
and when finally relieved it had suffered 7,700 casualties on the 
Somme. 

Early in 1917 the 6th London carried out a battalion raid near 
Hill 60, in which all previous records were broken, no fewer than 
118 prisoners being taken. The German account of this raid as 
released for publication makes one appreciate the saying: ‘“‘ to lie 
like a bulletin.” 

In 1917 the Division fought in the great battle of Messines, carry- 
ing all its objectives but one, at a cost of 2,100 casualties, was also 
involved in the struggle for Bourlon wood during the German 
counter-attack at the close of the battle of Cambrai. This was 
probably the most bitter fighting it saw. The Division asserted 
its superiority over the assailants and maintained its position until 
ordered to withdraw some 5,000 yards, an operation which it 
carried out skilfully and successfully. 

In March, 1918, the 47th was on the right of the Third Army line 
during the great German attack. Fighting by day, withdrawing 
by night, extending its front farther and farther south until at one 
time it measured eight thousand yards, the undaunted Division 
remained in the line all through the retreat until the 6th of April, 
having lost 2,400 men. After taking part in the advance to victory 
with the Fourth Army near Albert and Bapaume, the 47th was 
transferred to the Fifth Army and remained with it to the close of 
hostilities, taking part in the official entry into Lille on the 28th 
of October. Thus whilst in France it had served with all five 
Armies, 
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The History of the Second Division. Vol. II., 1916-18. By EvERARD 
Wyrrat_. Nelson, 21s. net. 


Vol. I. of this History, which was reviewed in the January, 1922, 
number of the Army Quarterly, brought the narrative of the achieve- 
ments of the Division up to the end of the first battle of the 
Somme. This second volume takes up the story at the opening 
of the operations in the Ancre valley at the beginning of 1917. The 
actions of Miraumont and Irles and the subsequent German retire- 
ment to the Hindenburg line, form as it were the prelude to the more 
serious and sustained Allied offensive of that year, in which the 
Division played an honourable and noteworthy part. At the 
end of April it was mainly engaged north of the Scarpe at Oppy, 
and again at the beginning of May at Fresnoy ; in the first of these 
attacks it suffered such severe losses, being reduced to a fighting 
strength of under 4,000 men, that it was compelled to form a com- 
posite brigade for the subsequent operation, and after this a period 
of rest and refitment in a quiet sector of the line became pressingly 
necessary. Accordingly the next five months from May to October 
were spent by the Division in its old sector astride the La Bassée 
canal, it took no part in the battles of Ypres or in the first stage of the 
Cambrai operations, but was sent into line on the 26th in the sector 
between Bourlon wood and Moeuvres, and came in for the full 
brunt of the enemy counter-offensive on the 30th of November and 
1st of December. On the former day three German divisions 
assailed its front and were completely broken up with severe losses, 
without effecting anything more important than the gaining of a 
footing in a few of the British advanced posts. Further disjointed 
hostile attacks during the ensuing days met with the same fate, and 
the ultimate retirement of the Division to the new line in rear, which 
was motived by the general situation in the battle zone, was carried 
out unnoticed and unmolested between the 4th and 7th of 
December. 

During the great German offensive of March, 1918, the 
Division was once more fiercely engaged. Originally in reserve to 
the V. Corps, on the southern wing of the Third Army, it came into 
action on the 22nd in the Bertincourt—Haplincourt area, south- 
east of Bapaume, and during the next five days executed a stubborn 
step-by-step retreat to the old British front line of 1916 between 
Beaumont Hamel and Albert. Once again the infantry was terribly 
depleted by casualties, amounting to 4,000 men, or some 50 per cent. 
of the available strength. The long pause in the fighting on the 
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British front from April to August fortunately allowed the Division 
time and leisure to recuperate after its severe losses and immense 
exertions, and its achievements in the “‘ Victory Campaign of 1918,” 
in the battle of Bapaume, at the storming of the Drucourt—Quéant 
and Hindenburg lines and on the Selle, proved conclusively that the 
officers and men who took part in the final advance were in every 
way worthy successors of those who four years before had accom- 
panied the Division into its first battle of the war. During the interval 
between these two dates the total casualties of the Division had 
amounted to close on 40,000 men. 

Mr. Wyrall’s second volume is fully up to the high standard he 
has set himself by his first one. The actions and achievements of 
the Division are placed in their proper place in the general scheme 
of operations and are clearly and often vividly described. A judi- 
cious selection has been made from the multitudinous gallant deeds 
performed by units and individuals during the many months of 
heroic struggle; and copious extracts are given from divisional, 
brigade and regimental diaries, operation orders and other official 
documents, thus greatly facilitating the intelligent study of the various 
engagements. The maps are clear and adequate, and altogether 
the two volumes form a memorial to the achievements of a magnificent 
Division which is worthy of its heroic record in arms. 


The 28th. A Record of War Service with the A.I.F. 1915-19. 
Volume I. Egypt, Gallipok, Sinat. By Colonel H, B. CoL.ett, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., V.D. (first Commanding Officer of the 
Battalion). Perth, W.A., 1922. 


This volume is the first we have seen that attempts to tell the story 
of a West Australian unit in the war. It is an intimate and homely 
account, and doubtless will be much appreciated by the rank and file 
of the Battalion and their friends. 

As the need was far greater, so the numbers raised by West 
Australia during the Great War were out of all proportion to those 
sent during the South African War (over 32,000 as compared with over 
1,200). The 28th was raised wholly in the Colony after the outbreak 
of war; and to show how it represented all grades, we read that 
among the 34 original officers, no fewer than 23 different professions 
were included. Born on the 16th of April, 1915, it sailed for 
Egypt on the th of June, where it joined the 7th Infantry Brigade 
of the 2nd Australian Division, with which it proceeded to com- 
plete its training under the usual difficulties. This Division was 
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sent to Gallipoli early in September, and the 28th took over 
the Apex salient (opposite to Chunuk Bair) on the 12th of that 
month. 

Undoubtedly the two outstanding episodes of the Battalion’s 
stay on the Peninsula were the November blizzard and the final 
evacuation of Anzac. During the blizzard at the end of November 
low-lying trenches became watercourses, others were obliterated, 
parapets were washed away and slid down the hillsides, many men 
perished of cold, exhaustion and misery, some sentries died on their 
posts, rifles became jammed and machine guns refused to work. 
At one spot the garrison was virtually defenceless for twelve hours. 
This terrible experience sapped the last of the vitality in many who 
had only just been able to keep going before. 

The evacuation having been decided on, the 28th, less its machine- 
gun section, left the Peninsula on the 12th of December. During 
its stay of three months, the Battalion had lost 50 killed, 84 wounded, 
and 355 evacuated sick. The numbers speak for themselves. The 
scheme of evacuation is too well-known to need re-telling here. 
Sufficient to say that the 28th’s machine-gun section (1 officer and 
17 men with four machine guns) remained on the Peninsula to the 
end, leaving on the 2oth of December at 3.30 a.m. with the C.3 
party—or “ Die-Hards.” From the 15th of December each of the 
four machine guns fired 10,000 rounds nightly. This was done in 
bursts alternating with periods of silence and absolute darkness. 
The puzzled Turk soon grew apprehensive, put up fresh wire, and 
strengthened his defences. The ruse was working well. Luckily 
for the Die-Hards, the calm sea and spring-like weather held to the 
end, and, by 6 p.m. on the 19th of December, all but the C. party 
had left. After the departure of the C.2 party at 2 a.m., the key 
position was held by 4 machine gunners, 37 infantry and 2 signallers. 
Actually, the 28th machine gunners were overlooked at the last, but 
the subaltern in charge kept his head, realized what was happening, 
and drew off his party at the right moment. 

After a short stay on Lemnos the 28th returned to Egypt in 
January, 1916. Here it remained until a month later it was ordered 
to the Western Front; on the 16th of March it sailed from 
Alexandria, and reached Marseilles at 3.30 p.m. on the 21st. 

Here the first volume ends, and the doings of the Battalion in 
France will be told in a second volume, which will be eagerly awaited 
by many readers. 
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The Fourth Army tn the Battles of the Hundred Days. By Major- 
General Sir A. A. Montcomery, K.C.M.G., C.B. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


It may seem a little late in the day to be noticing a book which has 
already established itself as an authoritative account of a dramatic 
and important period, but General Montgomery’s handsome, copi- 
ously illustrated, and substantial volume has accomplished the really 
considerable achievement of needing to be reprinted, a feat all the 
more remarkable because of its size and price, which put it beyond the 
reach of the average officer. But there has been so considerable 
a demand for it from libraries, regimental messes and other quarters, 
that it has had to be reprinted. It is really satisfactory that a book 
on such a scale should have proved to be so much in demand. It 
shows that there is room for a really authoritative book, written by a 
soldier primarily for the use of soldiers, but in such a fashion that it 
can be read by civilians also with interest and profit. General 
Montgomery was in an exceptionally advantageous position for 
writing such a book ;_ he has told his story clearly and with a good 
sense of proportion: he brings out the reasons why things were 
done, and the methods adopted. He lays great stress on the 
importance of the human element—tanks, aeroplanes and gas 
notwithstanding, initiative, leadership and discipline are factors of 
paramount importance still. There is only one thing we should 
have liked to see more clearly brought out. No one wishes to 
belittle the great achievements of the Australian and Canadian Corps, 
which did such good work for the Fourth Army, but it should have 
been made quite explicit that they enjoyed great advantages over the 
British divisions : their brigades had not been reduced from four 
battalions to three, except in one or two cases, and the supply of 
reinforcements available for them was much larger in proportion 
to the number of battalions they had in the field. If the Press 
correspondents usually overlooked this, it should in fairness be made 
explicit in such a work as this. 


An Outline of the Egyptian and Palestine Campaigns, 1914 to 1918. 
By Major-General Sir M. G. E. Bowman-MaAniFoLp, K.B.E., 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. Chatham: W. J. Mackay & Co. 4s. 
net. 


The author of this booklet was formerly Signal Officer-in-Chief 
to the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, and writes, therefore, of what he 
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knows ; and he has succeeded in producing within the small compass 
of 95 pages of text and 5 of appendices, an admirably clear and 
reliable narrative of the compaigns which led that force from the 
banks of the Suez Canal to beyond Aleppo, and resulted in that 
rarest of military occurrences—the complete destruction of a gallant 
and formidable enemy in the open field. Thirteen maps and four 
sketch maps contribute to make up a book which will recall to all 
those into whose fortunate hands it may fall the halcyon days of 
pre-war publishing. 

For the success of his narrative the author appears to have had 
access to all the available material, including the historical papers 
(war diaries, etc.) now in charge of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. Originally prepared as a course of lectures for the Staff 
College, Camberley, it has now been revised and reissued in book 
form (with the original maps as prepared by the Ordnance Survey) 
with an eye, no doubt, to the needs of candidates for promotion 
examinations. ‘These latter will certainly go far before they find a 
book more eminently suited for their purposes. The narrative is 
brief, clear and readable, unnecessary and irrelevant detail finding no 
place in it; the logical course of plan and operation can be readily 
followed ; and all the consequent lessons of military importance are 
suggested to the reader’s mind, yet in such a way as to necessitate 
some call upon his intelligence for their elaboration and absorption. 

General Bowman-Manifold, after prefacing his work with a 
short résumé of the national and physical characteristics of ‘Turkey 
and Egypt, describes the first Turkish attack against the Suez 
Canal in 1915, an effort which he thinks ‘‘ deserves admiration ”’ ; 
while the failure to follow up the retiring enemy after the repulse of 
the attack “left the defenders little to boast of.” After a short 
narrative of the operations against the Senussi, he passes to General 
Sir Archibald Murray’s operations in 1916 and 1917, which he 
considers—and rightly—to have been very successful, despite their 
end in the repulse before Gaza. ‘‘ As a result of his enterprise, 
the Turk was wholly driven out of Egypt, east, west and south, and 
his machinations for revolt brought to nought.” The ensuing 
campaigns of Sir E. Allenby in the autumns of 1917 and 1918 arouse 
the author’s unstinted admiration, as of all other commentators 
on these complete and successful examples of the arts of strategy 
and tactics. He lays just stress on the fact that the final and decisive 
offensive was carried out with an army which had been a few months 
before seriously crippled by depletion to serve the needs of the 
western theatre, and then largely remade from new and imperfectly 
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trained troops. The skilful use made of massed cavalry in this 
offensive is considered to have been the main cause of the magnitude 
of the success achieved and of the thorough and complete exploita- 
tion of that success. 

The book concludes with a short summary of the views of General 
Liman von Sanders, the German commander of the Turkish Armies 
from March to November, 1918, as to the course of the campaign and 
the causes of the Turkish defeat. May we suggest that in the next 
edition of his work General Bowman-Manifold should add another 
chapter giving the accounts of Colonel Kress von Kressenstein and 
Femal Pasha, von Sanders’ predecessors in command, who have 
recently published memoirs on the campaign, and so give us in 
addition to his excellent narrative of events from the side of the 
victors a complete statement of the same events from the point of 
view of the vanquished ? 


The Emperor Nicholas II. as I knew Him. By Major-General Sir 
JoHN HANBuRY-WILLIAMS, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.M.G. 
London: Arthur Humphreys. 


In that department of the War Office in which proposed appoint- 
ments in the event of mobilization are registered, the name of Sir 
John Hanbury-Williams had been noted as Chief of the British 
Military Mission to Russian G.H.Q. in the event of the European 
War, which, in August, 1914, took the War Office less by surprise 
than it did certain other people. 

Sir John himself, however, had not been so notified, and, like 
many other men that August, he took up his appointment unpre- 
pared, unwarned, without cyphers, and without a staff. He found 
himself chief of a Mission of which he was himself the only member. 
But that the War Office had chosen, not only wisely, but with that 
touch of genius which characterized the War Office of those days, 
is proved by the story which is now published in Sir John’s book. 

It had probably been foreseen by the authorities that the Russian 
Armies in the field would be commanded by some member of the 
Imperial family, and that Sir John Hanbury-Williams, therefore, 
would be eminently suited for the task assigned to him. He had 
been on Lord Milner’s Staff in South Africa during the Boer War, at 
the War Office, and on Lord Grey’s Staff in Canada, whilst he had 
also been attached to the suite of more than one Royal Personage 
when visiting this country. Moreover, an ancestor of his had been 
ambassador to the Russian Court in the reign of the Empress 
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Catherine, and had left a reputation in the history of Russia for his 
diplomatic handling of that great Monarch’s curious affaires. 

The book under review consists mainly of extracts from Sir 
John’s diary, and thus gives the actual impressions of the writer at 
the time of writing, not as viewed in the light of after events. 

Sir John was on terms of quite exceptional intimacy with the 
Emperor Nicholas II. and the Empress Alexandra. He represents 
those two much misunderstood, much misrepresented Sovereigns 
as the two simple, honourable and lovable human beings they 
undoubtedly were. Simple, indeed, to a point of pitifulness when 
they were flattered and deceived by a self-seeking bureaucracy ; 
honourable to obstinacy when confronted with any proposal, which 
by the mildest imagination could be translated as suggesting dis- 
loyalty to their Allies; lovable as father and mother, man and 
woman, as any one who came in intimate contact with them will 
readily testify. 

It must be confessed that Sir John deals somewhat superficially 
with both the military and political aspects of his Mission, and 
many of his readers will doubtless be curious as to the reasons for 
this reticence. Possibly, he considered that he was serving his 
country best by devoting most of his time in Russia to establishing 
a friendly personal relationship with the Tzar and his Staff. And it 
is more than probable that this opinion was a wise one. For it is 
possible that the chiefs of the other Allied Missions at Russian 
G.H.Q., who were perhaps better qualified professionally for their 
work, for that very reason failed to obtain more than a formal 
intimacy with the Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Armies. 
Sir John probably acted wisely in leaving the purely military side 
of his work to the Military Attaché, Colonel (now General Sir 
Alfred) Knox. 

Sir John’s position at Russian Imperial Headquarters was shared 
by no one; it was envied by many. Some even there were who 
urged that history might have been altered had he taken full 
advantage of his opportunities for influencing affairs. But, in 
answer to this contention, it may be taken for granted that Sir John 
owed his peculiar position to his wonderful tact and that had he 
attempted to take advantage of his opportunities his personal 
influence would have been less. 

With such a gift of writing as Sir John displays in several striking 
passages in this book, we regret that he does not tell us more of the 
inner significance of some of the leading epochs in the Russian 
drama. ‘The change of command ; Sazonof’s dismissal ; the murder 
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of Rasputin, for instance, are all mentioned. But the causes and 
effects of these events must have had greater reverberations at Imperial 
Headquarters in the field than can even be guessed at from the 
scraps of conversation recorded by Sir John. 

However this may be, the diary, read straight through from begin- 
ning to end, gives an illuminating impression of the atmosphere at 
Russian G.H.Q.—official and military—in the time of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas ; a picture which becomes more cheerful under the régime 
of the Tzar, but which grows in intrigue and anxiety till the climax 
is reached. The period of doubt and confusion which accompanied 
the final abdication and downfall of the unfortunate Monarch are 
graphically conveyed, and one leaves Russia with Sir John, glad to 
go, yet full of apprehension for that which is to follow. 


Looking On. By Jimmy Howcrorr. Second Edition. Published 
at Little Forest Cottage, Liphook, Hants. Copies to be ob- 
tained from the author at Little Forest Cottage, Liphook, Hants. 
25. 6d. post free. 


The verses in this little book are written by an airman—an 
observer—whose spine was fractured when his aeroplane crashed in 
1916. Since that date he has been an absolute cripple, not being 
able to move either hand or foot, and there is no possibility of his 
ever again regaining the use of his limbs. In the circumstances it 
is amazing that any human being should be able to write so cheerfully. 
His poetry may not be of a high order, but it is quite as good as much 
of the poetry of the day, and breathes a spirit of an unconquerable 
optimism and courage. No soldier can read these verses without 
a feeling of admiration and respect for their author, and a hope that 
he will succeed in making them known to the public. 


Modern Troubadours : A Record of the Concerts at the Front. By 
Lena ASHWELL, O.B.E. Gyldendal: 5s. 


A comprehensive history of the British forces in France will have 
to include an account of many activities which, though originally 
discouraged and regarded as of small importance, became in the end 
a recognized part of military organization. ‘‘ Amusements ’’ fall 
under this head ; and the Divisional Concert Parties, which in many 
cases attained a high standard, were responsible for much that any 
student of psychology will do well to bear in mind. Miss Ashwell, 
though not quite first in the field as the leader of Concert Parties, 
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not composed of the troops themselves, but of civilian singers, 
musicians and actors, was the first to start them in France on a large 
and permanent scale; and this ‘‘ fairy-godmother,” as she was 
described on one occasion, has earned the gratitude of all who had 
the advantage of being entertained by her or her parties. ‘This 
volume is a record of great human interest, throwing many side- 
lights on the character of the British soldiers. 


ARTICLES IN REVIEWS 


Blackwood’s Magazine, October, 1922. ‘“‘ The Defence of Abadeh,” 
by Brig.-Gen. Sir Percy Sykes, K.C.I.E., C.B., C.M.G. 


An account of the defence of a small town in Central Persia, 
between Shiraz and Isfahan, by a detachment of Indian troops in 
the summer of 1918, at a time when Persia had begun to think that 
victory would fall to Germany. 


The Edinburgh Review, October, 1922. ‘“‘ Air Defence,” by General 
Sir F. H. Sykes, K.C.B., G.B.E. 


This is an important article. After surveying the development 
of flying and the factors in the problem which this development has 
entailed, General Sykes attacks the thorny question of the control 
of and responsibility for the various kinds of Air Force units. He 
also discusses the alternative methods of building up and maintaining 
an Air Reserve. With regard to control, he urges the necessity of 
“a supreme Ministry of Defence to coordinate policy.” 


The National Review, October, 1922. “‘ The Soldier and the Gutter,” 
by F. George (late Sergeant Sherwood Foresters). 


The writer of this article refers to the issue of an Army Council 
Instruction in which, he considers, “‘ with the exception of emigration, 
the opportunities shown ” for civilian employment after discharge 
““ are no more than before the Great War.’”’ He concludes that the 
solution of the problem is either “ (a) a long-service Army for our 
overseas garrisons, with a Militia or Territorial Army for Home 
Defence ; or (4) a statutory right to further State employment, up 
to a fair percentage, after a man leaves the colours in a short-service 
Army.” 


ARTICLES IN REVIEWS qr 


The Nineteenth Century and After, October, 1922. (1) “‘ The Mar- 
vellous Adventures of the First Division,” by Capt. H. M. B. 
Salmon, D.S.O. 


An account by an officer of the rst South Wales Borderers of 
the fighting between the 30th of October and the 2nd of November, 
1914, near the Ypres—Menin road. 


(z) “ Reduction of Armaments: Our Military Position,” by 
Brig.-Gen. F. G. Stone, C.M.G. 


In this article General Stone makes a vivid, drastic, criticism of 
Lord Esher’s scheme for reduction, which is embodied in the 
‘‘ fixed ratio’’ resolutions drawn up for the Temporary Mixed 
Commission of the League of Nations. In the course of his criticism 
he draws a useful comparison between the military position of this 
country to-day and what it was relatively in 1913-14. : 


The Fortnightly Review, November, 1922. “ Russia’s Red Army,” 
by Edwin W. Hullinger. 


A description of the Red Army of Russia, which during 1922 
** has developed into a well-disciplined modern army.” 


The Contemporary Review, November, 1922. ‘“ Disarmament 
Proposals in 1816,”’ by Professor C. K. Webster. 

An account of the proposal for a general reduction of armaments 
made in 1816 by Alexander I. of Russia to Lord Castlereagh, the 
British Foreign Secretary. The British memorandum contains 
remarks which are as pertinent to-day as they were 100 years ago. 


The Nineteenth Century and After, November, 1922. “ Political 
Strategy : Mesopotamia,” by Major-General Sir John David- 
son, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., M.P. 

The military interest of this article lies in the author’s criticisms 
of the policy of side-shows during the war. ‘“ The proper policy 
to have pursued was that of concentration at the decisive point, and 
not of dispersion and adventures in the Middle East.” 


The .Cornhill Magazine, December, 1922. “ Irish Soldiers and 
Irish Brigades,’”’ by Stephen Gwynn. 
An interesting account of Irish fighting power throughout the 
ages, ending with the part played by Irish troops in the Great War. 
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NOTES FROM A STUDENT’S SCRAPBOOK 


Secrecy 


“The German Supreme Command took all imaginable pre- 
cautions to keep the preparations for the break-through (on the 2nd 
of May, 1915) secret. As regards the German troops concerned its 
endeavours were entirely successful ; on the other hand, it is stated 
that the Russians received information of the plan of attack after the 
middle of April.”’--‘‘ Gorlice,” by General von Frangois, p. 13. 


A Prophecy 


“* Robert Cecil (afterwards Marquess of Salisbury), in a vigorous 
article in the Quarterly Review for January, 1864, wrote with prophetic 
insight: ‘ If by timid language and a false love of peace Germany 
is encouraged to believe that she can set treaties at defiance with 
impunity, a Continental war will result, in which it is almost impos- 
sible that England should not be forced to take a part.’ ”—‘ Life 
of Lord Ripon,” by Lucien Wolff, vol. 1. p. 204. 

[N.B.—The Duke of Cambridge, the Commander-in-Chief at 
this time of the commencement of Prussian aggression in Denmark, 
purposed to increase the Army ; the Prime Minister, Lord Palmer- 
ston, agreed that ‘‘ the proposal is perfectly right and ought to 
be adopted. But financial and political considerations are at the 
present moment so strongly against it that I am clearly of opinion 
that we could not propose it to the Cabinet.”’] 


1865-1916 

‘“< The American assault on Ireland, under the name of Fenianism, 
may now be held to have failed, but the snake is scotched and not 
killed.” —Palmerston to Ripon, the 27th of September, 1865, quoted 
in “‘ Life of Lord Ripon,” by Lucien Wolff, p. 202. 


Kitchener and Germany 

‘“«¢ We have nothing to fear from Russia, it is the German wolf 
and not the Russian bear we have to watch. .. .” This was [said 
by Kitchener] in 1905.” 

* % * * * 

‘¢ India’s shortcomings in 1914, and after, were due to Kitchener’s 
successors, who failed either to complete his scheme or to substitute 
a fresh fully established one in lieu.”—-“ Under Ten Viceroys,” 
by Major-General N. Woodgate, pp. 139, 131. 
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German Propaganda 

‘On this day (the 17th of October, 1914) another tremendous 
mass of German soldiers passed through P——. . . . They were 
all convinced they were going to arrive quickly in Paris; in fact, 
some of the men imagined they were there already, as they asked 
if they were in the suburbs of Paris? Probably because they heard 
French spoken. 

7 e e S e 

“T heard at R , where I went to see some friends, that the 
German soldiers had maps on which the English Channel was 
represented as almost non-existing, only a small stream. The 
school children, who had seen the maps, had laughed at the soldiers 
over it !”"—From a diary kept by an English lady living in Belgium 
during the German Occupation, 1914-1918. 


State of the Crown Prince’s Armies on the goth of 
November, 1918 


“The Armies of the Crown Prince’s Group fought very well in 
the autumn battle, which lasted seven weeks, and resisted obstinately 
in spite of extreme fatigue and superhuman expenditure of energy. 
This is the best proof that the mass of the troops is still under control 
of their chiefs. At the present moment, their ranks are thinned, 
they are exhausted by their efforts and want only an armistice and 
rest. If there is an armistice it will be very difficult to get the troops 
to fight again ; on the other hand, if they can be accorded a few days 
respite, during which they could repose in comfortable shelters, out 
of reach of the enemy, and recover themselves, it would be possible 
for the regimental commanders to get their men in hand again and 
revive their moral.”—Report of V. d. Schulenberg (the Crown 
Prince’s Chief of the Staff) to the Kaiser (Freiheit, the 5th of April, 
1Q9IQ). 


War Diaries 

‘The most disappointing feature of the available records has 
undoubtedly been the comparative uselessness of war diaries of the 
majority of units. 

“* The difficulties in the way of writing a full war diary were many 
and great, but its value to the historian and to the successors of the 
intercommunication service of the time is such that considerable 
sacrifices should be made in the endeavour to do justice to the 
happenings of each day.”—“ The Signal Service in the European 
War of 1914 to 1918 (France),” by Major R. E. Priestley, p. vi. 


APPENDIX 


[Supphed from official sources with the permission of the Controller of His 
i Majesty’s Stationery Office.] 


I. THE ARMY 


1. ARMY COUNCIL 


Rt. Hon. The Earl of Derby, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., Secretary of State 
for War (President of the Army Council). 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. W. E. Guinness, D.S.O., T.D., M.P., T.A. Res. 
Under Secretary of State for War (Vice-President of the Army Council). 

General F. R., Earl of Cavan, K.P., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B., Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff. 

Lieutenant-General Sir P. W. Chetwode, Bt., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Adjutant-General to the Forces. 

Lieutenant-General Sir T. E. Clarke, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Quarter-Master 
General to the Forces. 

Lieutenant-General Sir J. P. Du Cane, K.C.B., Col. Comdt. R.A., Master 
General of the Ordnance. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. F. S. Jackson, M.P., T.A. Res., Parkamentary 
and Financial Secretary (Finance Member). 

Sir H. J. Creedy, K.C.B., C.V.0.; Sir C. Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B.. 
Secretaries and Members of Council. 


2. DEPARTMENTS OF THE WAR OFFICE 


Secretary of State for War 
Rt. Hon. The Earl of Derby, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


Miktary Secretary to the _Lieutenant-General Sir W. E. Peyton, K.C.B., 
Secretary of State for K.C.V.O., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
War. 

Judge Advocate-General. Sir F. Cassel, Bt., K.C. 


Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
General F. R., Earl of Cavan, K.P., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


Director of Military ion J. T. Burnett-Stuart, C.B., 
Operations cud .M.G., D.S.O.; p-s.c. 
[ gence 


ntelligence. 
Director of Staff Duties. | Major-General C. F. Romer, C.B., C.M.G., 
psc. 
Director of Military Training Major-General Hon. J. F. Gathorne-Hardy, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. : 
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Adjutant General to the Forces 


Lieutenant-General Sir Philip W. Chetwode, Bt., K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Director of Organisation. Colonel (temp. Major-Gen.) I. L. B. Vesey, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Director of Personal Major-General F. F. Ready, CB., CSI. 
Services C.M.G., D.S.0O., psc. 
Director-General Army Lieutenant-General Sir T. H. J. C. Goodwin, 
Medical Service. K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Quarter-Master General to the Forces 
Lieutenant-General Sir T. E. Clarke, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


Deputy Quarter-Master General 
Major-General Sir G. F. Ellison, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., #.s.c. 


Director ls Movements and Colonel (temp. Major-Gen.) R. S. May, 
Quartert C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Director of F Remounts. Colonel temp. Col. on the Staff) C. E. G. 
Norton, C.S.I., A.D.C. 
Director of Supplies and Major-General P.O. Hazelton, C.B., C.M.G. 


Transport. 
Director of Equipment and Major-General Sir H. D. E. Parsons, 
Ordnance Stores. K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Director-General Army Major-General W. D. Smith, C.B., C.M.G., 
Veterinary Service. D.S.O. 


Master General of the Ordnance 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. P. Du Cane, K.C.B., Col. Commdt. R.A. 


Director of Artillery. Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) B. R. 
Kirwan, C.B., C.M.G. 


Director of Fortifications Major-General Sir W. A. Liddell, K.C.M.G., 
and Works C.B. 
Director General of H. Mensforth, Esq., C.B.E. 
Factories. 
Under Secretary of State for War 


Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. W. E. Guinness, D.S.O., T.D., MP., 
T.A. Res. 


Director-General of Terri- Lieutenant-General Sir J. F. N. Birch, 
torial and Volunteer K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Col. Comdt. R.A. 
Forces. 


Director-General of Lands. Sir Howard Frank, Bt., K.C.B. 
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Finance Member 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. F. S. Jackson, M.P. 
Font Secretary of the War Office and Accounting Officer. 
Sir C, Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B. 


Derectors of Finance. H. H. Fawcett, Esq., C.B.; J. B. Crosland, 
Esq., C.B.; N. F. B. Osborne, Esq., C.B. 


Director of Army Con- J. A. Corcoran, Esq., C.B. 
tracts. 


Joint Secretary of the War Office 
Sir H. J. Creedy, K.C.B., C.V.O. 


Principal Assistant- Sir B. B. Cubitt, K.C.B. 
Secretary. 
Chaplain-General. Rt. Rev. Bishop J. Taylor-Smith, C.B., 
D.D. 


3. COMMANDS OF THE ARMY AT HOME 


A.—ALDERSHOT COMMAND 


oe Officer Command- General Sir T. L. N. Morland, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., DS.O., ps.c., A.D.C. 
Colonelon the Staff General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) W. M. St. 


Staff. G. Kirke, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Major-General in charge Major-General B. F. Burnett-Hitchcock, 
of Adminstration. C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
1st Cavalry Brigade. Colonel Commandant A. E. W. Harman, 
C.B., D.S.Q. 
1st Division. Major-General Sir E. G. T. Bainbridge, 
K.C.B., p-s.c., qs. 
ist Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant J. McC. Steele, C.B., 
C.MG., D.S.O. 
2nd Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant H. W. Higginson, 
C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. 
3rd Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant A, C. Daly, C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c. 
C.R.A. 1st Division. Colonel Commandant W.H. Kay,C.B.,D.S.0. 
2nd Division. Major-General Sir R. H. K. Butler, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.,, p-s.c. 
5th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant H. C. Jackson, C.B., 


C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
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A.—ALDERSHOT COMMAND—continued 


6th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant F. W. Ramsay, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

C.R.A. and Division. Colonel Commandant H. D. O. Ward, C.B., 
C.M.G. 


B.—EAasTERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- General The Lord Horne, G.CB., 
ing. K.C.M.G., Col. Comdt., R.A., A.D.C. 
Colonel on the Staff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) C. W. 


Staff. Gwynn, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.sc. 
Major-General in charge of Major-General Sir A. F. Sillem, K.C.M.G., 
Admimstration. C.B., psc., gs. 
4th Division. Major-General Sir C. D. Shute, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., psc. 
10th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant W. J. Dugan, C.M.G.., 
D.S.O 


11th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant C. H. T. Lucas, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
12th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant A. H. Marindin, C.B., 


DS.O., p.s.c. 
C.R.A. 4th Division. Colonel Commandant S. F. Metcalfe, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 
54th (East Anghan) Major-General Sir S. W. Hare, K.C.M.G., 
VISION. C 


.B. 

Essex Infantry Brigade. Colonel E. C. Da Costa, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Norfolk and Suffolk Colonel G. J. Farmar, C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c. 
Infantry Brigade. 

East Midland Infantry Colonel T. W. the Visct. Hampden, K.C.B., 
Brigade. C.M.G. 

C'.R.A. 54th Division. Colonel H. C. Stanley-Clarke, C.B., C.M.G., 

D.S.O. 

44th (Home Counties) Major-General Sir J. R. Longley, K.C.M.G., 

Divtsion. 


C.B. 
Surrey Infantry Brigade. Colonel R. H. Mangles, C.M.G., D.S.O.. 


psc. 
Kent and Sussex Infantry Colonel P. M. Robinson, C.B., C.M.G. 
Brigade. 
Middlesex and Sussex 
Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A. 44th Division. Colonel F. A. Wilson, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


C.—Ir1isH COMMAND 


General Officer Command- General Rt. Hon. Sir C. F. N. Macready, 
ing-in-Chief Forces in G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Ireland. 

Colonelon the Staff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) J. E. S. 
Staff. Brind, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
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Ir1sH COMMAND—continued 


Colonel on the Staff in Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) J. B. 
charge of Administration. | Wroughton, C.B.,C.M.G. 

The Division in Ulster. Major - General A. R. Cameron, C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c. 

15th Infantry Brigade. a a H. C. Potter, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

16th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant N. J. G. Cameron, 
C.B., C.M.G., A.D.C., p.s.c. 

17th Infantry Brigade. a C. Yatman, C.M.G., 
DS 

18th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant A. G. Wauchope, 
C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.O. 

Dubkn District. Major-General G. F. Boyd, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., D.C.M., p.s.c. 

14th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant P. C. B. Skinner, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

24th Provisional Brigade. Colonel Commandant R. D. F. Oldman, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

25th Provisional Brigade. Colonel Commandant H. R. Headlam, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s,c. 


D.—Lonpon DISTRICT 
General Officer Command- Major-General G. D. Jeffreys, C.B., C.M.G. 
ing. 
General Staff Officer, 2nd ee A. F. A. N. Thorne, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Grade 


: psc 

56th (The London) Major-General Sir C. E. Pereira, K.C.B., 
Division. C.M.G 

1st London Infantry Brigade. Colonel Gxc: Hamilton, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

and London Infantry Colonel A. Maxwell, C.M.G., DS. O., T.D. 
Brigade. 

3rd London Infantry Colonel H. W. Studd, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 

4 psc. 

CRA. 56th (The London) Colonel F. uh H. Walshe, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Division. AD.C,, 

47th (The London) Major-General Sir N. M. Smyth, V.C,, 

K.C.B. 


4th London Infantry Colonel R. C. A. McCalmont, D.S.O. 
rigade. 
sth London Infantry Colonel A. B. Hubback, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
rigade. 
6th London Infantry Colonel Hon. A. G. A. Hore-Ruthven, V.C., 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c 


Brigade. : 
C.R.A. 47th (The London) Colonel H. E. T. Kelly, C.B., C.M.G. 
Division. 
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E.—NORTHERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- 


ing. 
General Staff Officer 
ist Grade. 


Colonel on the Staff in 


charge of Administration. 


sth (Yorkshire and Notts) 
Cavalry Brigade. 

6th (Midland) Cavalry 
Brigade. 

soth (the Northumbrian 
Division). 

Durham Infantry Brigade. 

Northumberland Infantry 
Brigade. 


Lieutenant-General Sir F. I. Maxse, K.C.B., 
C.V.O., D.S.O., q-s. 
Colonel R. W. Hare, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.8.c., 


q.5. 
Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) H. L. 
Alexander, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p-s.c. 
Colonel H. F. Wickham, C.LE. 


Colonel D’A. Legard, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.sc. 
Major-General Sir P. S. Wilkinson, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Colonel G. O. Spence, C.B., D.S.O., T.D. 
Colonel E. P. A. Riddell, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


i 
York and Durham Infantry Colonel B. G. Price, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Brigade. 

50th (Northum- 
brian) Division. 

49th (West Riding) Division. 

1st West Riding Infantry 
Brigade. 

and West Riding Infantry 
Brigade. 


3rd West Riding Infantry 

Brigade. 

C.R. A 49th (West Riding) 
Division. 

46th (North Midland) 
Division. 

Lincolnshire and Letcester- 
shire Infantry Brigade. 
Staffordshire Infantry 

Brigade 
The Sherwood Foresters 
(Notts and Derby) 
Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A. 46th (North Mid- 
land) Divtston. 


Colonel J. W. F. Lamont, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 


Major-General H. R. Davies, C.B. 
Colonel W. H. L. Allgood, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Colonel R. E. Sugden, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
T.D. 


Colonel W. M. Withycombe, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 
ee Sir E. N. Whitley, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 


Major-General Sir A. R. Hoskins, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Colonel H. Gordon, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Colonel C. C. Onslow, C.M.G., C.B.E., 
D.S.O. 
Colonel G D. Goodman, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
V.D. 


Colonel Sir S. H. Child, Bt., C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.V.O. 


F.—ScotTrisH COMMAND 


ag Officer Command- 


General Staff Officer 
1st Grade. 


Lieutenant-General Sir F. J. Davies, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., p.s.¢ 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. F. St. John, C.M.G., 
D.S.0O., p.s.c. 
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ScoTTISH COMMAND—continued 


Colonel om the Staff in 
charge of Adminstration. 
51st (Highland) Division. 


Argyll and Sutherland 
Infantry Brigade. 

Seaforth and Cameron 
Infantry Brigade. 

Black Watch and Gordon 
Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. 51st * (Highland) 
Division. 

52nd (Lowland Division). 


a Mead Light Infantry 
Brigade 

West Scottish Infantry 
Brigade. 


East Scottish Infantry 
Brigade 


rigade. 
C.R.A. 52nd (Lowland) 
Division. 


Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) J. A. Strick, 
C.B., D.S.O. 

Major-General E. G.  Sinclair-Maclagan, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel Sir Ww. M. Thomson, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., M.C. 

Colonel J. W. Sandilands, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel G. S. G. Crauford, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.L.E., D.S.O., p.s.c., A.D.C. 

Colonel H. R. Peck, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


ee Sir P. R. Robertson, K.C.B., 
C.M.G 


Colonel J. M. Findlay, D.S.O., T.D. 


Colonel J. H. W. Pollard, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Colonel W. B. Lesslie, C.B., C.M.G. 


Colonel G. N. Johnston, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


G.—SouTHERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- 
Colonel on the Staff, General 
Majo General i in charge of 
Administration. 

2nd Cavalry Brigade. 

37d Division. 

qth Infantry Brigade. 

8th Infantry Brigade. 

gth Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A. 3rd Division. 

48th (South Midland) 


Woarcichehire Infantry 
ade. 


Lieutenant-General Sir G. M. Harper, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., p-s.c. 

Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) C. P. 
Deedes, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Major-General Hon. Sir A. R. Montagu- 
Stuart Wortley, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., 


psc. 

Colonel Commandant T. T. Pitman, C.B., 
C.M.G. 

Major-General Sir W. C. G. Heneker, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel oe G. V. Hordern, C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s. 

Colonel Cor nanan S. E. Hollond, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel Commandant E. S. Girdwood, C.B., 
C.M.G. 

Colonel Commandant L. C. L. Oldfield, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Major-General Sir H. B. Walker, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel A. Mudge, C.M.G. 
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SOUTHERN COMMAND—tontinued 


Gloucestershire and Worcs. 
Infantry Brigade. 

South Midland Infantry 
Brigade. 

C.R.A. 48th (South Mid- 
land) Diviston. 

43rd (Wessex) Division. 


Devon and Cornwall 
Infantry Brigade. 

South Wessex Infantry 
Brigade. 

Hampshire Infantry Bgde. 


C.R.A. (Wessex) Division. 


Colonel R. J. T. Hildyard, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
psec. 

Colonel A. J. F. Eden, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel A. T. Anderson, C.M.G. 

Major-General Sir L. J. Bols, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel E. T. Humphreys, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
psc. 

Colonel C. Bonham-Carter, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
psc. 

Colonel L. F. Philips, C.M.G., C.B.E., 


DS.0O., psc 
Colonel G. H. Ww. Nicholson, C.B., C.M.G. 


H.—WeEsTERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- 


ing. 

General Staff Officer, 
1st Grade. 

Colonel on the Staff i/c 
Administration. 


537d (Welsh) Division. 


North Wales Infantry 
Brigade. 

Welsh Border Infantry 
Brigade. 

South Wales Infantry 
sade 


ade. 

C.R.A. 53rd (Welsh) 
Division. 

55th (West Lancashire) 
Division. 

North Lancashire Infantry 
Brigade. 

Bessa Infantry Brigade. 


South Lancashire and 
Cheshire Infantry Bede. 

C.R.A. 55th (West Lanca- 
shire) Division. 


Lieutenant-General Sir H. de B. De Lisle, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel R. J. F. Hayter, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0O., p.s.c. 

Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) Sir C. C. M. 
Maynard, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Major-General Sir A. A. Montgomery, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., p.s.c. 

Colonel W. * N. Madocks, C.B., C.M.G.,, 
D.S.0., p.s. 

Colonel J. G. Dil, C.M.G., DS.O., p.s.c. 


Colonel N. A. Thomson, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel L. A. Smith, D.S.O. 

Major-General Sir C. L. Nicholson, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c. 

Colonel R. G. Parker, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
psc. 

Colonel J. V. Campbell, V.C., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.D.C. 

Colonel G. C. B. Paynter, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Brevet-Colonel C. E. G. G. Charlton, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


42nd (East Lancashire) Major-General gb oe Shoubridge, C.B., 


Division. 


Manchester Infantry Bgde. 


C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Colonel H.C. Darliugton, C.B.,C.M.G.,T.D. 
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East Lancashire and Colonel R. J. Woulfe-Flanagan, D.S.O, 
Border Infantry Brigade 

Lancashire Fusiliers Bede. Colonel M. L. Hornby, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

C.R.A. 42nd (East Lanca- Colonel E. M. Birch, C.B., C. M. G., D.S.0O., 
shire) Division. psc. 


J.—CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


a aaa Dis- 

Lt..Ge -Governor and Com- Major-General Sir J. E. Capper, K.C.B., 
manding the Troops. K.C.V.O. 

Jersey District : 

Lt.-Governor and Com- Major-General Sir W. D. Smith, K.C.B., 
manding the Troops. K.C.V.O. 


4. DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR UNITS OF THE 
ARMY 


A.—Cavalry Regiments 
Regiment, Station, Commanding Officer, Remarks, 


The Life Guards (1st} Regent’s Park Lt.-Col. Hon. E. S. 


and and) Wyndham, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. H. C. S. 
Ashton. 

Royal Horse Guards | Windsor R.G.H. Howard-Vyse, 

(The Blues) Pe D.S.O., 
p-s. 

1st King’s Dragoon! Edinburgh Lt.-Col. A. C. Little, 
Guards D.S.O. 

The Queen’s Bays; Bangalore Lt.-Col. C. S. Rome, 
(2nd Dragoon C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Guards) 

gtd—6th §$ Dragoon | Sialkot Lt.-Col. C. L. Rome, 
Guar D.S.O. 

4th—7th Dragoon | Secunderabad Lt.-Col. C. F. Hunter, 

Guards D.S.O. 
sst The Royal Hounslow Lt.-Col. H. A. Tomkin- 
ragoons son, D.S.O. 

The Ro Scots Greys! Risalpur Lt.-Col. W.M. Duguid- 

(2nd Dragoons) McCombie, D.S.O. 


3rd The King’s Own | Constantinople | Lt.-Col. P. J. V. Kelly, 
Hussars C.M.G., D.S.O. 
H 
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Regiment, 


5th-6th Dragoons 
lee Queen’s Own 


ussars 
8th King’s Royal 
Insh Hussars 
gth Queen’s Royal 
Lancers 


roth Royal Hussars 
(Prince of Wales’s 
Own) 


t1th Hussars (Prince 
Albert’s Own) 
12th Royal Lancers 
(Prince of Wales’s) 
13th-18th Hussars 
14th-2oth Hussars 


1sth-r19th Hussars 
16th-sth Lancers 


17th-21st Lancers 


Station. 


Muttra 
Egypt 
Mhow 
Egypt 
Egypt 


Canterbury 


Meerut 
Tidworth 


Aldershot 
e 


Tidworth 
Lucknow 


Tidworth 


Commanding Officer. 


D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. H. S. Sewell, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. J. Van der 
Byl, D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. F.W.L.S.H. 
Cavendish, C.M.G., 


mour, M.V.O., 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. W. J. Lockett, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. O. W. Brin- 


ton. 
Lt.-Col. E. F. Twist. 
Lt. - Col. J. G. Browne, 
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B.—Royal Horse and Royal Field Artillery 
Stations of Units. 
Royal Horse Artillery. 
Brig. Battery. —_ Brig Battery. = 
1 H.-Q. Exeter 3 H.-Q. Egypt 
B D Egypt 
M J Egypt 
A Trowbridge F Egypt 
2 H.-Q, Lucknow 5 H.-Q., E, G, O Aldershot 
K Lucknow N St. John’s Wood 
C Meerut I Risalpur 
H Sialkot L Secunderabad 
Royal Field Artillery. 
1 11, 111 (H), : 19 39, 96,97, | Constantinople 
98, 109 a 29 (H 
2 355 42,5 Lahore 20 H.-Q. 67, | Bangalore 
87 (H) Ferozepore 45 (H) 
53 Jullundur 99, 41 Secunderabad 
3 18, 62,75, | Rhine 21 H.-Q. 101, {| Meerut 
65 (H 21 
4 66, 14 Shorncliffe 102 Ambala (for 
4 (H), 7 Newtownards Meerut) 
5 63, 64, 73, Bordon 108 (H) gra 
81 22 H.-Q. 32 Jhansi 
6 | 69,74,77, | Bordon 55 (H) 
79 ( 33 Cawnpore 
7 | 9,43 (H), 17 | Jubbulpore 36 Nasirabad 
16 Kamptee 23 H.-Q. 89, Neemuch 
8 | 103, 106, 107 | Deepcut 90 
82 (H) 60,100(H) | Mhow 
9 19, 20, 28, | Deepcut 24 H.-Q. 22, Rawalpindi 
76 (H) 50, 56 (H) 
10 46, 51, 54, Sheffield o (H) Campbellpore 
o (H) York 25 = (12,25,58,31(H)| Bulford 
11 H.-€. 83, 84 | Ipswich 12 Porton 
78 (H), 85 | Norwich 26 | H.-Q. 40(H) | Fyzabad 
12 6, 23, 49, Aldershot 15 Lucknow 
g1 (H) 71 Bareilly 
13 2, 8, 44, Woolwich 48 (H) Allahabad 
104 (H) 27 24, 105, Nowshera 
14 38, 68,88 Colchester 37 (H 
61 (H) 47 (H) Peshawar 
15 52, 80, 112, | Bulford 28 1, 3>5> Aldershot 
17 |jH O18 6| Egypt 82 HO. » 
“WZ. 13, 92,2 gyp ow NS , 
10(H) | Iraq (for Egypt) 27°” | |Hyderabad 
18 | H.-Q. 59 (H) | Kirkee 72 (Sind) 
86 (H) Quetta 


Belgaum 
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Allotment of Batteries to Brigades. 
Batt 
1 
2 
3 20 
4 21 
5 22 
6 28 
7 24 
8 25 
9 26 
10 27 
11 28 
12 29 
13 30 
14 31 
15 32 
16 33 
17 84 
C.—Royal Garrison Artillery Pack Brigades 
Brigades, British Pack Batteries, = 
I. 2,3, 4,15 Bulford 
II. 5379 Ewshott 
18 as Longmoor 
Vv 1,14... Constantinople 
% 13 bse Aden 
6 Egypt 
20th (Indian) 10 Jutogh 
aist (Indian) 12 aziristan 
2and (Indian) 8 Nowshera 
23rd (Indian 17 Khyragali 
24th eee 11 e oe ie Quetta 
2sth (Indian 6 ie ix 5c Kalabagh 
Royal Garrison Artillery Medtum Brigades. 
ee 
1 H.-Q. Shoeburyness 8 H.-Q. 2, | Constantinople 
I. | Woolwich 10 (H), 6 (H) | 
s (H) | Porton (for 11 (H) | Gibraltar 
hoebury- 4 -Q.13,14(H) Roorkee 
ness) 15 (H) owgong (for 
Calcu 
2 H.-Q Agra (for 16 (H) Allahabad (for 
Ambala é 5 |H-o.3aD Delhi) | 
9 (H) i or -Q. , Constantinople 
| Ambala) 18 dy), 
4(H) |, Ferozepore 20 (H), 22 (H), 


17, 19 | 
8 ! seeclyes (unbri- 


23 Rhine (anbrig *d.) 
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D.—Royal Engineers 
Stations of the Head Quarters of Units. 
School of Military Engineering, Chatham | 26th Co. (Field), Bordon 


Electric Light School, a seh 
Training Battalion R.E., Chatham 
Depot Battalion R.E., Chatham 
R.E. Mounted Depot, Aldershot 
Railway Troops Depot, Longmoor 
rst Field Squadron, Aldershot 

and Co. (Field), Egypt 

3rd Co. (Fortress), Dover 

4th Co. (Fortress), Gosport 

5th Co. (Field), Aldershot 

6th Co. (Fortress), Belfast 

ath Co. (Field), Rhine 

8th Co. (Railway), Longmoor 

gth Co. (Field), Colchester 

11th Co. (Field), Aldershot 

tath Co. (Field), Constantinople 
13th Co. (Survey), York 

14th Co. (Survey), Edinburgh 

15th Co. (Fortress), Constantinople 
16th Co. (Fortress), North Shields 
17th Co. (Field), Londonderry 

19th Co. (Survey), Southampton 
2oth Co. (Army Troops), Palestine 
22nd Co. (Fortress), port 

23rd Co. iroree Aldershot 
24th Co. (Fortress), Constantinople 


Regiment. 


Location, 


tst Grenadier Guards’ Chelsea Barracks 


2nd ditto Constantinople 

3rd_—sss diitto Windsor 

1st Coldstream Tower of London 

Guards 

2nd ditto Warley 

ard ditto Constantinople 

rst Scots Guards Wellington 
Barracks 

2nd ditto Hyde Park 
Barracks 


1st Irish Guards | Constantinople 


1st Welsh Guards Chelsea Barracks 


E.—Infantry 


27th Co. (Fortress), Bermuda 

29th Co. (Army Troops), Constantinople 
goth Co. (Fortress), Plymouth 

31st Co. (Fortress), Ceylon 

33rd Co. (Fortress), Spike Island 

34th Co. (Fortress), Guernsey 

35th Co. (Fortress), Pembroke 

36th Co. (Fortress), Sierra Leone 

38th Co. (Field), Aldershot 

39th Co. (Fortress), Sheerness 

40th Co. (Fortress), Hong Kong 

41st Co. (Fortress), Singapore 

42nd Co. (Field), Egypt 

43rd Co. (Fortress), Mauritius 

44th Co. (Fortress), Jamaica 

45th Co. (Fortress), Gibraltar 

49th Co. (Fortress), North Queensferry 
54th Co. (Field), Bordon 

5sth Co. (Field), Constantinople 


56th Co. (Field), Bulford 
57th Co. (Field), Bulford 
ae (erase ea 
9 . (Field), ckfergus 
e Co., Christ- 


Experimental Bridging 
church 
ist A. A. Bn. R.E., Blackdown 


Regiments 


Remarks, 


Seymour, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. J. E. Gibbs, 


M.C., 
Lt.-Col. G. J. Edwards, 
D.S.0., M.C. 
Lt.-Col. W. St. A. 


Warde-Aldam,D.S.0. 
Lt.-Col. F. G. Alston, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. B. H. S. 
Romilly, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. Hon. H.R. L.G, 
Alexander, D.S.O., 


| 


M.C, 
Lt. - Col. T. R. C. Price, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., 


p.s.c. 
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Regiment. 


1st Royal Scots ) The 
Royal 


and. ditto |Regt. 
so The Queen’s 


rst Northumberland 
Fusili 
and ditto 
1st Royal Warwick- 
i t 


8 
2nd = ditto 


1st Bn. The King’s 


Regiment 


1st Suffolk Regiment 
and ditto 


1st Bn. The Somerset 


Light Infantry, 
(Prince Albert’s) 
and__ ditto 
1st Bn. The West 


e Prince of 
ales’s Own) 


Location. 


Secunderabad 


Aldershot 
Newtownards 


Lucknow 
Constantinople 


Aden 
Shorncliffe 


Landi Kotal 
Jullundur 


Constantinople 


Omagh 


Hong-Kong 
Colchester 


Iraq 


Enniskillen 
Poona 


Devonport 
Quetta 


Wellington 
Ballykinlar 


Holywood, 
Belfast 


Agra 
Rhine 


Commanding Officer. | Remarks. 
Lt.-Col. J.H. Mackenzie, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p-s.c.' 
Lt.-Col. H. E. P. Nash, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Whin- 
field. 


Lt.-Col. E. B. Mathew- ; 
Lannowe, C.M.G., | 


C.B., CM.G., ,C.BE., 


D.S 
aa H. Trevor, ! 


DS, e 
Bt.-Col. H. R. Bee | 
lam,C.M.G.,D.S.O., | 


oy 
Bt.-Col. O. C. nee 
C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.D.C. 
Lt.-Col. A. C. L. H. | 


Jones | 
Lt.-Col. H. R. Sandi- | For Fyzabad 


Lt.-Col. D. A. L. red Foe Nazirabad 
Lt.-Col. L. F. Ash- 
burner, D.S.O., 
M.V.O., p.s.c 
Lt.-Col. H. A. Walker, | 
Mea C.M.G. »D.S.0., 
p-s. 
Lt.-Col. L. M. Jonca, | 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. F. R. Day, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. A. L. Hadow, 
C.M.G. 

Lt.-Col.R. H.G. Wilson. 

Lt.-Col. F. W. Great- | 


wood, D.S.O. 
Bt. <Col, E. D. Young, 


! ees Delhi 


Lt.-Col. A. W.S. Pater- 
son 

Bt.-Col. G. D. Price, 
C.M.G. 
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Regiment, 


2nd Bn. The West 
Yorkshire Regiment 
(The Prince of 
Wales’s Own) 

1st East Yorkshire 

2nd ditto [Regiment 


rst Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire 
Regiment 

2nd_s ditto 


1st Leicestershire 
Regiment 


2nd ditto 


1st Bn. The Green 
Howards (Alexan- 
dra Princess of 
Wales’s Own York- 
shire Regiment) 

2nd_sditto 


rst Lancashire 
Fusiliers 
2nd ditto 


1st Royal Scots 
Fusiliers 


2nd_sditto 


1st Cheshire 


Regiment 
2nd__ ditto 


1st Royal Welch 
Fusiliers 
2nd ditto 


1st South Wales Bor- 
derers 
2nd_s ditto 


1st King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers 
2nd _s ditto 


1st Bn. Cameronians 
(Scottish Rifles) 
2and_s ditto 


Location. 


Peshawar 


Egypt 
Iraq 


Colchester 


Kamptee 


Aldershot 


Delhi 


Secunderabad 


Dover 
Tidworth 
Nowshera 


Glasgow 


Dum Dum 


Ranikhet 


| Ballykinlar 


Ladha 


Pembroke Dock 


Blackdown 
Jhansi 
Constantinople 


Devonport 


Aldershot 


Quetta 


1st Royal Inniskilling | Sialkot 


Fusiliers 
and ditto 


Portland 


Commanding Officer. 


Bt.-Col. T. N. S. M. | For Iraq 


Howard, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. T. A. Headlam 
Lt.-Col. F. H. Harvey, 
CMG; DSO.,, 


p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. W. Allason, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. G. D. Jebb, 
CM.G., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Lt.-Col. E. L. Challe- 
nor, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. C. H. Haig, 
D.S.O 


Lt.-Col. C.,V. Edwards, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. G. B. de M. 
Maris, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. C, de Putron. 


Lt.-Col. C. J. Griffin, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Bt.-Col. O. H, Delano- 
Osborne, C.M.G., 


p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. R. K. Walsh, 


C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O, 


Lt.-Col. B. H. Chet- 
wynd-Staplyton, p.s.c 


Lt.-Col. A. Croo en- 


den, D.S.O., p.s.c 
Lt.-Col. C. S. Owen, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. C. = i 
C.M. Ge 5.0. 
Lt.-Col. Cy Reddie, 
C.M. S.O. 


Bt.-Col. C. C. Taylor, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. A. J. Welch. 


Lt.-Col. E. N. Broad- 
ey C.B., C.M.G., 


D.S.O 
Bt.-Col. . G. Chaplin, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. R. Oakley, 
DS 


D.S.O., O.B.E. 


429 


Remarks. 


For Jhansi 


For Sialkot 


For Barrack- 
pore 


For Bombay 


To be dis- 
banded 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. 


1st Worcestershire Nasirabed 
Regiment 
and = ditto Dover 


3rd_—s ditto Fyzabed 
1st East Lancashire | Jamaica and 
Regiment Bermuda 
ands ditto ickfergus 
1st East Surrey Egypt 
Regiment 
2nd_s ditto Aldershot 
tst Duke of Corn-/ Chakrata 
wall’s Lgt. Infantry 
ands ditto Rhine 
1st Bn. The Duke | Gibrsltar 
Wellington’s 
Reg: (West 
and = ditto Egypt 
1st Border Regiment | Parachinar 
2aad_ ditto Aldershot 
ist Royal Sussex Londonderry 
Regiment 
and = ditto Constantinople 
1st Hampshire Egypt 
t 
ands ditto Bordon 
1st South Stafford- Ma 
shire i t a 
and ditto Irvinestown 
rst Dorsetshire Regt. | Aldershot 
and ditto Khartoum 
rst Bn. The Prince of | Belfast 
Wales’s ‘’olunteers 
(South Lancashire) 
and__ ditto Egypt 
1st Welch Regiment | Ferozepore 


and_=_ ditto Colchester 


Lt.-Col. J.R. Wethered, 
C.M.G.,DS.0O.,p8 
ee og R. I. Raw- 


Lt.-Col. H. A. Fulton, 
D.S.O. 


Lt -Col. G. M. C. 
Davidge, D.S.O. 

Bt.-Col. G. W. St. G. 
Grogan, V.C., C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., 


A.D.C. 
Lt.-Col. J. E. Green, 
D.S.O. 


Ww G. 
Lt.-Col. R. K. Healing. 


Bt.-Col. C, L. Smith, 
V.C., M.C. 

Lt.-Col. H. Nelson, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. G. de la P. B. 
Pakenham 


gow, CM. G., DS.O. 
Lt.-Col.A E. Andrews, 


O.B.E. 
Brey C. N. French, 


Remarks. 


For Peshawar 


For Waziris- 


a TRE yt RE TS gh as 


ee ae 


Regiment. 


1st Bn. The Black 
Watch (Royal High- 
landers) 

2nd__s ditto 


1st Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry 
2nd__s ditto 


1st Essex Regiment 


2nd_s ditto 

1st Bn. The Sher- 
wood Foresters 
(Nottinghamshire 
and Derbyshire 
Regiment) 

2nd_sditto 


1st Bn. The Loyal 
Regiment (North 
Lancashire) 

2nd_s ditto 


rst Northamptonshire 
Regiment 

2nd_s ditto 

1st The Royal Berk- 
shire Regiment 
(Princess Charlotte 
of Wales’s) 

2nd_‘ ditto 


Ist Queen’s Own 
Royal West Kent 
2nd ditto [Regiment 


| 

1st King’s Own York 

shire Light Infantry 
2nd_sditto 


1st The King’s Shrop- 
shire Light Infantry 
2nd_s ditto 


1st Middlesex Regi- 
ment (Duke of 
Cambridge’s Own) 

2nd_s ditto 

1st King’s Royal 
Rifles Corps 

2nd_s ditto 


1st Wiltshire Regi- 
ment (Duke of 
Edinburgh’s) 

2and__ ditte 
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Location. 


Allahabad 


Bordon 


Shorncliffe 


Kuldana 


Bordon 


Constantinople 


Blackdown 


Rawal Pindi 


Constantinople 


Tidworth 
Shorncliffe 


Lahore 
Bareilly 


Ballykinlar 
Calcutta 
Ballykinlar 
Rhine 


| Deolali 


Bombay 
Tidworth 
Rhine 
Singapore 
Quetta 
Rhine 
Belfast 


Bangalore 


Commanding Officer. Remarks, 


Lt.-Col. S. H. Eden, | For Quetta 
D.S.O. 


C.M.G., 
Lt.-Col. S. A. Innes, 
D.S.O 


Lt.-Col. F. H. Staple- 
ton, C.M.G.., p.s.c. 


Lt.-Col. E. R. Clayton, 
C.M te ,D.S.0O., p.s.c. 

Lt.-Col. F. W. Moffit, 
D.S.O. ps ee 

Lt.-Col. A. P. Churchill 

Lt.-Col. W. N.S. Alex- 
ander, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. R.S. Popham, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. ER. Fitz- 
patrick, C.B.E., D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. R. E. Berkeley, 
D.S.O. 


Be: Col; Go Re J, 
Mowatt, D.S.O. 


Bt.-Col. S. G. Francis, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. W. B. Thorn- 
ton, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. H. D. Buchanan-| For Poona 


Dunlop, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. C. E. Kitson, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. H. E. Trevor, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. C. E. Heath- For Feroze- 
PEO ie C.M.G., pore 


For Poona 


Lt.-Col. F. E. Swainson 

Lt.-Col. B. J. Majendie, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Bt.-Col.H.C.R.Green, 
C.B.,C.M.G.,D.S.0. 

Bt-Col. R. D. F, 
Oldman, C.M.G., 
D.S.O 

Lt.-Col. A. W. Timmis, 
M.C. 
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Regiment. 


sst Manchester 
Regiment 
2nd ditto 


1st Bn. The North 
Staffordshire Regi- 
ment (The Prince 
of Wales’s) 

2nd_= ditto 


ist York & Lancaster 
Regiment 
2nd__s ditto 


1st Durham Light 
Infantry 
2nd__s ditto 


rst Highland Light 
Infantry 


2nd_—_s ditto 


1st Seaforth High- 
landers, (Ross-shire 
Buffs, The Duke 
of Albany’s) 

ands ditto 


1st Gordon Highldrs. 


and_—_s ditto 


1st The Queen’s Own 
Cameron _— High- 
landers 

2nd__s ditto 


1st Bn. The Royal 
Ulster Rifles 
and ditto 


Royal Irish Fusi- 
liers (Princess Vic- 
toria’s) 

1st Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders 
(Princess Louise’s) 

2nd_— ditto 


tst Rifle Brigade 
(Prince Consort’s 
Own) 

2znd__ ditto 


Location. 


Guernsey and 


Alderney 
Jubbulpore 


Constantinople 


Londonderry 
Rhine 
Karachi 
York 
Ahmednagar 
Edinburgh 


Constantinople 
Belfast 
Meerut 


Constantinople 


Fort George 
Rawal Pindi 


Aldershot 
Parkhurst, Isle of 


Wight 
Egypt 
Dover 
Poona 
Aldershot 


Cawnpore 


Constantinople 


Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Col. F. H. Dorling, 


ee 


Bt.-Col. L. J. Wyatt, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. G. H. eae 


Moo 

Lt.-Col. 1 R.E. S. Pren- 
tice, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. H. T.C. Single- 
ton, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. H. F. Baillie, 
DS.O., p.s.c. 


Lt.-Col. L. Holland, 


Col. Ogston, 
CB.CM. G.,D.S.0., 


psc 
Lt.-Col. P. W. Brown, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. E. Craig- 
Browa, DS.O., p.s.c. 


Lt.-Col. G. C. M. 


Sorel-Cameron. 
mark H.R. Charley, 


5.0 
Lt. -Col. H. H. 
Hyslop, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. W. G. Neilson, 


C.M.G., D.S.O., 
p5.c. 
Bt.-Col. A. T. Paley, 


C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Lt.-Col. J. Harrington, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Remarks. 


For Landi- 
Kotal 


For Calcutta 


For Allaha- 


bad 
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s. TANK CORPS 


1st (Depot) Tank Battalion .. Wool, Dorset. 
Lieut.-Col. T. C. Mudie, DS.O., s ate 

2nd Tank Battalion Farnborough. 
Bt.-Col. E. B. Hankey, D.S.0. 

3rd Tank Battalion . Wareham. 
Lieut.-Col. W. J. Shannon, CM. G; D.S.0. 

4th Tank Battalion Wareham. 
Lieut.-Col. H. G. R. Burges-Short, D.S.O. 

sth Tank Battalion Perham Down, Salis- 
Lieut.-Col. K. M. ‘Laird, DSO. psc bury Plain. 

‘¢ B” Company, sth Battalion .. Cologne. 


Major A. G. Kenchington, M C. 
‘Tank Workshops Training Battalion .. .. Wool. 
Lieut.- Col. N. Hudson, D.S.O., 
M.I.MechE., p.a.c. 


Central Schools Tank Corps .. Wool. 
Lieut.-Col. H. K. Woods, D. S 0. 
1st and 2nd Armoured Car Companies. .. Iraq. 
3rd 7 as . .. Egvpt. 
sth me - a .. Ireland 
6th a _ oe .. Bareilly. 
ath - ae ee .. Peshawar and Kohat. 
Sth _ ee a .. Lahore and Delhi. 
oth ‘3 a .. Secunderabad. 
roth . EA st .. Manzai, 
11th s s ae .. Kirkee. 
12th . os oe .- Ireland. 
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Il. THE ARMY IN INDIA 
Army Headquarters 
Commander-in-Chief 
Commander-in-Chief. His Excellency General H. S. Lord Rawlinson of 
Trent, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., A.D.C., 
psc. 
[Corrected up to the 1st October, 1922.] 


General Staff Branch 


C.G.S. General Sir C. W. Jacob, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., A.D.C., T.A. 

D.C.G.S. | Major-General G. N. Cory, C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 

D.M.O. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) W. W. Pitt-Taylor, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 

D.M.T. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) F. J. Marshall, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 

D.S.D. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) J. R. E. Charles, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS DIRECTORATE 
D.D. (Intell.) Colonel W. H. Beach, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 


ATTACHED TO GENERAL STAFF 

Major-General, Cavalry. | Major-General R. A. Cassels, C.B., C.S.I., 
D.S.O., p.s.c., LA. 

Major-General, Artillery. | Major-General E. H. Willis, C.B., C.M.G., 
B.S 


Major-General, Engineers. Major-General S.H.Sheppard,C.B.,C.M.G., 


D.S.0., p.s.c., B.S. 
Adjutant-General’s Branch 
AG. Lieut.-General Sir W.S. Delamain, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., LA. 
D.A.G. and D.P.S. | Major-General H. O. Parr, C.B., C.M.G., L.A. 
D. of O. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) J. Whitehead, 
C.M.G., D.S.0., p.s.c., LA. 
D.M. and R. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) A. H. P. 
Harrison, C.S.I., I.A. 
Quartermaster-General’s Branch 
QO.M.G. Lieut.-General Sir G. F. MacMunn, K.C.B., 
K.C.S.L, D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 

D.O.M.G. Major-General Sir H. C. Holman, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c., L.A. 

D.M. and Q. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) Sir P. O. 


Hambro, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 
Military Secretary. | Major-General W. C. Black, C.S.I., C.LE., p.s.c., 
L.A. 
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Headquarters, Northern Command 


(MuRREE) 
G.O.C -in-Chief. General Sir W. R. Birdwood, Bart., G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., K.C.S.1., C.LE., D. 'S. O. é A.D.C., LA 


Colonel on the Staff, | Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) C M. Wagstaff, 


General Staff. C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.O., p.s.c., ee 
D.A. and O.M.G. Major-General H. C. Tytler, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.I.E., D.S.O., L.A. 
Headquarters, Peshawar District 
(PESHAWAR) 
Commander. Lieut.-General Sir A. Skeen, K.C.I.E., C.M.G., 
p.s.c., IA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 1ST INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Risalpur) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. A. H. 
Beatty, C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., L.A. 
HEADQUARTERS, IST INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Landtkotal) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. A. Holdich, 
D.S.O., p.s.c., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 2ND INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Ak Magid) 
Brigade Commander. Bt.-Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. F. 
Orton, p.s.c., I.A. 
HEADQUARTERS, 3RD INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Peshawar) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. C. Luard, 
C.B., C.M.G., B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 4TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Nowshera) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) S. G. Loch, 
C.B., C.S.1L., D.S.O., ps.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Kohat District 
(KouAT) 
Commander. 


HEADQUARTERS, 5TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Parachinar) 
Brigade Commander Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) F. E. Coning- 
(Temp.). ham, C.B., C.S.1., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., LA. 
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Kohat District—continued 
HEADQUARTERS, 6TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Kohat) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. A. Fagan, 
C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 7TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Dardont) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. E. Herdon, 
C.LE., p.s.c., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 8TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Bannu) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel J. L. Furney, I.A. 


Headquarters, Rawalpind: District 
(Murree) 
Commander. Major-General Sir H. C. C. Uniacke, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 11TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Abbottabad) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. R. P. 
Boileau, C.I.E., C.B.E., I.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 13TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Fhelum) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. D. DePree, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., p.s.c., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 12TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Rawalpind:, temporary) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. Gwyn 
Thomas, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., L.A. 


Headquarters, Lahore District 
(Lahore Cantonment) 
Commander, Major-General Sir S. T. B. Lawford, K.C.B., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 2ND INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Stalkot) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. H. Rankin, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 
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Lahore District—continued 
HEADQUARTERS, 16TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Ferozepore) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) A. J. Poole, 
C.M.G., B.S. 


JULLUNDUR BRIGADE AREA 


(Fullundur) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. F. Bain- 
bridge, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., p.s.c., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, LAHORE BRIGADE AREA 
(Lahore) 


Area Commander. Major-General A. LeG. Jacob, C.M.G., C.LE., 
D.S.O., I.A. 


AMBALA BRIGADE AREA 
(Ambala) 
Area Commander. Colonel C. C. Newnham, D.S.O., p.s.c., LA. 
(temporary). 


Headquarters, Western Command 


(KARACHI) 
G.O.C.-in Chief. Lieut.-General Sir W. P. Braithwaite, K.C.B., 
p.s.c., B.S. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Colonel on the Staff) W. S. 
General Staff. Leslie, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.,A.D.C., p.s.c., 1.A. 


D.A. and QO.M.G. Colonel (Temp. Colonel on the Staff) J. CGC 
Harding-Newman, C.B., C.M.G.,, p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Baluchistan District 
(QuETTA) 
Commander. Major-General Sir D.G.M.Campbell, K.C.B.,B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 14TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Quetta) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) A. L. Tarver, 
C.B., C.L.E., D.S.O., A.D.C., p.s.c., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 15TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE. 


(Quetta) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. A. F. 
Sanders, C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 
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Baluchistan District—continued 
ZHOB AREA 
(Loralai) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. B. D. 
Baird, C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.O., p-s.c., IA. 


Headquarters, Sind-Rajputana District 
(KARACHI) 
Commander. Major-General C. W. G. Richardson, C.B., C.S.I., 
p-s.c., LA. 
HEADQUARTERS, NASIRABAD BRIGADE AREA 
(Mount Abu) 


Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) R. H. Hare, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., M.V.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Waziristan Force 
(DerRA IsMAIL KHAN) 
Commander. Major-General T. G. Matheson, C.B., C.M.G., 
B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 9TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Ladha) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) F. P. C. 
Kelly, C.M.G., D.S.O., IA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 10TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Manzat) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. W. 
Jackson, C.S.I., D.S.O., T.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 21ST INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Sorarogha) 


Commander (Temp.). Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. J. Mitchell, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., LA. 


Headquarters, Eastern Command 
(Naini Tal) 
G.O.C.-in-Chief. General Sir H. Hudson, K.C.B., K.C.LE., A.D.C., 


I.A. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) G. H. N. 
General Staff. Jackson, C.M.G., D.S.O., p-s.c., B.S. 
D.A. and 0.M.G. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) J. Charteris, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., R.E. 
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Headquarters, United Provinces District 
(Mussoorie) 
Commander. Major-General C, J. Deverell, C.B., p.s.c., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 3RD INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Meerut) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. L. Gregory, 
C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., IA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 4TH INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Lucknow) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) L. C. Jones, 
C.B., C.M.G., M.V.O., p.s.c., IA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 17TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Dehra Dun) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. Isacke, 
C.S.1L., C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 18TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Bareilly) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. N. Mac- 
mullen, C.B.,C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.O., p.s.c., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 19TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Lucknow) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. De C. 
O’Grady, C.IL.E., p.s.c., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, DELHI BRIGADE AREA 
(Delhs) 


Area Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) K. Wigram, 
C.B., C.S.I., C.B.E., D.S.O., p.s.c., 2-2nd G.R. 


Presidency and Assam District 
(Calcutta) 


Commander. Major-General T. A. Cubitt, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0O., p.s.c., B.S. 


ALLAHABAD BRIGADE AREA (INDEPENDENT) 
(Allahabad) 


Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. G. Stewart, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 
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Headquarters, Southern Command 
(Poona) 
G.O.C.-in-Chief. Lieut.-General Sir W. R. Marshall, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., K.C.S.L., B.S. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) W. H. Norman, 


General Staff. C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c., LA. 
D.A. and O.MG. Major-General P. Holland-Pryor, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0O., M.V.O. 


Headquarters, Central Provinces District 
(Mhow) 
Commander, Lieut.-General Sir J. S. M. Shea, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., D.S.0., p-s.c., IA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 20TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Fhans:) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. R. Cassels, 
D.S.0O., p.s.c., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, JUBBULPORE BRIGADE AREA 


(Fubbulpore) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) J.W.O’Dowda, 
C.B., C.S.L., C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Poona District 
(Poona) 


Commander. Major-General Sir S. H. Climo, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
L.A. 


5TH INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Secunderabad) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. A. C. 
Godwin, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., A.D.C., I.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 22ND INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Ahmednagar) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. D. H. 
Moore, C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Bombay District 
(Bombay) 


Commander. Major-General H. A. V. Cummins, C.M.G., p.s.c., 
LA. 
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Headquarters, Madras District 
(Wellington) 
Commander, Major-General J. Ponsonby, C.B., C.M.G., 
5S. 


HEADQUARTERS, BANGALORE BRIGADE AREA 
(Bangalore) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. P., Lord 
Ruthven, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Burma Independent District 


(Maymyo) 
Commander. Major-General Sir V. B. Fane, K.C.B., K.C.LE., 
L.A. 


RANGOON BRIGADE AREA 
(Rangoon) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. Ross, 
D.S.O., L.A. 


Aden 
Commander. Major-General T. E. Scott, C.B., C.LE., D.S.O., 
L.A. 
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Ill. THE 


I 


President of the Air Council. 


Vice-President of the Air 
Council. 
Members. 


Secretary of State for Air. 


Parliamentary Private 
Secretary. 


Air Secretary and Private 


Secretary. 
Assistant Private Secre- 
tary. 
Under Secretary of State 
oC 
Private Secretary. 
Secretary of the Autr 
Mintstry. 

Deputy Secretary and 
"Accounting Officer_of 
the Arr Ministry. 
Department of the Under 

Secretary of State for 
Air 
Director of Civil Avia- 


tion. 

Deputy Director of Air 
Transport. 

Controller of Aerodromes 
and Licences. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 


.—Air Council 


Lieut.-Colonel the Rt. Hon. Sir S. J. G. 
Hoare, Bt., C.M.G., M.P., Secretary of 
State for Air. 

His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, Under 
Secretary of State for Air. 

Air Chief-Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, 
Bt., K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C., Chief of the 
Air Staff; Air Vice-Marshal O. Swann, 
C.B., C.B.E., Air Member for Personnel ; 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. G. H. Salmond, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., Air Member for 
Supply and Research; Sir W. F. Nicholson, 
K.C.B., Secretary of the Air Ministry. 


.—Air Ministry 


Lieut.-Colonel the Rt. Hon. Sir S. J. G. 


Hoare, Bt., C.M.G., M.P. 
Major Viscount Sandon, MP. 


Group Captain E. R. Ludlow-Hewitt, 


C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C., A.D.C. 
Flight-Lieutenant G. W. Dobson, O.B.E. 


His Grace the Duke of Sutherland. 
P. J. Oldfield, Esq. 
Sir W. F. Nicholson, K.C.B. 


W. A. Bland, Esq., C.B. 


Major-General Sir W. S. Brancker, K.C.B., 
A.F.C. 

Lieut.-Colonel I. A. E. Edwards, C.M.G. 

Brig.-General F. L. Festing, C.B., C.M.G. 
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Air Ministry—continued 
Department of theSecretary 
of the Air Ministry :— 
Secretary. Sir W. F. Nicholson, K.C.B. 
Private Secretary. R. Monk-Jones, Esq. 
Deputy Secretary. W. A. Bland, Esq., C.B. 
Private Secretary. W. B. Foden, Esq. 
Principal Assistant Secree H. W. W. McAnally, Esq. . C.B.; B. E. 
tartes. Holloway, Esq., C.B.; J. A. Webster, 
Esq., D.S.O. 
Director of Accounts. J. 5S. Ross, Esq., C.B.E. 
H. W. Clothier, Esq. (acting). 
aad Directors. iF W. N. Sibley, Esq. 
Director of Contracts. C. R. Brigstocke, Esq., C.B. 
Deputy Director. A. H. Self, Esq. (acting). 
Director of Meteoro- G.C. Simpson, Esq., C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
logical Office. 
Directorate of Lands (fFoint 
Service for War Office 
and Air Ministry) :— 


Director-General of Lands. 


Controller of Lands. 
Chief Valuer and Com- 
pensation Officer. 


Department of the Chief of 
the Air Staff :-— 


Chief of the Air Staff. 


Croil Assistant. 
Private Secretary. 
Director of Operations 
and Intelligence. 
Deputy Director. 
Director of Tratning and 
Staff Duties. 
Deputy Director of 
Training. 
Educational Aduiser. 
Director of Works and 
Buildings. 
Deputy Director. 
Deputy Director. 


Controller of Communt- 
cations. 


Sir H. Frank, Bt., K.C.B. 
E. H. Coles, Esq. (Dep. Dir.-Gen.) 
Colonel H. F. Cobb, O.B.E. 


Air Chief-Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, Bt., 
K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. 

Captain T. B. Marson, M.B.E. 

C. G. Beatson, 

Air Commodore J. M. Steel, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.B.E. S. O., O.B.E. 

Group-Captain J. A. Chamier, C.M.G., 

Air Commodore T. C. R. Higgins, C.M.G. 


Group-Captain P. L. W. Herbert, C.M.G., 
C.B.E 


Colonel I. Curtis. 

Major-General Sir Andrew M. Stuart, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 

H. E. Oakley, Esq., O.B.E., M.Inst.C.E. 

Colonel T. D. Mackie, C.M .G., O.B.E., 
M.1.Mech.E. 

Group-Captain L. F. Blandy, D.S.O. 
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Air Ministry—continued 


Department of the Air 
Member for  Per- 
sonnel :— 

Air Member for Per- 


sonnel. 
Chaplain-in-Chief. 


Deputy Director of 
Personnel. 

Deputy Dtrector of 
Organization, 
Director of Medical 
Services. 


Department of the Air 


Member for Supply 
and Research :— 
Atr Member for Supply 
and Research. 
Private Secretary. 
Director of Research. 


Deputy Director of 
Design. 
Deputy Director of 
Armament, 
Deputy Director of 
Instruments. 
Director of Aircraft 
Supphes. 


Director of Aeronautical 
Inspection. 
Director of Equipment. 


Deputy Director. 


Air Vice-Marshal O. Swann, C.B., C.B.E. 


Rev. H. D. L. Viener, C.B.E., M.A. 
Group-Captain A. G. Board, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Group-Captain R. P. Mills, M.C., A.F.C. 


Air Commodore D. Munro, C.I.E., M.B., 
M.A., F.R.C.S.(E.). 


Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. G. H. Salmond, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

A. R. Wolbrom, Esq. 

Brig.-General R. K. Bagnall-Wild, C.M.G., 
C.B.E. 

Wing-Commander H. M. Cave-Browne- 
Cave, D.S.O., D.F.C. 

Wing-Commander E. D. M. Robertson, 
D.F.C. 

Wing-Commander J. B. Bowen, O.B.E. 


R. P. Wilson, Esq., C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., 
M.LE.E. 

Air Commodore F, C. Halahan, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.V.O. 

Air Commodore D. Le G. Pitcher, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Wing Commander G. Laing, O.B.E. 


3.—Air Commands 


A.—UNITED KINGDOM 


(a) Inland Area 


The Inland Area comprises all units in Great Britain, with the excep- 
tion of those units included in the Coastal Area, and the Cranwell and 


Halton Commands. 


Headquarters : Hillingdon House, Uxbridge. 
Telegraphic Address : Airgenarch, Uxbridge. 


Telephone No. 


: Uxbridge 231/2/3/4/5/6. 
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(a) Inland Area—continued 
Air Vice-Marshal. . .. J. F. A. Higgins, C.B., D.S.O., A.F.C., Air 
Officer Commanding. 
Air Commodore .. .. H.C. T. Dowding, C.M.G., p.s.c., Chief 
Staff Officer. 
Units as follow :— 
Headquarters, No. 1 Group Kenley. 
No. 24 Squadron ‘if “3 
© Signal oars F ight ‘3 
5 Hawkinge. 
» i. Stores ‘Depot Kidbrooke. 
4 Ruislip. 
The Packing Depot Ascot. 
Medical Stores Depot .. : Kidbrooke. 
Armament and Gunnery School Eastchurch. 
Care and Maintenance Party .. Biggin Hill. 
School of Technical Training eee) .. Manston. 
Record Office .. -. Ruislip. 
No. 2 Flying Training School Duxford. 
Headquarters, No. 7 as Andover. 
No. 2 Squadron ‘ South Farnborough. 
School of Photography _ : 3 3 
Experimental Section (R.A.E. ) ss 
School of Army Co-operation Old Sarum. 
Central Flying School .. : Upavon. 
No. 1 Flying Training School Netheravon. 
Electrical and Wireless School Flower Down and Worthy 
Down. 
No. 5 Flying Training School Shotwick, 
School of Balloon Training Larkhill. 
No. 3 Stores Depot... Milton, Berks. 
Air Pilotage School (Cadre) . Andover. 
Units Directly under Area eres _— 
R.A.F. Depot ‘ .. Uxbridge. 
(a) Detachment. Northolt. 
(6) School of Physical Training a and 
Drill ss ; Uxbridge. 
R.A.F. Central Band .. - - 
Inland Area Medical Headquarters a se 
M.T. Repair Depot... sa .. Shrewsbury. 
Inland Area Aircraft Depot .. Henlow, Beds. 
Headquarters, No. 11 Wing Spittlegate, Grantham. 
No. 39 Squadron Spittlegate. 
» oo Squadron. = 
Care and Maintenance Party «. Digby. 
Care and Maintenance Party . Bircham Newton. 
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(b) Coastal Area 
The Coastal Area comprises Stations, etc., as follows: Calshot, 

Lee-on-Solent, Gosport, Isle of Grain, Cattewater, Donibristle, 
Leuchars, Smoogroo, Felixstowe, Martlesham Heath, and Orfordness. 
Also all Aircraft-Carriers and Units afloat in Fighting Ships in Home 
Waters, and all Recruiting Depots. 

Headquarters : 33-34 Tavistock Place, W.C.r. 

Telegraphic Address ; Airgenarch, Kincross, London. 

Telephone No. ;: Museum 7840. 


Air Vice-Marshal. Arthur V. Vyvyan, C.B., D.S.O., Air Officer 
Commanding. 

Group Captain. Frederick W. Bowhill, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Chief Staff Officer. 


Units as follow :-— 
Headquarters, No. 10 ae of .. Lee-on-Solent. 
R.A.F. Base ns des .. Gosport. 
(a) Headquarters 5a ee $s - 
(6) No. 3 Squadron .. bi - 
(c) No. 210 Squadron 8 ue ™ 
(d) Development Flight “a - 
Care and Maintenance Party... .. Cattewater. 
School of Naval Co-operation and 
Aerial Navigation wa is .. Calshot. 


(a) No. 230 Squadron oR ote 5 
(5) Marine Training Section .. ax 5s 
Seaplane Training School s2 .. Lee-on-Solent. 
Units Administered Direct by Area sae amet 
Care and Maintenance eee .. Donibristle. 
R.A.F. Base... ‘ “s .- Leuchars. 
(a) Headquarters .. ns aa 9 
(65) No. 203 Squadron re sé 7 
(c) No. 205 Squadron on i 3 


(d) R.A.F. complements in— 
H.M.S. ** Argus.” 
H.MS. “ Eagle.” * 
H.M.S. ‘* Hermes.” * 
Marine and Armament Experimental 


Establishment Isle of Grain. 
Aeroplane Experimental Establishment Martlesham Heath. 
Care and Maintenance Party .. .. Felixstowe. 

Inspector of Recruiting, RAF. .. Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 

(a) R.A.F. Recruiting Depot aN - 

(5) 5, 33 55 .. Glasgow. 

(c) 4, .. Birmingham. 

Air Ministry Wireless Section. . .. Kingsway, W.C.2. 
R.A.F. Central Hospital oe Finchley. 


Research Laboratory and Medical 
Otficers’ School of Instruction .. Holly Hill, N.W.3. 
Central Medical Board 5s is 99 


* Not in commission. 
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(c) R.A.F. Ireland 


Headquarters : Aldergrove Aerodrome, Crumlin, Co. Antrim. 
Telegraphic Address : Wing Aeronautics, Crumlin, Antrim. 
Telephone No.: Antrim 20. 


Squadron Leader. J. T. Whittaker, M.C., Officer Commanding. 


Units as follow :— 


Headquarters, No. 12 Wing .. .. Aldergrove. 
“C” Flight of No. 2 Squadron ed me 


(d) Cranwell 


The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Cranwell, is Comman- 
dant of the R.A.F. (Cadet) College and commands all units at Cranwell. 


Headquarters : Cranwell, Sleaford, Lincs. 
Telegraphic Address : Aircoll, Sleaford. 
Telephone No. : Sleaford 64/5/6/7. 


Air Commodore. Charles A. H. Longcroft, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.F.C., Air Officer Commanding. 
Wing-Commander. Arthur L. Godman, C.M.G., D.S.O., Ad- 


ministrative Duties. 


Units as follow :— 
R.A.F. (Cadet) College. 
(a) Ground Wing. 
(6) Flying Wing. 
Boys’ Wing. 


R.A.F. Hospital. 


(e) Halton 


The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Halton, is Comman- 
dant of No. 1 School of Technical Training (Boys) and commands all 
units at Halton. 

Headquarters : Halton House, Halton, Wendover, Bucks. 
Telegraphic Address : Aeronautics, Halton Camp. 
Telephone No. : Aylesbury 161/2 ; Wendover 72/4. 


Air Commodore. Francis R. Scarlett, C.B., D.S.O., Air Officer 
Commanding. 
Wing Commander. A. T. Whitelock, Staff Duties. 


Units as follow :— 
No. 1 School of Technical Training 
(Boys). . i is “eg Halton. 
School of Cooke ee = re ” 
R.A.F. Hospital ae bg ae “ 
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(t) R.A.F. Staff College 
Postal Address : Andover, Hants. 


Telegraphic Address : F oresight, Andover. 
Telephone No. : Andover 84-87 and Salisbury 190. 


Air Commodore. Henry R. M. Brooke-Popham, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., A.F.C., p.s.c., Commandant. 
Air Commodore. Robert H. Clark-Hall, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Group Captain. Philip B. Joubert de la Ferté, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.a. 
B.—OVERSEAS 
(a) R.A.F., Middle East 
Headquarters : Cairo. 


Aur Vice-Marshal. Sir Edward L. Ellington, K.C.B, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., p.s.c., Air Officer Commanding. | 
Group-Captain. 
Units as follow :— 
Administered direct by Command en 


Egypt Stores Depot .. je Aboukir. 
» Engine Repair Depot .. .. Abbassia, Cairo. 
» Aircraft Depot .. - .. Aboukir. 
Aden Flight .. 8 sg .- Aden and Somaliland. 
Headquarters, Egyptian Group .. .. Heliopolis, 
No. 216 Squadron... Se .. Heliopolis. 
ee. oA as se ahs .. Helwan. 
Care and Maintenance Party .. .. Moascar, Ismailia. 
No. 4 Flying Training School .. Abu Sueir. 
»» 2 Armoured Car cen ee I 
Section) .. Heliopolis. 


(b) Constantinople Wing 
Headquarters : British Army of Occupation, Constantinople. 


Group Captain. P, F. M. Fellowes, D.S.O., Officer Com- 
manding. 
Wing Commander. D. L. Allen, A.F.C., Air Staff Duties. 


Units as follow :— 
No. 4 Squadron 


ae ery - .. (Detached flight). 
i. :; 2 * 


Aircraft Park. . 
No. 1 Aerodrome Party se 


ALC 
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(ec) Iraq Command 


Headquarters : 
Ar Vice-Marshal. 


Sir J. M. Salmond, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.V.O., 


D.S.0., Air Officer Commanding. 


Arr Commodore. 


Chief Staff Officer. 


~ Units as follow :-— 
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A. E. Borton, C.B., C.M.G., DSO. A.F.C., 


Basrah Group er Basrah. 
No. 1 Squadron ; Hinaidi, Baghdad, 
» 6 a Baghdad. 
» 8 és Hinaidi, Baghdad. 
» 30 eS Baghdad. 
» 45 a Hinaidi, Baghdad. 
» 55° » Mosul. 
MG. 70 a Hinaidi, Baghdad. 
ng, ” 84 9” Shaibah. 
Aircraft Depot Hinaidi, Baghdad. 
Stores Depot... Magil, Basrah. 
H.Q. Accountant Office Baghdad. 
Brigade Accountant Office . Baghdad. 
Station Commandant Hinaidi., 
Central Supply Depot 
Base Supply Depot .. Magil, Basrah. 
4 R.A.F. Prison Makina, Basrah. 
Rest Camp .. Magil, Basrah. 
Armoured Train... Baghdad. 
Inland Water Transport .. Basrah. 
Baghdad Combined Hospital 
Basrah Combined Hospital 
Armoured Car Wing H.Q. . Baghdad. 
No. 3 Armoured Car Company. 
9 : 99 ” ” 
99 6 99 99 9 
c: (d) B.A.F. India 
Headquarters : Delhi. 
Asy Commodore. Tom I. Webb-Bowen, C.B., C.M.G., Air 
Officer Commanding. 
Wing-Commander. C. T. Maclean, D.S.O., M.C., Air Staff 
Duties. 
Units as follow :— 
Headquarters, No. 1 Indtan i Peshawar. 
No. 31 Squadron : Peshawar. 
Kohat. 


| No. 28 = 
29 
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(d) R.A.F. India—continued 


Headquarters, No. 2 Indian Wing xs Risalpur. 
No. 27 Squadron - : 8 - 
No. 60 0 ee ry) 
Units administered direct by Gama’ Headquarter — 
Aircraft Depot i is : Karachi. 
Park st Bs Sh .. Lahore. : 
No. 5 Squadron .. ee sie sie Ambala. 
»» 20 ac es at ane bee Quetta. 
Central Accountant Office - sf Poona. 


(e) R.A.F. Mediterranean 
Headquarters : Valetta, Malta. 


This Command comprises all units co-operating with the Navy in 
the Mediterranean Sea area. 


Air Commodore. Charles R. Samson, C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C. 
Air Officer Commanding. 
Squadron Leader. Harry F. A. Gordon, O.B.E., Air Staff Duties. 
Units as follow :— 
No. 267 Squadron... i% .. Calafrana, Malta. 


Aircraft-Carriers :-—H.M.S. Pegasus. 
H.M.S. Ark Royal. 


(f) Other Units, &e. 


Aeronautical Committee of Guarantee ia A.P.O., S 40, British 
(British Section) ..° .-- a Army of the Rhine. 


(g) Palestine Command. 
Headquarters : Bir Salem, Palestine. 


Major-General. H. H. Tudor, C.B., C.M.G., General Officer 
Commanding. 
Colonel. C. Evans, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., General 
Staff Officer. 
Colonel. H. G. Reid, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., R.A.S.C., 
Colonel i/c Administration. 
Units as follow :— 
Command Accounts Office .. -- Bir Salem. 
Headquarters, Palestine Wing T .. Bir Salem. 
No. 14Squadron ... .. Ramleh, Palestine. 
No. 1 Armoured Car Company .. Jerusalem. 
M.T. Workshops and Pool .. .. Surafend. 
Headquarters, R.A.F., Trans 2 hag .. Amman. 
Flying Section .. “3 


1 Section of No. 2 Acaosted Car Coy. 5 
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